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Among all nations and ages, it seems to have been a customary law 
of our human nature to pay a voluntary homage to extraordinary pow- 
ers of mind, in whatever form they may have been exhibited. This 
fact is demonstrated throughout all time, from that of Solomon to Burke, 
and in savage as well as civilized countries, from the Aboriginal Tribes 
of our North American forests, and the wandering hordes of the Afri- 
can Deserts, to the most learned and polished monarchies of Europe. 
In our western wilderness the orator and the prophet are regarded with 
awe and admiration by the Indian Tribes; and the names of Homer and 
Sophocles, of Cicero and Demosthenes, of Cuvier, Newton, and Bacon, 
while human reason endures, will live in the remembrance of mankind. 
The man, wherever he is found, who is endowed with uncommon pow- 
ers of intellect, a solid judgment to discriminate right means and apply 
them to right results, an invention to conceive, and a capacity to demon- 
strate that which was before unknown, a philosophy to project and es- 
tablish new systems, or an eloquence to charm, is exalted in his reputa- 
tion, just in proportion as he lifts himself above the level ef surround- 
ing mind. The character of such men stands in the gaze of the world 
like the mighty monuments of ancient art, and we admire them propor- 
tionately to their strength, grandeur, or magnitude. 

The homage, which is paid to extraordinary powers of mind, must, 
however, necessarily be most striking under a Republican form of 
Government, like that of the United States. Under Monarchies there 
are certain aristocratic doctrines acting through the Constitution which 
grant to a particular body of men, as the privilege of birthright, an 
individual consequence, hereditary wealth, as well as constitutional 
— which is based in no degree upon their own hearts or minds, 

riptive veneration for long established rank, in fact, overshadows 
the untitled possessour of high intellectual endowments, and mankind, 
(or at least the monarchical part of mankind) are willing to bow down 
to the mere tinsel, the gewgaws of hereditary power, without looking 
deeper into that which constitutes the nobler part of man—the human 
mind. 
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Such, however, is not the fact in our own Republic of North Ameri- 
ca; under our Government, all monarchical doctrines are excluded by 
the very terms of the Constitution, and human intellect and human en- 
terprize are the great levers of individual progress and influence. The 
honours of the state, the broad portals of the government, are widely 
extended to all who may commend themselves to popular favour by any 
distinguished qualities of heart or mind; and the foundations of the 
government itself stand upon the shoulders of the people. Hence it 
has happened that, ever since the establishment of the American Con- 
stitution, individuals of the most striking talents have ordinarily been 
called to administer the functions of the government, and the govern- 
ment itself has been guided and guarded mainly by such men. Here 
the government is in its broadest sense, the CommoNWwEALTH. Every 
man feels and knows that he has an individual interest at stake in its 
administration, that this government is his government, and that its sub- 
version would be the subversion of his own individual freedom. As 
this is the fact, it necessarily follows that whatever of talent exists in 
the Republic, exhibiting itself through the numberless organs incidental 
to Republican Government, is regarded as a common fund for the com- 
mon benefit of the different political parties, and thus exercises its full 
weight and bearing upon the public mind. 

The homage, therefore, which, under monarchies, is generally paid 
to rank merely, is, in our own country, where no prescriptive rank ex- 
ists, meted out to intellectual powers; and it must be admitted that with- 
out any constitutional provision which should prescribe a veneration for 
one man over another, and with everything to discourage such distinc- 
tions, that homage is paid to intellectual power and moral qualities in 
as full a measure as if it was enforced toward rank by the most rigid 
monarchical prescription. As evidence of this fact, we need only look 
at the distinguished respect which has been paid to great men by the 

ople of the United States during all the stages of the government. 
If we were called upon to substantiate this remark by an individual ex- 
ample, we should designate a man who most strikingly illustrates our 
position, who, endowed with solid powers of mind, yet belonging to an 
unpopular party and possessing an unpopular address, has reaped, 
through a long term of public service and a connection with the most 
important public events, a golden harvest of respect and admiration from 
the American people. It is hardly necessary to remark that the indi- 
vidual here referred to is Daniel Webster; and we mean to consider 
soberly and impartially, in this article, the whole proportion of his cha- 
racter, and to exhibit both himself and his works upon the canvas in 
as accurate and strong colours as we can command. 

Daniel Webster is at present mainly known to the public as a power- 
ful orator and a profound lawyer, whose mind is emphatically of Ame- 
rican cast, the offspring of Republican Institutions ; and it is a fact 
which tends most strongly to illustrate our former position, that what- 
ever of intellectual power he possesses, and whatever of individual in- 
fluence he exerts, is the natural consequence of his own individual in- 
dustry and masculine strength of mind, backed by none of the advanta- | 
ges of wealth or family. He can boast of no long line of ancestry, | 
transmitting the blood of a hundred kings, which, notwithstanding, | 
may at the same time have 


“Crept through scoundrels ever since the flood.” 
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Nor can he boast of the “‘ wealth of Indus or of Orne,” nor of patri- 
cian origin. His father was plain Mr Ebenezer Webster, a hardy, 
frugal, industrious farmer ; a backwoodsman in indigent circumstances, 
though possessing considerable influence within his own district, and 
at one time, a Judge in the State of New Hampshire. The pecuniary 
circumstances of Mr Ebenezer Webster prevented him from giving his 
son a collegiate education, and, accordingly, we find him, when quite 
a young man, labouring in an academy, in order to effect this object. 
A friend of ours, who fortunately attended the academy of Mr Web- 
ster, at the period designated, informs us, that at that time he exhibited 
those strong characteristics which at the present day so eminently mark 
his powerful mind, At that time, in fact, he was regarded as an ex- 
traordinary man, and he gave the public, in his common intercourse, a 
fit harbinger of his future greatness. Our informant states that he was 
affable and familiar towards his scholars, and popular with the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood ; but that there was a cold depth in his car- 
riage which seemed to indicate that he was not to follow in the track 
of ordinary men. In 1805, Mr Webster, after completing his prepa- 
ratory studies, was admitted to the bar, and he soon arose to eminence 
in professional, and, subsequently, in political life. 

Two volumes have recently been published, which embrace the sub- 
stance of his recorded efforts, divided between the Legislative Hall, im- 
portant occasions of anniversary celebrations, and the bar; and in ex- 
amining the merits of his works, we shall confine ourselves to the re- 
cord of these labours, as exhibited upon the face of the volumes above 
designated. If that is a correct sentiment which declares, ‘‘ Sapere 
principium est et fons bene scribendi,”’ it may equally apply to the 
words good speaking, and it must be granted that the foundation of 
good writing, as well as speaking wisdom, is most manifest in the work 
before us. In fact, wisdom, that highest quality of the mind, which, 
backed by the treasures of experience, plants itself on a right basis, and 
looks forward with clear vision from causes to consequences—which 
grasps, like a giant, the whole length and breadth of its subject, and, 
like a giant, demolishes opposing argument, demonstrating every step 
as it advances—is the substratum of Mr Webster’s forensic and par- 
liamentary eloquence. But' the Latin sentiment, which we have be- 
fore quoted, may apply in its literal sense to Mr Webster’s works, be- 
cause it is to be presumed that his extemporaneous efforts, recorded in 
these volumes, have passed through the rigid revision of his own 
stylus before they were issued from the press. 

With the power of genuine eloquence few men are endowed. Many 
possess the ‘“‘copia verborum,” the power of speaking much with- 
out throwing any new light upon the subject of investigation; the 
power of using words, as a cloak, to wrap up their thoughts; and 
among these we may designate Phillips, the Irish barrister, and too 
many of our young legal advocates at the bar, as well as our political 
orators in Congress. ‘The fame of such eloquence cannot, in the na- 
ture of things, be permanent, because it has no valuable qualities in 
thought and expression calculated to endure, and no foundation solid 
enough to withstand the blasts of time. It is an eloquence which 


“ Struts and frets its hour upon the sta 
And strait is seen no more; it is a tale 
Told by an Idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 
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We remarked that few are the men who possess the qualities of 
genuine eloquence, masculine power, lucid and compact logic, vividness 
and brilliancy of illustration; who can ascend its ‘‘ highest heaven,” 
to flash its lightnings and hurl its thunders ; and, accordingly, there are 
but a few individuals whose oratorial efforts possess the attributes to 
survive the lapse of a single century. As exceptions to this remark, 
however, may be mentioned Cicero and Demosthenes of antiquity, and 
the two Pitts, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, Canning and Erskine, of modern 
times. ‘These were the men, who have erected enduring fabrics of 
oratorial fame; but the solid monuments of their eloquence stand 
scattered upon the waste of ages, like the Pyramids upon the Egyptian 
Desert. 

What are the qualities so essential to a permanent oratorial fame, 

and without which no orator can produce a powerful and enduring 
effect upon the mass of mankind? We can sum up these qualities in 
one sentence. ‘They are the mighty grasp of a subject, considered in 
all its bearings, strong yet graceful gesture, suitable voice, lucid illus- 
tration and logic united with brilliant strength. In our modern oratory 
—at least the great mass—the words seem to bear an inverse propor- 
tion to the thought. ‘To use an expressive simile of Shakespeare, the 
substantial thought seems to be concealed among the words “ like two 
grains of wheat hidden in two bushels of chaff ;”’ and it must be regret- 
ed that this character describes the great body of our public speaking, 
as exhibited at our political canvassings, at the forum and the bar. In 
our “‘ fierce democratie,” the powers of public men, at the hustings, the 
bar, and the Legislative Hall, seem to be graduated by the quantity, and 
not by the quality, of what they utter; and this fact tends to encourage 
the practice of speaking an “‘ infinite deal of nothing,’’ ad captundum 
vulgus. The necessary consequence is that the accomplishment of 
business in our great political bodies is ordinarily clogged by the efforts 
of longwinded politicians, who regard it as the highest point of their 
ambition to e a speech, which produces no effect but to impede the 
execution of public matters. ‘They do not recollect, or if they do, they 
do not heed the fact, that their speeches are just so much labour thrown 
away ; that they, moreover, consume their own time and that of the 
audience for no benefit, and that all the time thus expended must be 
paid for at its full valuation from the public purse. It is useless to ex- 
pect anything like stability and permanence, in modern oratorial fame, 
while such motives and circumstances act upon our national eloquence. 
To look for stable consequences, from such causes, would be as vain as 
to expect to blow from a spear of straw a blast loud enough to wake 
the dead, or to construct from chaff, ‘‘ which the wind driveth away,” 
the everlasting Pyramids. 

The eloquence of Cicero and Demosthenes, the two orators of Rome 
and Greece, partook the character of an antiquated, though classic age, 
and of systems which, in modern times, have been exploded; while 
the efforts of the other orators, whom we have mentioned, were strong- 
ly impregnated with the local prejudices, as well as the long establish- 
ed and settled forms of the British monarchy. Such, however, is not 
the character of the eloquence of Mr Webster. It sprang from the in- 
stitutions of civil liberty, and was nurtured amid the deep forests, the 
broad rivers, and granite mountains of a Republic. As the subjects 
upon which it is exerted are purely American, growing out of our own 
newly framed doctrines of public policy and popular government, so 
also are its principles, expressions, and illustrations of a strongly mark- 
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ed national character. Endowed with little of the gorgeous and cumu- 
lative philosophy of Burke, the chaste and refined sentiment of Can- 
ning, the lofty and impassioned declamation of the younger Pitt, the 
brilliant illustration of Sheridan, the ardent enthusiasm of Fox, or the 
rapid elegance of Erskine, the eloquence of Mr Webster, we think, 
abounds with higher qualities than those of either. It possesses a 
straightforward, demonstrative, broadcast power, which, advancing step 
by step, in a direct line of logical induction, carries the mind right 
onward, in a wide and clear road, from premises to conclusion. Mr 
Webster’s eloquence is of the Doric style of architecture. It is like a 
Doric fabric built from the American granite—massive, simple, strong, 
grand. He uses, in his demonstrations, a breadth yet conciseness of 
phrase, which admits of the broadest expansion, yet is so concise that 
it expresses precisely his own proposition. Hence, we must look for the 
general effect of his argument, as in Doric architecture, less in the gor- 
geousness of the sculpture, the gilded traceries and ornamented domes, 
than in the solidity of the column, the massiveness of the walls, the 
grandeur of the courts, and the mighty strength and breadth of the 
foundations. 

It has been alleged, and from high sources, that Mr Webster is deficient 
in powers of imagination. We intend to produce evidence, in the course 
of the present article, to show that this allegation is unfounded. If ima- 
gination is not his most remarkable power, still he possesses it, of the 
highest kind, and in an extraordinary degree; and this quality is in fair 
proportion to his other attributes of intellect—bold and fruitful, yet kept 
in check, under the action of a most rigid and scrutinizing judgment. 
Its ornaments are used only to set off the solidity of his fabric of argu- 
ment and illustration, like the flutings and moulded capitals which add 
to the effect, yet take nothing from the strength of the Doric column. 
We hazard something, perhaps, in expressing the conviction, which 
may appear heterodoxical to a certain class of men, that Mr Webster’s 
imagination is decidedly Miltonian; this fact is demonstrated through- 
out all his works. If he uses rhetorical figures at all, he draws them 
from the vast, the magnificent, the strikingly grand objects in nature, 
such as the volcano, the earthquake, the ocean, the storm, the cataract, 
the heavens, the forest, and those phenomena which convey sublime 
ideas and associations. 

As a sound expositor of Federal Jurisprudence and a powerful cham- 
pion in its defence, when the true principles of the Constitution have 
been attacked, who has stood foremost in the strife of politics, and 
upon whom the blows have fallen the thickest and the heaviest—an 
able jurist, though perhaps not versed in the technical subtleties of the 
law, like other individuals in the country who might be mentioned, Mr 
Webster has been regarded with hope and fear, by his friends and ene- 
mies, as one of the most prominent marks of attack, as well as cham- 
pions of defence; and it is probably well known to everybody that he 
is, at the present time, one of the ‘three Richmonds in the field,” as 
a candidate for the Chief Magistracy of the Republic. 

We have, thus briefly, sketched our impression of Mr Webster's 
character as an orator and forensic debater, but we do not claim for him 
any remarkable power as a political tactician. From the very frame of 
his constitution, he does not possess that pliant capacity, which can 
mould its own opinions to suit circumstances—which can gather, by 
sinister means, the discordant fragments of party—which can instigate 
them with sinister motives, in order to produce improper ends—which 
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can marshal the opposing hosts of politics, by his scouts and aids, and 
bring them in regular array and solid phalanx, upon the battlefield. 
He does not, and would not, if he could, descend to such ignoble 
means to bring about party objects. Inasmuch as sober convictions, 
springing from a sound mind and honest heart, expressed upon import- 
ant public occasions, will effect party purposes, he will advance these 
purposes, but we are convinced that he will never be found upon an 
electioneering campaign. We think the indisposition to bend to party 
interests is so great, in the case of Mr Webster, as to amount almost to 
a fault. He is too uncompromising in his political principles, and 
when to this is added the circumstance of his unwillingness to inconve- 
nience himself by personal attentions and deference to the public, in 
order to gain popularity, it may be well doubted whether, from mere 
personal considerations, he could, ordinarily, be a successful candidate 
for political office. Under a republican frame of government like that of 
the United States, where the great body of the people are the grand 
fountain of political honour, as well as the source of law, a friendly, 
familiar, courteous address is essential to a candidate for public favour. 
The mass of those, who exercise the elective franchise, like to know 
that the candidate for office, who solicits their suffrages, is one of their 
own number, having common interests and common objects with them- 
selves. ‘Their vanity is flattered by personal attentions, while they re- 
gard, with feelings of aversion, any man who shows a reserve in his 
deportment, and a dislike to mingle in their society. By consequence, 
the great importance to the candidate, of cultivating a friendly inter- 
course with the people who may be induced from this very circum- 
stance to become his constituents, is sufficiently manifest; and hence 
it has happened that many incumbents of political office can trace their 
success directly to their own personal address in acquiring public favour. 
But Mr Webster, in all his political enterprises, seems to be opposed 
to compromise of any kind; conceiving his own projects, he is willing 
to advance them only in the mode which he has prescribed. 

But, we proceed to redeem our pledge, given at the commencement 
of this article, to produce evidence to substantiate our original remarks ; 
and, for this object, we shall give to our readers divers brief references 
to his forensic arguments, his orations and parliamentary speeches, de- 
livered in the Senate of the United States, and which are beginning to 
excite a strong public interest and admiration abroad. As it was before 
intimated, we do not undertake to say that Mr Webster is deeply versed 
in the abstruse and technical learning of the law, whatever may be his 
forensic powers in debate. Although he has passed, doubtless, through 
the ‘‘ lucubrationes viginti annorum,”’ still there is no recorded evi- 
dence of the fact. Upon whatever causes Mr Webster has exhibited 
himself to the public, as a mere lawyer, he has been eminently success- 
ful, showing himself to be a profound reasoner, acquainted with his 
subject, throughout all its bearings, but less fond of dealing in technical 
subtlety and abstruse jargon, than in grasping the strong points of a 
case, and basing them on that reason which ought to be the sole foun- 
dation of jurisprudence, and which Sir Edward Coke declares is the 
life of the law. In merely civil trials, where points of law, or dry and 
uninteresting facts are involved, there is necessarily little scope for elo- 
quence ; lucid reasoning, the array of cogent authorities, and the mar- 
shalling of the facts of a case, according to the rigid rules of special 
pleading, are all that are necessary in this department of practice to 
ample professional success. Such, however, is not the fact in criminal 
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causes. Here the arguments are addressed more directly ad personam. 
In such causes, strong passions are more liable to be influenced, be- 
cause the public sympathies are much sooner awakened, where a great 
crime is charged, and human liberty and human life are brought in 
jeopardy ; and there is, moreover, in such causes, a wider scope for the 
exhibition of eloquence. Of this character, was the great trial at Sa- 
lem, in 1830, of John F. Knapp, for the murder of Joseph White, Esq., 
an aged, wealthy and respectable citizen of Salem, Massachusetts, who 
was found, on the morning of the 7th of April, 1830, in his bed—mur- 
dered! Such a crime, committed in New England, which has ever 
been distinguished for its intelligence and morals, necessarily excited a 
great degree of public abhorrence, when, moreover, it was found to 
have been committed by a young man of genteel address and respect- 
able family, and a connexion of the deceased. This cause came on for 
trial, in the month of August of the same year, when John F. Knapp 
was convicted as principal in the crime. Mr Webster appeared upon 
the prosecution, in this case, in behalf of the State. As the quotation 
of a connected chain of argument, in this trial, would exceed the limits 
which we have prescribed for the present article, we shall merely refer 
our readers to the exordium and peroration of that argument, which 
will exhibit, in some measure, the cast of his eloquence, and his extra- 
ordinary powers in addressing a jury. Let it be remembered, that, in 
accordance with well established principles of law, the individual who 
stands by, aiding and abetting in the crime of murder, even if he did 
not strike a blow, is guilty as principal in the crime. We would also 
apprize our readers of the fact, that the introductory remarks of Mr 
Webster’s speech relate to observations which were made by the op- 
posing counsel, Mr Dexter, in behalf of the prisoner, and that the sup- 
posed assassin, who struck the blow, Richard Crowninshield, commit- 
ted suicide while in prison. 

The next reference, which we shall make to Mr Webster’s forensic 
eloquence, is the conclusion of his argument in the case of the im- 
peachment of James Prescott, before the Senate of Massachusetts. 
This impeachment was brought about by divers charges made against 
this gentleman for malfeasance in office, while on the Bench as Judge 
of Probate of Wills. The articles, constituting the subject of his 
impeachment, were substantially these : that he had held probate courts 
for official transactions, at places otherwise than those authourized by 
law ; that he had taken illegal fees; and that he had acted as counsel 
and received fees in cases which were pending in a court wherein he 
was to act as Judge. Mr Webster contended, in the first place, that 
there was no sufficiently substantive charge in the articles of impeach- 
ment, of official misconduct and maladministration. In the second 
place, that the charge of receiving illegal fees was not alleged in a cer- 
tain sum, and that it was consequently defective, inasmuch as it did not 
state ‘‘the offensive act for which the fee was taken and the amount of 
the fee received.” He contended, in the third place, that the Judge 
had a right before the passage of the restraining statute, forbidding such 
an act, to give professional advice in cases which were pending before 
him as Judge. ‘To prove these several points, he delivered a cogent 
argument in behalf of the prisoner, which finally resulted in his ac- 
quittal. 

We have alluded to the works of Mr Webster, as connected with 
limited Jurisprudence, in which he has been exhibited only as a great 
lawyer, in no measure associated with the distinctive Institutions of the 
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American Government. But the light in which he exhibits himself to 
the public most strongly, and in which we shall at present consider 
him, is that of an American Orator, when he has appeared upon 
important public occasions, upon those local topics which have sprung 
from our own American soil, and which have grown out of our own 
American Institutions. Bunker Hill, Faneuil Hall, Plymouth, the 
Senate of the United States—these are the great witnesses of his ex- 
traordinary talents in the discussion of American principles and policy. 
They are the temples, upon whose altars the flame of his genius has 
burnt the brightest and strongest. Among the most prominent of these 
public efforts are the oration delivered at Plymouth in commemoration 
of the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Address delivered at the lay- 
ing of the Corner Stone of the Bunker Hill Monument, the Eulogy 
upon Adams and Jefferson, and divers discourses and arguments made 
upon important public occasions on great questions of public policy 
and Constitutional Law. They all maintain the prominent character- 
istics of a vigourous and philosophic mind. If it were necessary to point 
out works which exhibit the distinctive character of our own govern- 
ment, we should designate these productions of Mr Webster. They 
abound with sound expositions of our representative system, historical 
as well as argumentative, marking out the true line of American policy 
in the establishment of our Institutions; and, at the same time, they 
exhibit the strongest examples of American Literature. The subjects 
themselves are exclusively national. ‘The doctrines therein discussed 
are American doctrines, and the modes of expression are those which 
would hardly be made use of by anybody but Daniel Webster. 

We referred to the productions of Mr Webster as exhibiting a strong 
example of American Literature, and this fact only furnishes another 
demonstration of the rank nonsense of the remark which maintains 
that we have not on our own soil the principles of national literary 
distin*tion. What constitutes the soil in which the most masculine and 
splendid literature may grow up and flourish! Is it not where the 
mind is free and the moral energies untrammelled ? Where, then, is 
there a country in which a broader field is spread out to its most ardent 
enterprizes than in our own rising Republic, in the fresh and vigourous 
doctrines of our fundamental law, the American Constitution? Where 
can it better take root and fructify than in the soil of Republican Go- 
vernment, and under the effulgent blaze of that great sun of freedom, 
THE FREE AND WELL GOVERNED PRESS? Where better than in those all 
conquering dectrines of human right, which were first promulgated in 
our Declaration of Independence, which are now gone abroad shaking 
thrones, subverting ancient institutions, and heaving the monarchies of 
Europe, as with an earthquake? Must Literature forever be locked up 
in the monumental marble of Greece and Italy, and the gorgeous, yet 
superannuated fabrics of the European monarchies? We do most firm- 
ly insist that there is in our country the basis of as original, masculine 
and glorious a literature as any age has produced. It exists in the na- 
ture of the government, our peculiar history, the hardihood and free- 
dom of the people, our territorial magnitude and the gigantic features 
of our scenery. It exists in the activity and enterprize of the subject, 
and the wonderful progression in wealth and intelligence of our Atlantic 
states. It is bedded in the mighty ridges of the Alleghanies, which 
can boast of as much grandeur, yea, antiquity, as the most ancient 
monuments of Greece, Egypt, or Rome. ‘The voice of American Li- 
terature may be made to speak in the never ceasing thunders of Niagara, 
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and may be reflected from the surface of our vast rivers and lakes. It 
may grow up from our western forests, which for ages stood unmoved 
amid their mighty solitudes, while empires were rising and crumbling ; 
which were afterwards the scene of the most extraordinary vicissitudes 
both of savage and civilized man, and which can trace an antiquity as 
remote as the dawn of creation. We maintain, then, that the elements 
of a massive literature are here, and it only requires the mind of this 
country to model and construct it. We rejoice, as an American, that 
Mr Webster in his own sphere—political literature—has performed the 
work so well. 

The first oration which we have mentioned, namely, the Centennial 
Address, delivered at Plymouth in commemoration of the landing of the 
Pilgrim Fathers upon the bleak coasts of New England, 


‘¢ When the sea around was black with storms, 
And white the shores with snow,” 


was delivered at the commencement of the third century after the land- 
ing of the emigrants. In the consideration of subjects incidental to the 
occasion, he was necessitated to discuss principles de novo. He had to 
disclaim all the time-honoured and long-established forms of the Bri- 
tish monarchy, and to transplant himself back into remote ages, amid 
foundations of government laid in an unbroken forest, filled with savage 
men and savage beasts, and to show the emigrants as they laid the ba- 
sis of this empire; as they braced their arms and hearts to encounter 
the obstacles of the wilderness in order to its successful establishment ; 
as they framed their system of Colonial J.aw and planted their banners 
upon the perilous ridge of innovation! He was to show them when 
they first established the system of self government. These he was 
bound incidentally to describe, and he fully sustained himself in the 
trial. 

Apart from personal advantages, such as gesture, voice, and person, 
all of which Mr Webster possesses in an eminent degree, and which 
add so much to the effect of oral eloquence, his style and mode of ex- 
pression may be recommended as models of good writing. It is found- 
ed upon clear and compact thought, condensed and comprehensive ner- 
vousness. He uses words enough only to cover his meaning, and they 
are of the most select and expressive kind. As evidence of the opinions 
which we have advanced, we should be pleased to quote a few brief ex- 
tracts from the different orations and discourses which he has delivered 
on important public occasions, touching matters of local interest to us 
as Americans, but this is impracticable. 

Enough, however, we think, has already been said, to exhibit the 
character of Mr Webster’s oratorical powers, but the two volumes 
comprising his labours abound in so many beauties, and are, moreover, 
so compacted in their frame of argument, that to extract different frag- 
ments, would be like exhibiting a brick to prove the magnificence of a 
vast and splendid city. But the most interesting attitude, as we before 
intimated, which Mr Webster sustains toward the American people, is 
that of a great constitutional lawyer. It is probably well known to 
everybody, that the most interesting discussions and those which have 
involved more important consequences than any other since the estab- 
lishment of the government, have sprung from the difference of opinion 
regarding the legal construction of the Constitution, and these have 
grown, of late years, into fearful magnitude. The breadth of the terms, 
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necessarily used in that instrument, the vast ground of jurisdiction 
which it covers, embracing remote sections of territory, oftentimes of 
adverse interests, and a determination of the particular motives which 
operated upon the minds of its framers when it was adopted, makes this 
question one of extreme difficulty and danger to the American people. 
It is well known that the several questions of the Tariff, Internal Im- 
provement, and the Constitutionality of a National Bank, as well as,the 
measure of power belonging to the Federal over the State Govern- 
ments, have each and all undergone powerful discussions, and been 
made the foundation of party demarcations during every stage of our 
constitutional existence. The first discussion of great importance and 
magnitude, in which the question of the Constitutional power of the 
General Government over the States was considered, and which brought 
the Constitutional and Nullifying party into direct collision, as is well 
known, occurred in 1830 in the Senate of the United States, upon the 
resolution of Mr Foote, of Connecticut, regarding the management of 
the public lands: and it was this which first brought Mr Webster before 
the public as the great champion of the Federal Constitution. His an- 
tagonist, upon this occasion, was Mr Hayne, the eloquent and chival- 
rous defender of what may be now designated as the South Carolina 
Doctrines. The design of the resolution Of Mr Foote was to accelerate 
the,sales of the public lands. That fact was made the basis of an argu- 
ment by Mr Hayne, to show that the income springing from the sale 
of the public lands would be a source of permanent revenue to the Na- 
tional Treasury, and thus tend to the consolidation of the government, 
and this reflection engendered all that host of arguments which have 
ever been arrayed against what are denominated Northern Measures. 
From certain collateral questions, which had no intimate bearing upon 
the subject of discussion before the Senate, he had been drawn into the 
wide field of collision between the General and State Governments, 
and in the course of his remarks he had dragged in questions and made 
attacks upon the system of policy of the Northern portion of the Con- 
federacy, which it was necessary to defend; and this opened all the 
sources of sectional pride and jealousy. Mr Webster came out as the 
defender of New England. All that he could do, under the cireum- 
stances of the case, was to follow his antagonist through the track of 
his argument, to ward off his blows, and to bring him back to the ori- 
ginal question of the controversy ; and the labour developed the full 
strength of his intellectual powers. The speeches, on either side, are 
acknowledged to be the most splendid exhibition of American parlia- 
mentary eloquence witnessed since the establishment of the Government. 


This debate was regarded with intense interest throughout the different _ 


sections of the Republic, as it was the first time in the history of the 


government, in which the local opinions of the North and South had 
come in direct collision, inasmuch as it brought out respectively their _ 


most powerful champions, and as it constituted an epoch in the annals 
of American parliamentary eloquence. 
The next controversy, regarding the powers of the General Govern- 


ment over the States, again brought out Mr Webster upon the field, | 
against, perhaps, a more powerful antagonist—Mr Calhoun, the logical — 
and brilliant champion of Nullification, in fact the grand founder of the | 
system; and he met him with the same composure and energy which — 


had characterized his conflict with his predecessour in the controversy, 
Mr Hayne. Like the gladiator at the Grecian games, another champion 
was brought upon the field, to try with him the issues of muscular 
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strength. The progress of Nullification was, at that time, converging 
to a point—taxes upon imports had been passed, and the bill to provide 
for the collection of these duties was the ground of struggle between 
Messieurs Calhoun and Webster. The former, however, was too much 
agitated by contending passions to take a very strong hold upon public 
opinion at that time, although his effort was strikingly brilliant and logi- 
cal. It is, perhaps, needless to add, at the present crisis, that this argu- 
ment of Mr Webster established the Northern doctrines of the Consti- 
tution upon a strong basis, and to the full satisfaction of the American 
people. ‘The compromise bill, however, introduced by Mr Clay, whom 
no American can contemplate without admiration, prevented the exer- 
cise of a belligerent force for the collection of the revenue. 

We might quote, ad infinitum, from the orations, speeches, and dis- 
courses of Mr Webster, in these volumes, abounding with compact 
logic, solid views of liberty and law, and clear and forcible and splen- 
did illustration, but a more perfect evidence of these qualities may be 
found in the volumes themselves. Enough, we trust, has been shown 
to sustain our remarks, as exhibiting his great powers of mind. We 
do not think, however, as was before intimated, that he has yet attained 
to that acme of reputation, as an orator, which he deserves ; but it must 
be granted that his fame is rapidly augmenting in the admiration of the 
world abroad. 

It may, perhaps, be deemed a bold remark, but we do not fear to 
hazard it, that no evidence can be shown, that there is a statesman now 
living, who has brought to bear upon his questions of forensic or par- 
liamentary discussion a mightier grasp of mind. Lord Brougham, the 
only statesman under the British monarchy, who can be compared to 
him, may, perhaps, possess more of what is technically called ‘‘ learn- 
ing’’—general knowledge, but we have never seen any proof that, asa 
megs debater, the British orator is his superiour. We do not, 

owever, claim for Mr Webster a playful, scintillating mind. Its cha- 
racter is rather the reverse, being of a cast which is solemn, severe, 
dignified, elaborate and solid. From this character he has been charged 
with too great artificial elaboration, and with too little nature. This 
charge may have a foundation, but we regard his laboured and cum- 
brous strength, which seems to travel straightforward upon its track, like 
the mighty course of the elephant through the tangled thickets of the 
forest. All his works bear the character of great effort and deep thought 
—volumen studio conscriptum et elaboratum, and just in proportion 
to these qualities do we deem them valuable. He always enters upon 
his subject as if it ought to task his highest powers and involved im- 
portant consequences. He never wanders from it to cull the flowers of 
poetry, but his figurative illustrations, if they come at all, spring up, to 
use his own language, ‘like the outbreaking of a fountain from the 
earth, or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, original, 
native force.’” We admire the lightning-like logic of Calhoun, the elo- 
quent exuberance of Hayne, the flowing strains—the music and the ma- 
jesty of Clay ; but, as a model, we should prefer the compact, the search- 
ing and vigourous, though sometimes ponderous eloquence of Daniel 
Webster. It is well that we have such a man who can stand out before 
the world as 4 prominent orator, embodying, as it were, the general 
character and spirit of our Institutions, for it cannot be denied that our 
government is beginning to exercise an important influence over politi- 
cal affairs abroad. Within fifty years, from a population of three mil- 
lions, it has augmented to thirteen, and its resources and enterprizes have 
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increased in the same proportion. From an infancy, oppressed by a 
cruel stepmother, it has sprung forward to a vigourous and gigantic man- 
hood. ‘The power which Edmund Burke, in the British House of Com- 
mons, once contemptuously termed “that little speck, scarce visible in 
the mass of national interest, a small seminal principle rather than a 
formed body,” has grown to a magnitude which may ultimately con- 
troul the destinies of Europe. And for the discussion of American 
principles and the maintainance of American Institutions we require a 
man like Daniel Webster, whose mind is proportioned to the task, to 
lift up a voice, which shall not only be felt throughout his own coun- 
try, but shall reach the dark and desolate shores of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere ; a voice which shall proclaim to the victims of despotic mis- 
rule, the rights of man and the doctrines of Republican Government. 

Finally, whatever may be the distinctive party principles of Mr Web- 
ster, we have considered him mainly as an orator and a lawyer, and we 
believe that every American citizen has reason to be proud of such a 
man as the organ of American doctrines, bone of the bone and flesh of 
the flesh of Republican Institutions. As the advocate of great princi- 
ples of American Constitutional Law and representative government, 
future time will yield to him a higher rank in the annals of human great- 
ness than is accorded by the present age; for, as in physical nature, 
objects are known to loom up amid distant ocean fogs into double height 
and magnitude, so, also, does the reputation of men from the vast and 
misty solitude of past ages. When the man is before us we regard 
him as one of ourselves, possessed of the common feelings and failings 
of humanity, but when he is separated from us by distance of time, 
we cannot survey his physical infirmities, and we are left to admire 
alone the greatness of his mind. We do not doubt that when the gloomy 
epitaph of Ilium is written upon all around us, 7roja fuit, that of Daniel 
Webster will be in substance the following: AN UNSUCCESSFUL POLITI- 
CIAN, BUT A GREAT AND HONEST MAN; UNSUCCESSFUL, BECAUSE HE 
WAS HONEST. 


THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEII: 


By Sumner Lincoun FAIRFIELD. 


ARGUMENT. 


Tux Pompeiians prepare to attend the games of the amphitheatre. Cruelty has 
become universal custom. Chariot races. The trumpet sounds, the athlete 
and agonistes enter, and the gladiatorial games begin. The first fatal com- 
bat. The second combat between a Briton and a Gaul. The summons 
for the Christians. Procession of the Heathen Priests around the arena. 
Adoration rendered to the Phidian Statue of Jove. A Christian, overwhelmed 
by mortal terrour, apostatizes, and is reserved to endure the contempt of the 
Paynims, whom in his soul he abhorred. Pansa brought forth from the dun- 
geons to contend with the African Lion. His appearance in the arena. His 
apostrophe to the Statue of Jove. The ejaculations of the audience, who de- 
nounce the vengeance of the gods on the blasphemer of their power. Pansa’s 
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reply. The volcano begins its ravages. The famished lion let loose upon 
Pansa. His speech over the crouching and fearful beast. Torrents of lava 
rush down the sides of Vesuvius and the amphitheatre is strewn with ashes, 
cinders, and fiery hail. The shrieks of multitudes rushing from Herculaneum 
destroyed by deluges of burning lava. Pansa’s warning. The escape of the many 
thousand spectators of the games through the vomitories of the amphitheatre. 
Instinctive flight of the fearstruck lion. The action of the volcano described. 
Dialogue between the Pretor and Pansa alone in the amphitheatre. The ty- 
rant and the intended victim fly forth along the desolated streets of Pompeii, 
the one to secure his treasures, the other to seek Mariamne. The Christians 
meet and fly toward the sea. The vision of the Flamen. Pansa, Mariamne, 
the Virgin of Pompeii, and the Aged Christian embark upon the agitated and 
discoloured sea. The Death Cries of Pompeii. The ruin consummated. 
Farewell of the Christians. Description of their refuge among the moun- 
tains of Switzerland. The Martyrs of Paganism become the Patriots of 
Christendom. 


CANTO IIl. 


Tuov Giant Phantom of the Old Renown ! 

Oh, mightiest spirit of the merciless ! 

How like a Demon from hell’s lava throne, 
Thou risest on my eye, as I behold 

The spectres of the Past, and paint their deeds ! 
bs from the abyss of ages—from the Night 

Of Earth’s extinguished generations—rise 

The beings of an elder world to be 

The theme in song of one whom all the earth, 
And all it hath or ever can inherit, 

Ne’er can solace for all the woes of Time. 

Now o’er the heaven of Thought the glimmering forms 
Of empires rent and centuries past career— 
Now giant Shadows of the Buried move 
Around me—beautiful and haughty forms— 
Waked from the dust of ages to endure, 

Again, the vanities of earth’s best joys, 

The certainties of evil—(mind restores 

The dead)—and havoc cries ascend the heavens 
While to Pompeii’s waiting thousands, groans 
Of the convulsed volcano give reply. 

The feeble and the famishing and . 
Whose toil a thousand years will not reveal, 
Alone are seen upon the public ways, 

And every face is chronicled with care, 
Loathing the lingering lapse of wasted breath, 
The purposeless continuance of low toil 

And want and thankless servitude, amid 

The meshes of a wan and dim despair. 

All else find pastime in the savageness 

Of games where smiles and shouts are bought with blood. 
Questor, edile, senator and knight, 

Censor and flamen, vestal and courtesan, 

Noble and commoner, commingling, meet 

Amid the horrours of that final day, 

Whose shuddering sunlight to Pompeii bids 
Farewell—through centuries of Night interred,— 
In torture to seek rapture, in the pangs 
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Of gladiators gored and Christians gashed 

And mangled to proclaim their ecstacies ! 

The dicer in the midst suspends his skill, 
Tested by spoil wrung from the heart of want, 
To witness and applaud the guiltier tests 

Of science; and the banqueter forsakes 

The wanton wassail of the flesh to seek 

The richer revel of the bandit mind; 

And spotless vestals the electric fire 

Of Vesta’s shrine desert and through their veils 
Gaze, from the podium* of patrician pride, 

On sinless blood poured o’er the trampled sand 
From the hot veins of causeless strife; the judge 
Bears from the Forum the remorseless thoughts, 
Which, petrified by usage, have become 

His Nature, never thrilled by mercy’s voice. 
The matron, whom dishonour dares not name ; 
The virgin in her beauty angel pure; 

The warriour, who, amid the Torrid Zone 

Or icehills of Helvetia, ne’er had learned 

The strategy of pale retreat, nor paused 

In the swift triumph of his bannered march; 
The merchant, whose integrity no oo 
Assails; the poet from his dreams of eld, 
Elfiand and wizardry and fabled gods ; 

Sages, by their disciples canonized, 

Who from Saturnian visions, feigning power © 
Without oppression and republics stained 

By no corruptions, bosomed ’mid the bowers 
Of the Evening Isles or Orcades—arise 

To look upon the agonistes’ face 

Imaging hell, and with the Circus’ shouts 
Mingle the fiats of angrier a 

And augurs to perfect their oracles 

Come now to gaze upon the cloven heart 

And watch the sj isms of Nature’s utter throes. 
Pompeii’s might and affluence await 

The Pretor’s voice, and the vast fabric gleams 
With million glances and with million cries 
Echoes, as from the Podium now the word 

Of Power commands—* Lo! let the games begin !” 


Cheered by the charioteers, who proudly stand, 
Reining their fury, round the battlement 
Rush the barbed chargers, like the samiel cloud 
O’er Zara when the tropic burns with death ; 
And breathless watchers, who, upon the race, 
Risk many a talent, when they would deny 
‘The alms of one poor obolus to woe, 
Hang waiting oniee triumph or despair. 
One wins, the prelude closes, and the host, 
Like winds amid a wilderness of leaves, 
Sink down and to the dread arena turn. 
The trumpet summons—awful silence floats 


* What is now the orchestra—then, the envied place of power and privilege. 


+ However the sages of antiquity condemned the cruel sports of their coun- 
trymen, they seldom hesitated to witness and thereby sanction the atrocities 
which were perpetrated in every amphitheatre. Like the bullfights of modern 
Spain, the gladiatorial contests (the death struggle of the agonistes and — 
always attracted the presence and enjoyment ot the most learned, opulent an 
famed of the Romans. 
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Over the multitudes who fix their gaze 
Upon the portals of the cells beneath. 


They open, and the gladiators move 
Round the thronged circle to display their forms, 
Athlete and strong, and with the voice of ‘death 
Salute the ruthless Genius of the Games.* 
From many a kingdom thralled they come—from realms 
Spoiled by the locust hordes of Rome ; the Gaul, 
The Briton and the Thracian and the Frank, 
The Wehrmanne and the Hebrew and the Celt, 
Every clime’s vanquished—every age’s wreck, 
All codes and creeds, strangers or friends, contend 
Here in assassin strife to please their lords. 
One deep wild shout like breaking billows swells, 
Hailing the victims of the carnage fiend, 
And on the sands two stalwart forms alone 
Remain; and now Sigalion, voiceless god 
Of Memphian mysteries, of all the host 
Seems sovereign, such a quivering stillness hangs 
Over the thousands, who await the fray 
With eyes electric as the ether fires, 
Lips sealed by passion, hearts, like lava, still 
In their intensest rapture! Bickering swords 
Clash quickly, yet, with matchless skill, each blow 
Or thrust falls on the flashing steel ; and long, 
With fixed eyes dropping not their folded lids, 
And marble lips, and brows whereon the veins 
Burn like the stormbolt o’er ice pinnacles, 
And heaving bosoms, naked in their strength, 
And limbs in every attitude of grace 
And power—they struggle, not in hope of fame, 
To win dominion, or achieve revenge ; 
But by their toil and agony and blood 
To amuse the languid masters of the world. 
From the free forest where he walked a king, 
From his hearth’s altar where he stood a priest, 
Hither, in manacles, was — man 
Dragged for a mockery and gory show! 
An erring glance—and o’er a prostrate form 
Of beauty stands the unrejoicing foe, 
Sternly receiving from the merciless 
The still command to slay ! and now he lifts 
His serried sabre purpled to the hilt 
With that heart’s Blood he might have deeply loved! 
One groan—a gasp—a shudder—and a soul 
Hath gone to join the myriad witnesses 
Who in the winds of northern wilds invoke 
The Desolators to avenge their doom. 
The Avengers hear, and cry aloud ‘ Revenge!’ 


While o’er the sands they drag the dead, and strew 
The place of carnage with uncrimsoned dust, 
Mirth reigns and voices mingle everywhere, 
Lauding the skill of the barbarian’s strife, 
The picturesque — lingering gasp— 
And awful struggle of the dying slave. 
Some talk of Titus, deeming him too just, 
Gentle and generous while conspiracy 


* Morituri te salutant! (the dead salute thee) were the melancholy words of 
prophecy uttered by all condemned to fight in the arena. 
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Matters Domitian and Locasta’s cup.* 

And some relate, looking upon the mount, 
Traditions of volcanoes direr far 

Than ought that menace men in latter days; 

The depths of mountains boiling—valleys filled 
With o’erthrown hills—and islands through the floods 
Of ocean, apparitions, to the stars 

Casting the torrid terrours of their birth. 

Some say, the Pretor, when the lustrum ends, 
Will govern Syria, and the sage surmise 

That confiscation in Campania bought 

The Senate’s will that he should rule the East. 
Wine, love, the dance, war, wealth, ambition, hate, 
Earthquake, plague, priesthood, revel, rival sects 
In faith or knowledge, yesterday’s delights, 
Tomorrow’s deeds—each, all, in various speech, 
Absorb the mind until the trumpet sounds. 


Again, scarce breathing stillness falls—again 
The gladiators enter, and the strife, 
Protracted but to close in death, goes on. 
A Briton, from the land of Caradoc, 
Whose daily breath had been Plinlimmon’s breeze, 
Beneath the weapon of the Gaul pours out 
Blood glowing with the soul of liberty, 
And dies, to Druid altars in the realm 
Of Mona, breathing back his heart, whose voice 
Andrastet in her home of vengeance, hears. 
Triumphant shouts and quick expiring shrieks, 
Dread silence and hurrahs and agonies 
Succeed each mortal fray; and oft the sands, 
Dabbled by gory fingers, trampled o’er 
By feet that fail beneath the crushing strength 
Of the grim victors—freshly again are strewn 
To bury blood which sunk not into earth, 
But from beholding heaven drew down the wrath 
That made almighty Rome, to every land, 
A curse, a mockery and a shuddering jest. 
‘‘ Three spirits wander by the spectre stream! 
Are the great people glutted with the gore ?” 
Said Diomede, for Pansa’s trial horr 
With an mare — waiting . ag. 
‘* Sound for the Christians and the desert king! 
It darkens hurriedly and lava hail 
Hurtles amid the ashes! we may rob 
The God of Triumph of the Apostates’ blood, 
Or losé the rapture of their agonies. 
Throw wide the portals! let the Christians come !” 


The mitred ministers of idol rites 
Came on in bannered pomp and conscious power, 
Circling the arena; and the lictor guard 
Followed with Pansa, and another form 
That shrunk and faltered as ten thousand eyes 
Searched out the fear that harrowed his pale heart. 
Slow to the wail of Lydian flutes and blast 
Of clarions breathing death, with looks of awe 


* Titus is supposed to have been poisoned by his brother Domitian—who was 


himself finally assassinated. Locasta was the female fiend of Colchian drugs. 


¢ Or Andate, the British goddess of victory and retribution, ; to whom sacri- 
fices were offered amid the Llwyn and on the cromleche of the Druids, 
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Feigned and drooped eyes of mystery, around 
Moved the procession; and the Presul’s* gaze 
Wandered, in haughty majesty, along 

The risen and revering host he blessed. 

Few think, for thought is born of pain, and night 
Hath not repose, nor day, free bliss to him 
Whose spirit’s rapt; yet all can feel and fear,— 
For that is flesh—the earthborn shadows cast 
Around them by their destinies; and they, 

Who dwell in earth’s abundance and from domes, 
Stately and glistering, issue to receive 

Guerdons of gold for oracles of wrath, 

Illume not, save with fires of hell, the gloom 
That curtains the black portal of the grave. 
Virtue needs no interpreter, and vice, 

Like palace tombs, mocks its own turpitude, 
When painted o’er with saintly imageries ; 

But Faith, that searches not, dreads every dream, 
Becoming to itself a hell, and seeks 

Heaven through the pontiff, who, in secret doubt 
Of joys elysian, craves earth’s richest gifts, 
And at his votary’s phantom banquet smiles. 


Before the image—(wrought by Phidias, when 
His faithless country unto rival realms 
Banished his genius)—of the supreme Jove, 
The Presul paused, and with adoring zeal 
Cast incense on the altar; and soft wreaths 
Of perfumed vapour round the eagle’s beak, 
The lifted sceptre and most godlike brow, 
(The artist’s mind was the sole deity) 
Curled as in homage, and one blended voice 
Burst from the thousands—* Supreme Jove is God!” 
Then all the priests from every fane and all 
The accolytes and soldiers incense flung, 
And the proud statue prondly seemed to smile. 
Next, bent and trembling, blind and dumb with fear, 
A Christian came (from noisome catacombs 
Dragged forth to prove his feebleness of faith,) 
Like the great Pisan,t who from midnight heavens 
Could summon the eternal stars and fill 
His angel spirit with their glories, yet 
Abjured, in fear, before his bigot foes, 
All the magnificence of thought, and knelt, 
A hoar apostate, in the dust, to win 
The lingering torture of a few sad hours, 
And live—a monument of mind dethroned ! 
Onward he came with tottering childhood’s step, 
And with a face to all but terrour dead. 
He loved the light, adored the truth, yet dared 
Meet not the perils it revealed; and now 
He clung unto the altar and gasped out 
His panic breath, and gazed beseeching round 
In utter horrour’s wilderment, and groped 
Amid the shrine lights for the frankincense, 
With quivering fingers hurriedly ; but Fear 
Had quenched soul, feeling, sense,—and, as his hand 
Moved o’er the marble with a mindless aim, 








* The chief priest of the Salii—ecclesiastical guardians of the Ancylia. 


+ Galileo. See Brewster’s Life of that great and weak man, for an account 
of his sad recantation of his magnificent doctrines and discoveries. 
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And the wild pantings of his bosom spread 
Hues ghastlier than death’s along his cheek, 
A stern centurion, with a frown of scorn 

And sickened pity, from the censer took 

The idol’s odour and upon the palm 

Of the apostate threw it with a curse ; 

And ere the lapse of thought, his worship flashed 
On the stern aspect of the demon god! 

And, onward borne triumphantly, he passed 
To meet, through every hour of haunted time, 
Derision for denial of his Lord! 


Hate on his brow and in his heart revenge, 
Diomede glared upon the lofty form 
That now before the awful statue stood. 
No pride, lightening defiance, in his eye, 
Dared the despair of fortune; no wild faith 
Waited for miracles; but there he stood, 
Beautiful in the magnificence of Truth, 
Before the haughty scorners of chained kings, 
The mightiest and most merciless of earth, 
His thought above the proudest of them all, 
And on the countless eyes, that watched him, looked 
With the sublime serenity unknown 
To natures weak or terrible as hours 
And their events decree. No joy, no pain 
Changed the fixed features of a calm resolve ; 
No glance betrayed a triumph in his fate, 
Or doubt that might avert his martyrdom. 
Upon the still crowd rose his gentle eyes 
Blue and translucent as the heaven, as erst 
The sungod, gliding up the glacier steeps 
Of Hemus, o’er the tossed Aigean cast 
His deathless smile among the Cyclades. 
Pure in his faith and passionless in truth, 
He never sought to seal with agony 
The creed of the Anointed, but, instead, 
Shunned Paynimrie’s resort and dwelt in wilds, 
Distrusting the infirmities that oft 
O’ersway the spirit; but the fated hour 
Had not passed by—the one deep love, that chained 
His heart to earth, was parted, it might be 
To welcome him to paradise, if not, 
To meet his welcome there; and now, beyond 
The tyrant passions of the world, he stood 
Dauntless ’mid heathendom, and thus, in tones 
Strong as the ocean’s, in whose utter deeps 
The Alps may sink, yet leave vast deeps above, 
He to the image of the Thunderer spake. 


‘** Thou breathless Mocker of the humbled mind ! 
Thou Idol Image of remorseless power! 
Shall being, quickened by the glowing blood, 
In worship bow to thee, a sculptured block ? 
Shall intellect, illumed and magnified, 
Whose home is ether, whose immortal hope 
Is deathless glory, render unto thee 
The adoration of the Deity? 
Oh, how should men be just when they have throned 
Amid the universe, o’erswaying all, 
A supreme verngeance—demon deified ? 
Whose common and commended deeds would crown 
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A mortal with the curses of the world, 

And round him spread a solitude of hate 
Haunted alone by grovelling infamies ! 

Well wast thou fabled—son of Earth and Time! 
For all impurities and ills are thine, 
Transformed despoiler! e’en thy votaries mock 
Yet mimic thee, as well they may, the work 

Of their own lusts! Canst thou call forth one star 
Of all that blossom in the boundlessness 

Of that undying heaven unknown to thee ? 

Will Mazzaroth or Mythra soar or sink ? 

Or terrible behemoth leave his depths ? 

Or the proud desert bird feel nature’s love ? 
Because thou bidst? doth thine own eagle fear 
The power men quail at? or the tempest float 
Along Olympus, hurling arrowy fires, 

In reverence to thy hest? yet why is this? 
Methinks, I wander back to Pagan faith, 

Thus questioning the hewn meal, which pourtrays 
The apotheosis of man’s worst revenge ! 
Beneath the unimaged, unimagined Gop, 

Who hath no temple but infinity, 

Where the great multitude of stars adore, 
Flying along their glorious spheres—I stand 
Here in thy home, Cit fits thy nature well,) 
And, without awe or exultation, dare 

Deny thee incense, prayer, love, fear and faith!” 


Not louder in its burning temple roared 
The dread volcano when the firestorm came, 
And earth’s abysses quivered in their wrath, 
Than now the voices of the phrenzied host. 
“Tear the blasphemer! let the wild beasts forth 
To rend his limbs and gnash his living heart! 
Impale the accursed! chain him within the fire! 
Saw him asunder! cast his viper tongue 
Into the serpents’ den to poison them !” 
Thus thousands shrieked—yet now the shoutings changed. 
‘Hark! Jove the Avenger answers! lo! the heavens 
With shuddering clouds are filled, and lightnings leap 
Through their gored bosoms, and the thunder shaft 
Bickers along the air! great Jove beholds 
And hears—now wither, thou blaspheming slave!” 


Awed yet untrembling, Pansa calm replied. 
“Ye hear no thunder—but Destruction’s how]! 
Ye see no lightning—but the lava glare 
Of desolation sweeping o’er your pride ! 

Death is beneath, around, above, within 

All who exult to inflict it on my heart, 

And ye must meet it, fly when, where ye will, 
For in the madness of your cruelties 

Ye have delayed till every hope is dead. 

Let the doom come! our faiths will soon be tried. 
Gigantic spectres from their shadowy thrones, 
With ghastly smiles to welcome ye, arise. 

The Pharaohs and Ptolemies uplift 

Their glimmering sceptres o’er ye—bidding all 
Bare their dark bosoms to the Omnisicient God : 
And every strange and horrid mythos waits 

To fold ye in the terrours of its dreams. 

—For thee, proud Pretor! throned on human hearts 
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And warded by thy cohorts from the arm 

Of violated virtue and spurned Right, 

And suffering’s madness—though thy regal tomb 
Cepolline proudly stand, thy scattered dust 
Shall never sleep within it; years shall fade 
And nations perish and ten thousand kings, 
With all their thrice ten thousand victories, 
Rest in oblivion, and the very earth 

Change with the changes of her children, yet 
The empty mansion of thy vain renown 
Shall stand that generations unconceived 
May ask the deeds of him who was cast out 
By vengeance from his fathers’ sepulchres!”’ 


Diomede’s voice, like a wild blast, went forth. 
*‘ Let loose the wild beasts on him! why are we 
Thus left to bear the traitor’s arrogance ? 
The convict’s scorn? the gladiator’s speech? 
Let loose the only foe that fits his faith ; 
The Mauretanian’s arguments are meet 
And suit his mystic cabala. Throw wide 
The cells and let the lion make reply.” 


‘¢ The outer corridors,’”’ the Lanista said, 
** Are filled with ashes, and within the vaults 
Arches have fallen and no power can ope 
The portal of the Atlas beast, my lord!” 


“ Bring a ballista, then, and shatter it! 
For by the eternal Fates and all the Gods! 
This darer and blasphemer shall not scape. 
Let none depart! why, would the people shun 
The luxury of this despiser’s pangs, 
Or doth his airy talk infect your souls 
And sway your thoughts by oracles of woe ? 
Spare Nazarenes! who would o’erturn the creed 
And code of Rome, and on the throne of earth 
Exalt the image of a felon God! 
Be wise, stern, ruthless, men !—so, dash to earth 
The portal and goad on the savage king!” 


Still by Jove’s altar standing, Pansa looked 
Upon the fluctuating host around, 
Some with fear trembling, some with baffled hate, 
Some silent in excess of passion, some 
Most earnest to behold the game of death, 
And thus, like a cathedral knell, he spake. 
‘**T show ye mercy none will show to me! 
Fly! ere the banners of the galleys wave 
Beyond the cape! fly, ere the earth and air 
Become the hell that fiction fables! fly 
Ere carnage shrieks amid the torrent fire! 
For me ’t is nought—for you, ’t is all—away!” 
Yet, mocking truth and justice, all from flight 
Turned back, and in the joy of shedded blood 
Leaned o’er the arena. From the shattered cell 
The famished lion sprung, with coiling mane 
And fiendish eyes and jaws that clashed for gore. 


“Take thy sword, Christian ! at thy foot it lies— 
And let the heathen, as thou callest them, mark 
And laud thy skill in combat! take thy sword!” 
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A demon smile convulsed the Pretor’s lip, 

Yet Pansa, in the deep unshaken voice 

Of Truth’s immortal sanctity replied. 

“The Martyr needs no weapon: his defence, 
Shield, sabre, helm, spear, banner, all are one. 
A breath from the Eternal—a quick ray 

From the immortality of Gop—he lives 

But in His mercy, dies but when He wills. 
—Thou mightiest monarch of the forest beasts ! 
Who, from the heights of Atlas, on the brow 
Of perpendicular precipice, alone, 

Planting thine armed foot, hast looked o’er sea 
And waste, fearing no equal; or among 

The haunted wrecks of Carthage, in the pangs 
Of hanger ravining, hast found no food 

Where a great nation died that Rome might reign. 
Thou fiercest terrour of the wilderness! 

Who, without contest, dost consume thy foe, 
And walkst the earth a conqueror and a king! 
Upon thee—though the extreme of famine gnaws 
Thy vitals now—and thy flesh burns with stripes 
Given to madden thee, and round and round 
With Titan limbs thou leapst in bitter joy 

Of human banquet, watching, with fierce eyes, 
Terrible as is the simoom of thy clime, 

The moment of thy certain victory— 

Upon thee now I fix the eye, whose light 

Was born of Gop’s Eternity, and while 
Destruction from the face of Deity 

Lours o’er creation, I do bid thee kneel 

There in the gory dust! ay, by the Power 

Of Him who made thee, monster! I command.” 


A roar, as if a myriad thunders burst, 
Now hurtled o’er the heavens, and the deep earth 
Shuddered, and a thick storm of lava hail 
Rushed into air to fall upon the world. 
And low the lion cowered,* with fearful moans 
And upturned eyes, and pre limbs, and clutched 
The gory sand instinctively in fear. 
The very soul of silence died, and breath 
Through the ten thousand pallid lips unfelt 
Stole from the stricken bosoms; and there stood 
With face uplifted and eyes fixed on air, 
(Which unto him was thronged with angel forms) 
Tue Curistian—waiting the high will of heaven. 


A wandering sound of wailing agony, 
A cry of coming horrour o’er the street 


* A scene somewhat like this is depicted in “The Vestal,” a little work pub- 
lished, a few years since, and written by Dr Gray, then of Boston. But, while I am 
happy to acknowledge the pleasure [ have derived from that elegant story, I 
must be allowed to say that the causes of the lion’s submission are unlike. He 
cowers at the feet of the aged Christian in that work, because he sees an old 
master; here, he is made to submit on the wellknown principle familiar to natu- 
ralists, that, during any great convulsion of nature, the most savage animals for- 
get their common animosities, and that the lion will not attack a man who stea- 
dily fixes his eyes upon him. Having formed the plan of the whole poem and 
finished a considerable portion of it previous to my first perusal of the “ Tale 
of Pompeii,” I was unwilling to forego the scene I had conceived previous to 
even the knowledge of the publication of Dr Gray. 
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Of Tombs arose, and all the lurid air 

Echoed the shrieks of hopelessness and death. 
Then through the gates and o’er the city rushed 
A ghastly multitude, naked and black 

With sulphur fumes and spotted o’er with marl 
That clung unto the agonizing flesh 

Like a wronged orphan’s curse. In terrour blind, 
They rushed, in dreadful companies, along 

The quaking earth, ’neath darkened heavens, and e’er 
Their awful voices howled the horrours forth. 

“‘ Destroyed! wrecked in its beauty—all destroyed! 
Billows of lava boil above the towers 

Of Herculaneum! we alone are left! 

The lovely city! all our happy homes! 

Buried in blackness ’neath a sea of fire! 

The deluge came along the shattering rocks— 
We fled and met another—yet again 

We turned dismayed and a third fiery flood 
Came down in ruin’s grandeur on our path! 
Between the mountain and the sea we scaped. 
Oh, many a corse beneath the depths hath sunk 
In seas of fire, that o’er our city roll, 

Boiling in deeps of blackness! on!—away! 
What fated madness holds the death-games now? 
Pompeii! fly, the Fates delay not here!” 

Down to the dark convulsive sea they rushed, 
O’er them the volcano, and beneath, 

The earthquake, and around, ruin and death. 


“ Hear ye not now?” said Pansa. “ Dears is here! 
Ye saw the avalanche of fire descend 
Vesuvian steeps, and in its giant strength 
Sweep on to Herculaneum; and ye cried, 
‘It threats not us, why should we lose the sport ? 
Though thousands perish, why should we refrain ?” 
Your sister city—the most beautiful— 
Gasps in the burning ocean—from her domes 
Fly the survivours of her people, driven 
Before the torrent floods of molten earth 
With desolation red—and o’er her grave 
Unearthly voices raise the heart’s last cries— 
* Fly, fly! O horrour! O my son! my sire!’ 
The hoarse shouts multiply ; without the mount 
Are agony and death—within, such 
Of fossil fire as man may not behold! 
Hark! the Destroyer slumbers not—and now, 
Be your theologies but true, your Jove, 
*Mid all his thunders, would shrink back aghast, 
Listening the horrours of the Titans’ strife. 
The lion trembles; will ye have my blood? 
Or flee, ere Herculaneum’s fate is yours?” 


Vesuvius answered: from its pinnacles 
Clouds of far-flashing cinders, lava showers, 
And seas, drank up by the abyss of fire 
To be hurled forth in boiling cataracts, 
Like midnight mountains, wrapt in lightnings, fell. 
Oh, then, the love of life! the struggling rush, 
The crushing conflict of escape! few, brief, 
And dire the words delirious fear spake now— 
One thought, one action swayed the tossing crowd. 
All through the vomitories madly sprung, 
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And mass on mass of trembling beings pressed, 
Gasping and goading, with the savageness 

That is the child of danger, like the waves 
Charybdis from his jagged rocks throws down, 
Mingled in madness—warring in their wrath. 
Some swooned and were trod down by legion feet ; 
Some cried for mercy to the unanswering gods ; 
Some shrieked for parted friends forever lost; 
And some, in passion’s chaos, with the yells 

Of desperation did blaspheme the heavens ; 

And some were still in utterness of woe. 

Yet all toiled on in trembling waves of life 
Along the subterranean corridors. 

Moments were centuries of doubt and dread; 
Each breathing obstacle a hated thing: 

Each trampled wretch, a footstool to o’erlook 
The foremost multitudes; and terrour, now, 
Begat in all a maniac ruthlessness, 

For in the madness of their agonies 

Strong men cast down the feeble, who delayed 
Their flight. and maidens on the stones were crushed, 
And mothers maddened when the warriour’s heel 
Passed o’er the faces of their sons!—The throng 
Pressed on, and in the ampler arcades now 
Beheld, as floods of human life rolled by, 

The uttermost terrours of the destined hour. 

In gory vapours the great sun went down; 

The broad dark sea heaved like the dying heart, 
*T ween earth and heaven hovering o’er the grave, 
And moaned through all its waters; every Res 
And temple, charred and choked with ceaseless showers 
Of suffocating cinders, seemed the home 

Of the triumphant desolator, Dara. 

One dreadful glance sufficed—and to the sea, 
Like Lybian winds, breathing despair, they fled. 


Nature’s quick instinct, in most savage beasts, 
Prophecies danger ere man’s thought awakes, 
And shrinks in fear from common savageness, 
Made gentle by its terrour; thus, o’erawed 

E’en in his famine’s fury by a Power 

Brute beings more than human oft adore, 

The Lion lay, his quivering paws outspread, 
His white teeth gnashing, till the crushing throngs 
Had passed the corridors; then, glaring up 

His eyes imbued with samiel light, he saw 

The crags and forests of the Apennines 
Gleaming far off, and with the exulting sense 

Of home and lone dominion, at a bound, 

He leapt the lofty palisades and sprung 

Along the spiral passages, with howls 

Of horrour through the flying multitudes 

Flying to seek his lonely mountain lair. 


From every cell shrieks burst; hyznas cried 
Like lost child, wandering o’er the wilderness, 
That, in deep loneliness, mingles its voice 
With wailing winds and stunning waterfalls ; 
The giant elephant with matchless strength 
Struggled against the portal of his tomb, 

And groaned and panted; and the leopard’s yell 
And tiger’s grow] with all surrounding cries 
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Of human horrour mingled ; and in air, 

Spotting the lurid heavens and waiting prey, 

The evil birds of carnage hung and watched, 

As ravening heirs watch o’er the miser’s couch. 
All awful sounds of heaven and earth met now ; 
Darkness behind the sungod’s chariot rolled, 
Shrouding destruction, save when volcan fires 
Lifted the folds to glare on agony ; 

And when a moment’s terrible repose 

Fell on the deep convulsions, all could hear 

The toppling cliffs explode and crash below, 
While multitudinous waters from the sea 

In whirlpools through the channelled mountain rocks 
Rushed, and, with hisses like the damned’s speech, 
Fell in the mighty furnace of the mount. 


Tyrant not dastard, daring in his guilt 
And fearless of its issues, Diomede 
Frowned on the panic flight, and, in his wrath, 
Man, earth and heaven, , an and gods defied. 
“The craven people—e’en my very slaves 
Have fled as dustborn vassals ever flee, 
And I am left alone with marble gods 
And howling savageness, ’mid showers of flame. 
Gods! I trust not elysium feigned by them 
Who make the earth a very mock of hell. 
Ay, roar, yell, struggle till your fierce hearts burst! 
And with thy thousand thunders shake the throne 
Of Jove, Vesuvius! and the world confound! 
I have not loved nor sought the Ieve of man, 
And higher than his nature I know not, 
Nor lower; and alone I sit to langh 
At mortal fear and dare immortal hate, 
For, if ought die not, ’t is revenge and pain.” 


‘‘ Hath memory wed with madness that thou sayst 
‘ Alone,’ proud Pretor? one yet looks on Jove 
And sees no deity; one yet awaits 
The pleasure of Campania’s haughty lord. 
The hour and scene fit well the deadly fight, 
Yet I behold no foe; what wouldst thou more ?” 
Pansa stood motionless and spake in scorn. 


‘Thou damned Nazarene! the imperial law 
Shall forge new tortures for thy treacheries, 
Thy necromancies and apostate deeds. 
Meantime, exult, thank, praise and bless thy God, 
Convict redeemer, buried deity, 
That my condition fits not contest now 
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With thine, or wolves should gash and gnaw thy limbs, 


And eagles’ talons bear to mountain cliffs 

Thy heart yet quivering with the pulse of fear. 
Some fiendish potence foils me now; again 
Thou shalt not win fire-fiends unto thy aid : 
Pompeii yet shall celebrate thy death— 
Again, thou shalt not scape though hell arise!” 


Like the last echo of a trumpets blast, 
Thus, in his last reply, rose Pansa’s voice. 
‘‘ Again we shall not meet in all the realms 
Of universal being—all the hours 
That linger o’er eternity! we part 
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Forever, now, each to his deathless doom. 

But had not other creed than vengeance filled 

A Roman’s mind with mercy, words like thine, 
(Now thy pretorians leave us twain, the one 

With all to lose, the other, all to gain,) 

Would bring a direr parting hour, howe’er 

Thy Punic Blood and Volscian pride revolt. 

Oh, thou may’st scoff! thou wouldst outdare the fiends 
And mock in Oreus sin’s undying moans ; 

But here we part, proud victim ! so, farewell ! 
Jenovan’s wrath is o’er thee—o’er us all— 

The shocked earth cries unto the blackened heavens, 
The mighty heart of earthly being bursts. 

And thou shalt quickly know what Hebrew awe 
Trembled to hear—Ex Suappat! ’t is a name 

The phantoms ye adore and curse have borne 
Vainly—yon mount is its interpreter— 

The Atmicuty looks in lightning from His throne. 
Jove’s shrine is covered with the lava shower, 

The ashes gather round me! oh, farewell!” 


Through deepening cinders, tossing sulphur clouds, 
And victims shrieking in their agonies, 
The Pretor sought his way. His harnessed steeds, 
Maddened by fear, had with his chariot flown,— 
The charioteer had perished ’neath the wheels: 
And haughtily through all the Street of Tombs, 
Among the whirlpool waves of human life, 
And lighted by destruction’s breath of flame, 
He struggled tow’rd his palace, to the wrath 
Of heaven fronting defiance, e’en while Death 
Dwelt in the bosom of all elements 
And the world trembled! Hastening to his home,— 
Of power mid Syrian splendours and a fame 
Immortal as the flatterer’s pander verse, 
He dreamed ; and bearing to the vaulted crypt, 
Whose labyrinths wandered far beneath the hills, 
His gold and gems, he on his household closed 
The marble door, deeming their safety won, 
Whose strangled death cries rose unheard—whose bones 
The daily sunlight of a thousand years 
Ne’er visited beneath the deeps of death. 


Pansa, meantime, in gladiator guise, 
By other paths had hurried from the scene ; 
And though the shuddering earth, and lurid heavens 
Writhed as in immortal agonies, and shrieks 
And death groans rose through all Pompeii’s bounds, 
Yet on he rushed—fearless though fraught with fear. 
Vesuvius poured its deluge forth, the sea 
Shuddered and sent unearthly voices up, 
The isles of beauty, by the fire and surge 
Shaken and withered, on the troubled waves 
Looked down like spirits blasted ; and the land 
Of Italy’s one paradise became 
The home of ruin—vineyard, grove and bower, 
Tree, shrub, fruit, blossom—love, life, light and hope, 
All vanishing beneath the fossil flood 
And storm of ashes from the cloven brow 
Of the dread mountain hurled in horrour down. 
The echoes of ten thousand agonies 
Arose from mount and shore, and some looked back 
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Cursing, and more bewailing as they fied, 
With glowing marl or ashes on their heads. 


‘Thou one great Spirit of all being! here, 
Where power is helplessness, and hope, a dream, 
Here ’mid the horrour of the havoc, breathe 
Thy smile upon my soul; and time and death, 
With all their anguish, shall o’erawe me not!” 
Imploring thus, the Christian held his way 
Through the wild scene, with undefined impulse, 
Nor shunning death, nor daring it, but filled 
With emanations of undying faith. 


A voice, whose tones, like music heard when youth 
Lives in the visions of the blue blest heaven, 
Thrilled the quick heart of Pansa, from the gloom 
Of a lone street came forth, and bended forms 
Stole from the hutted refuge of despair, 

And tow’rd the Appian by the Forum fled. 
And through the night the voice of age went up.* 


“‘ Tarry not, daughter, for these aged limbs ! 
Dust they soon must be—though the world revered— 
And, if my hour be come, the woe is past. 

But hasten, daughter! moments have become 
Ages—the air, the earth, the ocean blend 

Their agonizing energies—away ! 

Beneath the o’erhung rocks—where fishers wont 
To moor their boats, now stranded on the beach, 
The pinnace lies I spake of—and the word 

Is Marcion ! Thither, without let or fear, 
Hasten : a Christian from Tergestet holds 
Command, and, ere an hour, its oars and sails 
Shall waft you far from ruin round us now.” 


‘“* Nay, father! to the shadow of your roof 
I hurried when the violator’s wrath 
Hung o’er me—and thine own familiar fears 
Denied me not a refuge ! we shall sleep 
Mid fire together or together flee. 
Yet more—no barque shall bear me from the beach 
Till the last ho,» expires that from his bonds 
Pansa may burst to bear us company. 
Perchance, among the fugitives, e’en now 
He flies, and wanders by the ocean marge” — 


On through the death-storm the Decurion sprung. 
‘* No, Mariamne! my beloved restored! 
Here, in the home of desolation, here, 
I fold thee spotless to my happy heart! 
And find my paradise in ruin’s arms! 
But here we pause not to pour out our souls. 
A pinnace lies beneath the cliffs, sayst thou ? 
Thy hoary wisdom hath redeemed us, sage! 
Stay thy weak limbs upon my strength! on! on! 
I snatched the slaughtered gladiator’s helm— 
Cast o’er your heads your mantles—so, away!” 


Down the steep path unto the moaning sea 
They passed with quickened steps, and upward glanced 


* That is, of the aged Christian with whom Mariamne had taken refuge on 
her escape from the temple of Venus. 


} Trieste. 
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The maiden of the vaults of Isis, once, 

Eyes floating in the farewell tears of love, 

As by the black and desolated home 

Of all her childhood’s innocence and bliss, 

They fled like shades and to the ramparts came. 

Upon them, by the volcan glare revealed, 
andered the hoary idol priest of Jove 

In maniac horrour; and amidst the roar, 

The riot and the wreck of earth and heaven, 

Thus rose his awful voice in prophecies. 


THE VISION OF THE FLAMEN. 


Call in thy cohorts, Rome! from every land 
Thy power hath deluged with unsinning blood! 

Call in thy legions from Iberia’s strand, 

From Albion’s rocks, and Rhetia’s mountain wood! 
The foe, like glaciers hurled 
Through darkness on the trembling world, 

Springs from his forest in the wildest north, 
Scenting his prey afar: 

And, like the samiel, from the waste comes forth 
To steep your glories in the gore of war. 

Hark! the whole earth rejoices! 
Sea shouts to isle and mountain unto main, 

And ocean to the heaven, with myriad voices— 
Rome’s sepulchre shall be amid her slain, 

And as she spared not, none shall spare her now, 
But Hun, Goth, Vandal, Alemanne and Frank 
Shall lift the poison cup all earth hath drank, 

And steep her shuddering lips, and on her brow 
Pour blood for ointment, and upon her head, 
Till thousand ages have in darkness fled, 
Mocking, press down 
The accursed crown 
Which shall not cease to bleed as conquered men have bled ! 


Thy monarchs, slaves to every lust and crime, 
hall fall, as they have fallen, by the sword, 
Or Colchian chalice, and unweeping time 
O’erthrow the deities by dust adored, 
And Jeave but ruin to lament 
O’er pillar, shrine and battlement, 
And solitude o’er desert realms to moan, 
Where warriours mocked chained kings and called the world 
their own! 
The coalblack petrel and the grey curlew 
Shall wing thy waters and see not thy sail ; 
From trembling towers the stork shall watch the blue 
Of the lone , beectve and hear no human hail : 
For in the vales that bask in bloom, 
The Pontine’s flowers, the bright Maremma’s green, 
Shall dwell the shadow of the tomb, 
In Love’s voluptuous arms, the tyrant death unseen! 
And Nero’s golden house shall be 
The pallid serf’s abode, 
And tombs imperial, soaring from the sea, 
Shall guide the corsair through his night of blood. 
—— with folded wings, 
here the Eagle’s pinions hung, 
Shall cower beneath the throne of kings, 
Who o’er the Alps the curse of hell have flung. 
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Woe to the beautiful! the barbarian comes! 
Woe to the proud ! the peasant lays thee low! 
Woe to the mighty ! o’er your kingly domes 
The savage banner soars—the watchfires gos 
Triumph and terrour through the Forum rush, 
Art’s trophies vanish—learning’s holy lore,— 
Alaric banquets while red torrents gush, 
Attila slumbers on his couch of gore ! 
And there the eye of ruin roams 
O’er guilt and grief and desolation ; 
And there above a thousand homes 
The voice of Ruin mourns a buried nation. 
Buried, O Rome! not like Campania’s cities, 
To wake in beauty when the centuries flee, 
But in the guilt and grief and shame none pities, 
The living grave of guilt and agony ! 
Alas! for Glcr that must close in gloom ! 
Alas! for Pride that loves the tyrant’s scorn ! 
Alas! for Fame that from the Scipio’s tomb 
Rises to look on infamy and mourn! 
But Vengeance, wandering long, 
With many a battle hymn and funera! song, 
Shakes Fear’s pale slumber from earth’s awestruck eyes, 
And bids Sarmatia’s hordes redeem her agonies! 


Yet not alone the civic wreath, 
The conqueror’s laurel, the triumpher’s pride, 
Shall wither ’neath the samiel eye of Death; 
On Rome’s old mount of glory shall abide, 
Tiar’d and robed like the Orient’s vainest kings, 
The hoar devoter of earth’s diadems ;* 
His glance shall haunt the heart’s imaginings— 
His footfall shall be felt where misers hoard their gems! 
And from the palace of the Sacred Hill 
The thrice crown’d pontiff shall to earth dispense 
The awful edict of his mighty will, 
And reign o’er mind in Fear’s magnificence. 
Prince, peasant, bandit, slave shall bow 
Beneath his throne in voiceless adoration, 
And years of crime redeem by one wrung vow ; 
And age on age shall die—and many a nation 
Sink in the shadow of the tyrant’s frown 
And disappear, 
Without a song or tear, 
While clarion’d conquerors tread 
In hymned triumph o’er the dead ; 
And wild barbarian hordes, 
Whose faith and fealty hang upon their swords, 
Shall feel the mellowing breath of human love, 
And dwell entranced amid romance and lore; 
Yet from the awful Vatican no dove 
Shall bear freewill to any earthly shore ! 
But he, the Rock amid the ruins old 
Of mythologic temples, shall o’ersway 


* The allusion a is to what was, for a long time, an almost omnipo- 
tent sovereignty—the spetonns and even the very strictest disciple of papal 
supremacy must lament the desecration of almost unlimited power in the hands 
of many who better understood the law of might, the pageantries of the tourna- 
ment, the forms of the duello, the intrigues of diplomacy, and the dominion of 
the castle, than the edicts and ceremonies and devotions of the pontificate. The 
‘Rock amid the ruins” alludes to Peter,—in the Greek, TTereos. 
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The very earth, till thrones and kingdoms sold— 
And empires blasted in the blaze of day— 

Awake the world—and from the human heart 
The crushing mountain of Oppression cast ; 

Then man shall bid all tyrannies depart, 
And from the blue blest heavens elysium dawn at last!” 


“ How like the gusty moans of tempest nights 
O’er the broad winter wilderness, that voice 
Ascends; and what a horrid gleam is flung 
Along that face of madness, as it turns 
From sea to mountain, and the wild eyes burn 
With revelations of the unborn time ! 

We may not linger—shelter earth denies— 
The very heavens like a gehenna lour— 

And ocean is our refuge—on—on—on! 

Yet hark! the wildest shriek of death! and lo! 
The priest falls gasping from the ramparts now— 
The breath of oracles upon his lips, 

The Future’s knowledge in his dying heart. 

He reels—pants—gazes on the sulphur light— 
(How like the glare of hell it wraps his form !) 
Expiring, mutters woe—and falls to sleep 
Shroudless in the red burial of the doomed ! 
—On to the ocean! and, far o’er its waves, 

To Rhetia’s home of glaciers—if Gop wills! 
Look not behind! a moment gains the shore !” 
So Pansa cried, and windlike was their flight. 


The pinnace cleaves the waters; heaving, black 
And desolate, the dismal billows groan 
And swell the dirges of the earth and sky. 
Upon the bosom of the sea, the barque 
Sweeps on in darkness, save when furnace light 
Flares o’er the upturned floods ; and now they pass 
The promontory’s cliffs, and o’er the deeps 
Fly like a midnight vision.—From the shores 
Voices in terrour cry, and countless shapes 
Now in the lava blaze appear—and now 
Vanish in the fell night, and far away, 
Pliny’s lone galleys, dimly from their prows 
Casting their watchlights through the fitful gloom, 
Hear not the implorings of the fugitives. 


THE DEATH-CRIES OF POMPEII 





FIRST VOICE. 


Hear us! oh, hear us! will no God reply ? 
No ear of mercy open to our prayer ? 
Hath utter vengeance throned the accursed sky ? 
And must we perish in this wild despair? 
Hear us! oh, hear us! will no mortal hand 
Succour in horrour—pity in our dread ? 
Woe! Desolation sweeps o’er all the land! 
Woe! woe! earth trembles ’neath the Death-King’s tread ! 


% SECOND VOICE. 
Oh, Fear and Gloom and Madness are around, 


And hope from earth is vain ; 
The sky is blackness—waves of fire, the ground— 
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And every bosom’s breath—the pulse of pain. 
Yet let us not deny, 
In shuddering nature’s agony, 
The universal and immortal King ! 
But rather, while we gasp, 
Our dying children closer clasp, 
And pass, with them, the deep where blossoms deathless spring! 


THIRD VOICE. 


Who bids us sink resigned ? 
Who bids us bless the Slayer? 
And mid the storm of ruin, blind, 
Scorched—blasted—dying—breathe again the spurned-back 
rayer ? 
Let the Srasees in his vengeance take 
The life he heaped on men ! 
No sigh—no voice—no tear shall slake 
The almighty hatred that could thus condemn! 
He made us but to die— 
To die yet see our city’s burial first— 
And he shall feast upon no wailing ery 
From me :—take what thy wrath has cursed ! 
I yet have power to hate and scorn the might 
That strews the earth with dead in Desolation’s night! 


FOURTH VOICE. 


Blaspheme not in thine anguish ! 
e may not hope to linger— 
Yet, quickly quenched, we shall not moan and languish 
In wan disease—emaciating pain— 
And living death—when e’en an infant finger 
Would be a burden !—Oh, the fiery rain 
Comes down and withers and consumes 
The mighty and the weak, 
And not a voice from out yon horrid glooms, 
That shroud the Sarnus and the sea, 
Replies to hearts that break 
n the last agony. 
Yet shut not out the hope elysian, 
And fold not darkness to thy breast !— 
—My babe! oh, sweet, most blest and briefest vision ! 
As at thy birthhour, here ’s thy home of rest— 
~ bosom was thy pillow—’t is thy tomb— 
t gave thee life—and, in thine early death, 
Thy latest throbs to mine— 
—Oh, like harp thrillings in thy bliss and bloom, 
While o’er my face stole soft thy odorous breath, 
They touched my spirit with a joy divine !— 
Thy latest throbs shall be 
he warning that shall waft 
My soul up throagh the starr’d infinity, 
E’en where the nectar eup is by the Immortals quatf’d. 


FIFTH VOICE. 


And must we die ? 

In being’s brightness and the bloom of thought! 
Sepulchred beneath a sunless sky ! 

And all the spirit’s godlike powers be—nought ! 
Wail o’er thy doom, fair boy ! 
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Shriek thy last sorrow, maiden! for the doom, 
That o’er earth’s tearless jo 
Rolls gory mid the shadows of the tomb ! 
The tomb! there shall be none 
Save dark-red shroudings of the lava sea— 
The fire shall quench the agonizing groan— 
Moments become—eternity ! 
And must we perish so ? 
Sink, shuddering, thus and gasp our breath in flame ? 
And o’er our unremembered burial flow 
The pomps and pageants of a worthless name ? 
At wonted feasts, no voices shall salute— 
In temple hymns, no soul-breathed strain awake 
Our memories from the realms for ever mute— 
But o’er our graves barbarian kings shall slake 
Their demon thirst of gore— 
And redcross slayers march in bandit ranks, 
From Alp and sea and shore, 
To heap the Asian sands with hordes of slaughtered Franks! 
Wail for the joy that never more shall breathe! 
Wail for the lore and love, the bloom and bliss 
That to the ocean world of fire bequeathe 
Their paradise of hope! and this 
Must be our only trust—to quickly die— 
And leave the pleasant things of earth behind ; 
Through thousand ages unremembered lie 
Unknown to sunbeam smile or breath of summer wind !— 


DIOMEDE, (rushing in.) 


Away! bewailers of decrees that bring 

Rest to the grief and restlessness of earth ! 
Away! pale tremblers mid the dawn of spring 

That o’er the winter of your fate comes forth! 
What are your woes to his, 

Who from the throne of power beheld the glory— 
Ambition’s grandeur, pleasure’s bliss,— 

Gleam on the Syrian towers like gods in minstrel story ! 
Gone! gone! why, see ye not the eyes 

Of hell’s own Furies laring through the flame ? 
And hear ye not the wild, deep, dreadful cries 

That call in eurses on the Avenger’s name ? 
No barque to bear us o’er the sea! 

No refuge on the mountain’s breast ! 
Earth, time, and hope like unblest shadows flee, 

And death and darkness pall our everlasting rest! 


What spectre sail sweeps yon? 
Now in the black night buried—now upon 
The billow in the horrid Tight careering, 
Like a spirit that hath ee 
The glacier and the Lybian blast, 
It feels not human fearing! 
It flies toward the promontory now— 
The torrent fire of ruin hangs above— 
And earthly forms are standing by the prow, 
Clasped in the arms of love ! 
O Hell of Thought! and must I—in the fame 
Of sumless wealth and power—sink down and die, 
And, helpless, hopeless, leave the Pretor’s name 
To moulder with the herd’s beneath 
The mountain monument of death, 
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And be a doubt, or mock and scorn 
To fierce barbarians, yet unborn, 
When in the spoiler’s lust, they seek the Italian sky? 


Ay, curse the gods who in their hate created 
The serpent death that gnaws your core of life! 
E’en in your childhood’s beauty, ye were fated 
To writhe, howl, shudder, perish in the strife 
Of elemental agonies, 
As were your sires by ghastly wan disease ; 
And wrath, shame, guilt despair, remorse and pain, 
Their heritage and testament, have swept 
Your hearts as vultures sweep the battle plain! 
Then by the tears unpitied grief hath wept, 
By lone bereavement’s wail, 
And Evil’s dark ovations, 
Bid universal ruin hail! 
And swell Death’s monarch march o’er buried nations ! 


For me—as fits the Roman lord, 
When hopeless peril darkens on his way, 
I crave no lingering tortures with the horde 
Who gasp and grovel in the slave’s dismay, 
And to the sick and ealphurous air, 
Where Gloom and Fire and Horrour dwell, 
Pour out to fiction’s gods the unheard prayer, 
And seek in clouds a heaven, to find on earth a hell! 
Thou one Omnipotent Despair! 
Whose shadow awes the prostrate world, 
Thou kingly Queller of lamenting care! 
Oblivion’s voiceless home prepare, 
And let Extinction’s lightning bolt be hurled! 


Banished, yet dauntless, doomed but undismayed, 

Least willing, yet without a n or sigh, 
I go—dark Nemesis! thou art obeyed! 

ou awful Cliff! the billow’s funeral ery 

Thrills through 4 quickened sense, 

That feels with life intense, 
Yet, ere a moment’s lapse, this soul shall sleep— 
This form, a sweltering corse, beneath the unsounded deep!” 


Thus to the proud heart’s last throb breathing out 
Defiance and blaspheming wrath—though wrecked 
And ruined, hurling his terrific thoughts 
Of baffled vengeance to the shuddering heavens— 
A monumental Memnon, sending u 
Death’s music to the burning hills of death— 
Upon the extremest edge of awful cliffs, 

That beetled o’er the blackened billows now 
Howling their dirges o’er the expected dead, 
The haughty Pretor stood alone, and flung 

His agonizing spirit’s deadliest glance, 

The farewell execrating look of pride, 
Unquenched by horrour, unsubdued by death, 
O’er hill, shore, forest, ocean—earth and heaven ; 
Then, towering like a rebel demigod, 

And to the fierce volcano turning quick 

His brow of fearful beauty, while his lips 
Curved with convulsive curses, o’er the rocks— 
Down—down the void, black depths, like a bann’d star, 
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Or demon from a meteor mountain’s brow, 
He plunged and o’er him curled the shivering floods! 


Meantime, charred corses in one sepulchre 
Of withering ashes lay, and voices rose, 
Fewer and fainter, and, each moment, groans 
Were hushed, and dead babes on dead bosoms lay, 
And lips were blasted into breathlessness 
Ere the death kiss was given, and spirits passed 
The ebbless, dark, mysterious waves, where dreams 
Hover and pulses throb and many a brain 
Swims wild with terrible desires to know 
The destinies of worlds that lie beyond. 
The thick air panted as in nature’s death, 
And every breath was anguish ; every face 
Was terrour’s image, where the soul looked forth, 
As looked, sometimes, far on the edge of heaven, 
A momentary star the tempest palled. 
From ghastlier lips now rose a wilder voice, 
As from a ruined sanctuary’s gloom, 
Like savage winds from the Chorasmian waste 
Rushing, with sobs and suffocating screams : 
And thus the last despair found utterance. 


SIXTH VOICE. 


“ Tt bursts! it bursts ! and thousand thunders blent, 
From the deep heart of agonizing earth, 
Knell, shatter, crash along the firmament, 
And new hells peopled startle into birth. 
Vesuvius sunders! pyramids of fire 
From fathomless abysses blast the sky; 
E’en desolating Ruin doth expire, 
And mortal Death in woe immortal die. 
Torrents, like lurid gore, 
Hurled from the gulf of horrour, pour, 
Like legion fiends embattled to the spoil, 
nd o’er the temple domes, 
And joy’s ten thousand homes, 
Beneath the whirlwind hail and storm of ashes boil. 


The surges, like coil’d serpents, rise 
From midnight caverns of the deep, 
And writhe around the rocks, 
That shiver in the earthquake shocks, 
And through the blackness of fear’s mysteries, 
Chained ‘litans from their beds of torture leap, 
And o’er the heavens, Eumenides 
Seek parting souls for prey. 
Oh, God ! that on those dark and groaning seas 
Would soar one other day! 
Vain is the mad desire, 
Darkness, convulsion, fire, 
Infernal floods, dissolving movntains, fold 
The helpless children of woe, sin and Time— 
O’er fiery wrecks hath Desolation rolled, 
The Infinite Curse attends the finite crime ! 


No melancholy moon to gaze 
With dim, cold light remote ! 
No star, through stormy sphere, with holy rays, 
O’er dying eyes, like hope of heaven, to float! 
No spot—the oasis of the waste above— 
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Whose still, sweet beauty glistens 
Throngh clouds that heave and riot in wild masses, 
Breaks on the breaking heart! no seraph listens 
In blue pavilions, while the spirit passes, 
And o’er the dreariest waters bears, 
Beyond the unburied’s desert shore, 
To skies ambrosial and elysian airs, 
Where e’en the awful Destinies adore ! 
No tenderness from lips, 
Blackened and swoln and gasping, steals 
Amidst the soul’s eclipse : 
Each, in the solitude of misery, feels, 
Ineffable, his own despair, 
And sinks unsolaced, unsolacing, down, 
O’ercanopied by sulphuroas air, 
Palled, tombed by seas that terrour’s last cry drown ! 


Oh, still the piteous cry 
Mounts up the heavens—* fly! fly!” 
* Whither?” the billows roar 
Among the wrecks and rent crags of the shore. 
** Whither ?”? the Voleano’s voice 
Repeats, bidding pale death rejoice. 
h, Hope with madness dwells, 
And love of life creates the worst of deaths ; 
Hark! world to world ten thousand voices swells— 
‘Resign your breaths!’ 
We die; the sinner with the sinless dies, 
The bud, the flower, the fruit, corruption wastes, 
Childhood and hoar age blend their agonies, 
Destruction o’er the earth—the missioned slayer hastes. 


Swiftly along the Pestan gulf before 
The Alpine gale, scudded the Christians’ barque ; 
Night veiled Lucania’s rugged shore, but oft 
The dreadful radiance of the firemount hung 
Upon the mightiest Apennines, and there 
The giant cliffs, hoar forest trees, and glens 
Haunted by endless midnight, and the foam 
Of cataracts—glared upon the fear-charmed eye, 
Distinct though distant; and Salernum’s crags 
Spurned the chafed sea that rushed before the prow. 
“Lo! Pliny’s galleys speed to aid at last !” 
Said Pansa, gazing through the meteor light, 
Towards the Sarnus and the victim host. 
** All shall not perish ; oars and sails bear on 
The Roman armament—and now, in hope 
Renewed exulting, from the dust upspring 
A thousand prostrate shapes, and on the rocks 
Lift their scorched hands, and shout (though we hear not) 
The late rescuers on! yet many a heart 
Will throb and thrill no more, but buried lie, 
Like its own birthplace, till oblivion rests 
On the Campanian cities and their guilt. 
Salernum’s rocks for ever from our gaze 
Hide the dark scene of trial, and we leave, 
With swelling canvas, Rome’s imperial realm, 
Where Christian faith shall, like - me sandal tree, 
Impart its odour to the feller’s axe, 
To seek a heritage in wilds afar. 
—Now, as we hasten, let our spirits soar 
To Him who shelters when the Avenger slays !” 
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THE FAREWELL OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


PANSA. 


Alone, in darkness, on the deep, 
Spirit of Love! redeemed by thee, 

While fear its watch o’er ruin keeps, 
Thy = our sign and shield, we 


ee. 
The billows burst around our barque, 
The death streams roll and burn 
behind— 
Thy mercy guides our little ark, 
hy breath can swell or hush the 
wind. 
Thy footsteps ruffled not the wave 
When drowning voices shrieked for 
aid— 
The cavern’d billow yawn’d—a grave— 
“ Be still!” it heard Thee and 
obeyed! 
From idol rites and tyrant power, 
Now o’er the midnight sea we fly— 
Be with us through our peril’s hour! 
Saviour! with ‘Thee we cannot die! 


MARIAMNE. 


To men a mocked and homeless 
stranger, 
Thy truth, love, grace and goodness 
blest 
The world, whose first gift was a 
manger, 
Whose last, the Cross! no down of 
rest 
Pillowed, O Christ! thy holy head, 
No crown, but thorns, Thy temples 
wreathed, 
Yet Thou the Death King captive led, 
And through the tomb a glory 
breathed ! 
The scorner all thy love reviled, 
Thy path was pain, thy kingdom 
shame, 
Yet sorrow on thine aspect smiled, 
E’en Death revered Thy deathless 
name ! 
The bittern moans where Zion stood, 
The serpent crawls where nations 
trod— 
Be with us on the mountain flood ! 
Fill ——_ hearts with light from 
p! 


THE MAIDEN OF POMPEII. 


The flame, that wrapt my childhood’s 
bowers, 

Revealed Thee to my darkened mind; 

Thee whom e’en sybils, seers and 
powers 


* * * * * 


Of Night in Delphi’s grove divined; 
With the dim glimpse of shadowed 
thought, 
They saw the Atoner’s form of light, 
Yet pale doubt sighed o’er visions 
wrought, 
The idol world still walked in night. 
Now paynim dreams of dread no more, 
The feigned response, the magi’s 
charms, 
O’erawe and on my spirit pour 
The tortnrer’s spells, the tomb’s 
alarms. 
On starless wings, through blooming 
air, 
Hope unto heaven bears human love; 
Doubt, grief, lone tears, remorse, 
despair 
Haunt not the soul’s own home above. 
My chill heart cheered by thoughts like 
these, 
Far from my ruined bowers I roam; 
7 love lights up the midnight seas, 
hy smile is earth’s most heavenly 
home! 


THE OLD CHRISTIAN. 


Dimmer, like hoary years that bring 
Life’s winter, wanes the volcan’s 
glare; 
Destruction furls his meteor wing, 
Watching the desert of despair! 
Now far before, the ASolian Isles 
Send up their vassal fires, but still, 
Where fair Trinacria’s Hybla smiles, 
Darkness sits throned on A’tna’s hill. 
Soon, by Sicilia’s whirlpool streight, 
Our barque shall seek the Ionian sea, 
And o’er the Adria, pagan hate 
To Rhetian hills hunt not the free! 
The sun, with beams that bloom, shall 


soar, 

And vineyard,vale, hillside and grove, 
Sea, mountain, meadow, isle and shore 
Bask in voluptuous lights of love. 

Yet darker Ruin still must come 
O’er midnight minds and hearts 
defiled— 
A direr storm, a deadlier doom— 
Where — stood, and Beauty 
smiled. 
Away ! the grave’s wild shadows swim 
O’er my pale eve of autumn days; 
Away ! the wild to harp and hymn, 
Like sphere-voiced choirs, shall 
breathe, O Christ! Thy love 
and praise! 


* * * a” . 
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°*T is summer’s tenderest twilight, and the woods 
Glow like an inner glory of the mind, 
And rills, veining the verdure, and among 
Vines, rose-lipp’d flowers and odourous shrubs in mirth 
And music dancing, purl from fountains known 
But to the gnomes and kobalds of the Alps— 
Mysterious springs, o’er which eternal night 

atches and weeps in solitude, her tears 
Mingling, at last, with the green ocean deeps. 
Brightness and beauty, love and blessedness 
Breathe on each other’s bosoms, while afar, 
From jagged cliffs the torrent cataract 
Hymns the Omnipotent; and from the brows 
Of desolate peaks ice-diademed, which thought 
Alone may climb, the mountain avalanche, 
Vast Ruin, falls and with it ruin bears. 
All else is loneliness, beauty and love, 
Peace and a hallowed stillness, and the souls 
Of the lone mountain dwellers, in the hush 
Of solitude and nature’s majesty, 
Partake the sanctity and power around. 
The sunbow o’er precipitated floods— 
The ice-lakes, and ravines where chaos dwells, 
And desolation; flowers beneath snow-hills, 
Where the great sun looks wan—the mightiest pines, 
Rooted in chasms, that o’er the unfathomed gorge 
Hang, wave and murmur—vales of paradise, 
That smile upon suspended horrour—all 
With memories and oracles and dreams, 
Time’s hopes, eternity’s imaginings, 
Infinity’s vast grandeur, the meek love 
Of birthplace home,—the boundlessness of power, 
The holiness of earth’s reliance—fill 
The awed and yet exultant intellect ! 


Flowered fields and harvests bloom around the door 
Of a lone forest cottage, and amidst 
The Eden of the wild a hoary head 
is lifted and the wan lips move in prayer. 
Around, three beings kneel in thought o’erawed, 
Vesper responses breathing from high hearts, 
And Echo whispers in the clefted rocks. 


From meek adorings and communing love, 
Then rose they, not as worshippers arise 
In latter days of evil, with proud eyes 
And minds revenge corrodes, but violet-like, 
And gentle ae the dawn breath of sweet May, 
Patient, serene and robed in holy thoughts. 


Dayspring and evelight, thus, year after year, 
Dawned and departed, and the seasons had 
Their own peculiar joys in Pansa’s home. 
And there—the Roman Convert’s testament— 
The storm-nursed heritors of Faith, blasphemed, 
Throned Liberty on Alpine pinnacles, 
And bade her temple be the Switzer hills. 
There in love worshipped, there with hoar hairs died 
The Christians, but their deathless spirits lived 
In the high thoughts of many a patriot heart, 
Which, thrilled with Freedom and God’s holy Law, 
“With tyrant Wrong warred through Guilt’s thousand years. 
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THE RUNAWAY MATCH. 
Cuapter I. 


** Are you fond of music, Mr Rosseter ?”” 

‘*Can’t say I am, Miss Ivon.”’ 

“Then you are fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils, and your land- 
lord and tailor ought to be advised not to trust you.” 

And as the words were on her lips, she commenced a strain that went 
rushing all through Tom’s brains, as if its very recess were flooded by 
the torrents of that divine melody. ‘Tom would never confess his pas- 
sion for music—but heaven knows that when he listened to its myste- 
rious harmonies, the sounds seemed to be swelling tumultuously in the 
very depths of his own bosom, and his heart throbbed, as if it would 
burst from his breast. 

A strange mortal was that Tom Rosseter, a living enigma—a walking 
riddle. Everything about him went, like dreams, by contraries. His 
face, metaphorically speaking, was on the wrong side of his head. 
While in College, he usually rose at sunset, and went to bed when the 
morning bell rung for prayers. He soon got the better of the first part of 
this habit, however, and slept on till morning. From this you may per- 
haps infer that he was indolent and lymphatic. Notatall. The very next 
day—a hundred to one, he is on the mountain before sunrise, bear hunt- 
ing—springing like a panther from crag to crag, his cheek flushed with 
the thrilling exercise—beautiful as Apollo, and fierce as a wild Indian. 

When Tom took his degree of A. B. (A Bachelor) he vowed he would 
never exchange it for one of A. M. (A Married Man.) We shall see 
how he kept his word. 


Cuapter II. 


Some very silly people have a very silly habit of scoffing at love. 
It is a sure sign they have either been rejected, or are intolerably ugly. 
Love, indeed! the soul of the universe—the essence of the Deity! is 
it a thing to be slighted and scorned by fools? The chances are a thou- 
sand to nothing, that that soft voiced maiden, with the carrotty hair, 
who lisps in a gentle whisper that she never reads love stories, they are 
so sickening, has cried till the lustre faded from her eyes over the woes 
of many a lovelorn damsel. And that dictionary looking fellow yonder, 
with the sleek head, and ‘‘ forehead villanously low,’’ who never reads 
the North American, but thinks the Penny Magazine contains a world 
of information at half the price, and no love ditties—I will venture my 
life that the creature is in love, this moment—with himself. Strange 
that the deepest joy, the darkest sorrow, the bitterest agony that the 
human heart can know, should be the mock and the byword of simple- 
tons. We are so constituted, and he who knows it not, has no heart, 
that this one passion—tove, is capable of being the source of our 
purest bliss, or most despairing woe. Let us thank God that it is so! 

Tom affected to despise love, by which those who knew him under- 
stood him to mean that he was in search of a wife. He pretended to 
dislike music also, which brings us back to our startingplace, where 
we left him sitting with his soul all on fire, yet with no marks of emo- 
tion in his countenance, by the side of the Lady, from whose lips that 
heavenly strain was pouring like a flood. 

There have been enough descriptions of female beauty written to 
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furnish one for every woman upon earth. Not a lady throughout the 
broad land, whose facsimile you cannot find in any circulating library, 
to the shade of the deepening red on the cheek, and the curve of the 
arching eyebrow. ‘There is one exception, which proves the rule. For 
Mary lvon no picture has been drawn. It is reserved for me, and I 
shall not have the rashness to attempt it. If itis not enough for you 
to know that she is beautiful beyond what the poor mockery of words 
can speak, go to *s room, who has been working a year at her 
picture, and let one glance of her eyes send a pang to your heart which 
you can never forget. 

Tom had known Mary Ivon six weeks. He had talked, walked and 
rode with her, till the fountain of love in his heart was full to the 
brim, and as that melting strain died away upon her lips, and she turn- 
ed her swimming eyes upon him, the fountain overflowed, and he knelt 
at her feet, and 

‘* Hell and damnation !—this is a pretty scene! Young man, leave 
this house instantly !’’ 

Tom caught hold of Mary, who fell fainting from her chair, and 
would have raised her from the floor, when a titanic arm seized him 
by the collar, and, before he had time to think of defence, he was fairly 
dragged out of the house. 








Cuapter III. 


‘**T will marry her, by Heavens !”” said Tom, bursting into my room 
in a tremendous passion. 

‘I glory in your courage, Tom, but be calm! Your father—you 
know—might choose to be consulted.” 

“He will cut me off with a shilling. He has betrothed me to a 
bluestocking daughter of some friend of his—he would never tell me 
her name—but gave me plainly to understaad that unless I acceeded to 
his wishes a 

‘** He would disinherit you! what a hint for aromance! I always said 
you would marry for love, Tom, after all.” 

“* Partly love, and partly revenge. Her father returned quite unex- 
pectedly from last night and found me kneeling at her feet—’’ 

** What then?” 

** He ordered a servant to kick me out of the house—that ’s all.” 

‘* Glad to see you take it so coolly—but I might have told you this 
before, had I known he was so soon to return.” 

** The d—1 you might—then perhaps you will have the kindness to 
tell me now.” 

‘Why, you must know, Tom, her father wishes to relieve her from 
the trouble of selecting a husband. ‘To be short, he permits no young 
gentleman to visit her.” 

“* Then she is engaged ?”’ 

‘** Not exactly. He is afraid she may take it into her head to be- 
come so.” 

** And so she shall, before another moon, or my name is not Tom 
Rosseter.”’ 

And Tom bounded out of the room in a greater rage than when he 
entered. 

Poor Mary Ivon passed a sleeplessnight. When she met her father, 
in the morning, he looked on her sternly for a few moments, as if in 
anger, but as he marked her pale face and trembling frame, his heart 
relented and he spoke mildly. 
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** Mary !’’—*‘ Father !”—** You are sad—I hope itis not for that silly 
young man, whom I found kneeling at your feet.” 

‘* He is not a silly young man, sir, and I intend to marry him.” 

** You intend! I would rather see you in your grave. Reach me 
my staff, I will go to his lodgings instantly, and tell him if he marries 
you, not a dollar—not a penny of mine——” 

‘*Q! father, do not go—perhaps—he may not have forgotten the in- 
sult you offered him.” 

“‘ Insult ! Is it an insult to turn an intruder—a pretender out of one’s 
doors. Or was I the insulted? But, Mary, hear me—if you marry 
that man, never again in these doors shall you enter—never upon my 
face shall you look, never will I forgive you!’ 

And trembling with passion, he left the room; while Mary sat weep- 
ing and sobbing, as if her very heart was crushed within her. 

I have not time to relate how Tom brought about an interview with 
Mary. The plan, I must say, was contrived by myself, and was un- 
commonly ingenious. 

If there ever was true love it was there, and to me, who in these 
matters am but a spectator of other men’s fortunes, it was a most in- 
teresting sight—to see two beings, in the freshest ‘‘ hues of youth,” 
sacrificing all,—fortunes, friends—and even a parent’s affections, for 
that love which is, and ought to be purer and deeper and stronger.* I 
am not ashamed to say that it almost moved me to tears. 

It was a bitter trial for poor Mary. She loved her father the more 
that her mother was in heaven, and the thought of his displeasure al- 
most broke her heart. Had he been more mild, I believe her sense of 
duty would have prevailed. But his harshness called forth a strength 
of character, which she was not before supposed to possess. Who 
shall condemn her, that Tom’s pleading voice and eye prevailed over 
her father’s commands, and that she resolved to become his wife, though 
poverty and disgrace were to be her portion? I cannot. 


Cuapter IV. 


“* Well, Tom, I think I shall not soon hear you scoffing at love again.” 

‘No, never, I am pierced through and through, beyond all hope. 
Don’t the Poets say no medicine can cure love ?”’ 

**Only our spermaceti.” 

‘* Who prescribes that?” 

‘*Shakespeare. He say it’s ‘ the sovereignest thing on earth’ for an 
inward bruise.” 

“Very good, Peter. Is ’nt Mary a sweet name 2” 

‘* Yes—it rhymes so smoothly with fairy, and visionary, and—since, 
when you are married, you must go to work—I may as well add, with 
dairy.” 

“Speaking of work, here is a letter I received from my father this 
morning. It is directed to me at A where he supposes me to be. 
I will read you one passage which cuts me to the soul.” 

‘* My dear son,” (etc. passing over the preliminaries,) ‘‘ You have 
now arrived at an age which renders it necessary for you to think of 
settling in life. I shall, therefore, during the present summer, have the 





* Let all wait till they are fathers and mothers before they decide this ques- 
tion—is sexual or parental love the strongest? Ep. 
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pleasure of introducing you to a young lady every way worthy of your 
regard, whom, as I have often told you, I selected in your childhood 
as a suitable person for your wife. I trust, my dear son, you will see 
the propriety of submitting your own judgment to mine in this matter, 
and when you meet the lady, who, I understand, is uncommonly beau- 
tiful, I doubt not you will approve my course in keeping you unac- 
quainted with each other, until the proper time arrived for your inti- 
macy to commence. I shall write to you soon more particularly, ete.” 

** Now, Peter, what do you think I have written in reply ! listen. 

Dutiful Father—Your very gratifying letter was received in due 
time, and I have the pleasure of informing you in reply, that before 
you receive this I shall be married. It grieves me much to thwart your 
wishes, but so the fates have decreed, and so it must be. 

Your respectful son, Tom.” 

‘But, Tom, your letter is bottom upwards, you have mistaken the 
direction,”’ cried I in amazement. 

‘So I have, Peter. Can’t help it. He is certainly more dutiful than 
I, but that is not the thing. Tonight I shall want your assistance. 
Will you be at corner, with the carriage at eight ?’’—*‘ Precisely, 
Tom.” 

*‘One thing more. We must contrive to have old Mr Ivon absent 
from home this evening, if only for ten minutes. Can you inveigle 
him away ?”’ 

‘“*T have it, Tom! Make yourself easy and leave all with me.” 





Cuapter V. 





‘Mary, give me my staff, I must walk to street tonight, late as 
itis. What can Comfort Stubbs want of me at this hour? Keep the 
door locked till I return, Mary—that note will tell you where I am 
going ;’’ and the old gentleman was soon out of sight. 

‘* Now is the time,’ whispered Tom, in a trembling voice. ‘‘ The 
carriage is waiting.” 

**T cannot, I cannot.” 

‘* But it is too late now to repent,” said Tom, and he almost dragged 
her into the street. The fresh air gave her new strength, and she put 
her arm in his, and walked trembling on, the tears all the time stream- 
ing down her cheeks, till they came to the carriage, where I was await- 
ing them. In a moment we were in, and off upon a gallop. 

Never was Mary Ivon so beautiful, as when she stood in that low 
room, with her hand clasped in Tom’s, giving her assent to the holy 
marriage vows. ‘Tom, too, looked handsome and happy, but there 
was a determined expression in his countenance, which showed he was 
conscious he was taking a bold step. I could not but look on him with 
pity, mingled with admiration, when I thought that the moment, that 
perfected his happiness, made him pennyless. I have acquired an 
avaricious habit, in my lonely bachelor state, which, I fear, would never 
permit me to make such a sacrifice. 

Old Mr Ivon went to the hotel in street, in compliance with the 
request contained in the note, which I had taken the pardonable liberty 
to send him, in the name of his friend Comfort Stubbs. But alas! no 
Comfort Stubbs was there. After waiting about half an hour, and 
swearing at his friend’s stupidity, never suspecting the hoax, the old 
gentleman went growling back to his house. Everything was still and 
quiet. ‘* Mary Ivon,”’ cried the old man, as he entered the door,— 
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‘Mary Ivon.” No answer came, and again ‘* Mary Ivon” resounded 

through the house, and the empty apartments echoed ‘* Mary Ivon.” 

The old man grew sick at heart. ‘The truth flashed on his mind in a 

moment—his daughter had eloped ! 
* xz * * x * * 

Tom’s fortune was still triumphant. He had run away with the 
lady, to whom from childhood he had been betrothed, and thus termi- 
nates our romance. He had never seen Mary before, and though Mr 
Ivon had seen ‘Tom when a boy, his features were so altered that he 
did not recognize him. ‘Tom’s father, immediately on the receipt of 
his letter, started posthaste to communicate the melancholy intelligence 
to his friend. He arrived just as old Mr Ivon had discovered his 
daughter’s escape, and while they were lamenting together the ruin of 
their long continued plans who under the broad heaven should enter, 
but Tom and his wife! I shall not attempt to describe the scene which 
ensued. I need not say that the disobedient children were forgiven. 


Cuapter VI. 


I have just returned from a reénactment of Tom’s wedding. It is 
difficult to say which were happiest, the parents, or the children. Mary’s 
unspeakable eyes were no longer dimmed with tears, and the perfect 
happiness which their mirthful smile bespoke, was a joy to behold. I 
wish all skeptics on the subject of love could have seen her. She was 
indeed argumentum ad hominem. As for Tom he looked solemn. He 
was always afraid of sudden changes, and he shuddered when he thought 
what a game his destiny had played him. 

‘* Peter,”’ said he, ** how can I tell what’s to come next?” 

‘* Paternity, I suppose,”’ said I, ‘and posterity of course.” 

‘But Peter, look! how unspeakably beautiful! will not my good 
luck tempt you to marry 2” 

“Yes, when I can find another Mary Ivon, who will save me the 
trouble of asking consent.” 


CUVIER’S THEORY OF THE EARTH.* 


Sciences of the highest and simplest order, when loaded with fanci- 
ful or splendid theories, have often lost all their native beauty, dignity and 
simplicity, and become an object of aversion to sober and thinking men; 
who (to use Cuvier’s own words,) ** seeing the systems which inquiry 
has exploded, forget the extensive and important series of facts which 
it has brought to light and established.’”’ Astronomy, metaphysics, 
geology, and even religion have thus suffered. But at times men of 
genius and perseverance have arisen, who could discern and admire 
the native form of these sciences, through the meretricious appendages 
in which they were enveloped. Such were Newton, Locke and 
Luther; and such, in the science of geology, are Humboldt, Cuvier 
and Werner. 


* Essay on the Theory of the Earth. Translated from the French of Cuvier : 
J.ondon. 


VOL. VII.—-NO. XXXIII. 6 
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Men eager for theory are seldom men of laborious investigation and 
accurate induction, and no others can approach the science of geology 
with the smallest hope of success; for it requires a greater accumula- 
tion of facts, and allows a greater deduction from them, than perhaps 
any other. The present age, however, enjoys many advantages, over 
all that have preceded it. The advancement of one science tends to 
facilitate that of others. Thus Cuvier’s studies in comparative anato- 
my, and the late rapid improvements in chemistry, have afforded great 
assistance to the geologist. ‘The reluctance, also, of the age to admit 
any hypotheses not founded on direct evidence, or capable of demon- 
stration, encourages research, and, if it should somewhat delay gene- 
ralization, is highly favourable to accuracy. 

Works of geology have usually professed and attempted too much; 
and we are persuaded that no publication has ever appeared claiming 
to be an essay on the theory of the earth, which did not disappoint all 
who came newly to the subject, and read it with the expectations which 
such a title must excite. But this work receives distinction from one 
of the first names of the present day, is written in the most enlarged 
tone of philosophy, and is distinguished for accuracy of remark, sound- 
ness of induction, and comprehensive sagacity. 

It is consoling to receive once more from the French press, works 
on philosophy which do not teem with atheism, and to see the assist- 
ance of that Government, which has contributed so much to the pro- 
pagation of demoralizing and sceptical sentiments, given to support 
these valuable and extensive researches. We have pleasure also 
in thus receiving a public confirmation of the effect which we have al- 
ways believed that the close study of nature must produce, even on the 
minds of those who have been nurtured in a school unfavourable to 
moral or religious feeling. In the book of nature, the name and cha- 
racter of its great Original are perspicuously inscribed ; and there has 
been no eminent observer of the works of God, from the time of New- 
ton, and Ray, and Derham, to Paley, who has not acknowledged Him 
to be the Author and Upholder of the universe. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties in which this study is at present in- 
volved, we are not sure but it may, some day, arrive at conclusions 
definite and important. 


** We admire,” says Cuvier, ‘the power by which the human mind has mea- 
sured the motions of globes which nature seems to have concealed for ever from 
our view. Genius and science have burst the limits of space, and have unveiled 
the mechanism of the universe. Would it not also be glorious to burst the limits 
of time, to ascertain the history of this world, and the series of events which 
preceded the birth of the human race? Why should not natural history also have 
one day its Newton ?” 


We agree with our author that 


**the investigation of the secondary formations and their marine and animal re- 
mains is peculiarly attractive. The facts with which this investigation is conver- 
sant are so prominent and so curious, that they may suffice to occupy the most 
ardent imagination, and the conclusions which they afford from time to time, even 
to the most cautious observer, have nothing vague or arbitrary in their nature.” 


Cuvier has particularly studied these formations, and endeavours from 
them to establish two important points—the age of the human race, and 
the date of the deluge ; and we think that he has confirmed the received 
accounts on these subjects which we derive from the Scriptures. 
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To ascertain the first of these inquiries, he examines the cause of 
those changes which occur on the surface of the globe, and investigates 
the time during which they have been operating. He estimates the 
whole quantity of effect produced and the rate of working, and then 
calculates the period which it may have occupied to bring things to their 
present state. He thus describes the forces in activity :— 


‘*¢ There still exist four causes in full activity which contribute to make altera- 
tions on the surface of the earth. These are rains and thaws, which waste down 
the steep mountains, and occasion their fragments to collect at their bottoms ; 
streams of water, which sweep away these fragments, and afterwards deposit 
them in places where their current is abated ; the sea, which undermines the 
foundations of elevated coasts, forming steep cliffs in their places, and which 
throws up hillocks of sand upon flat coasts ; and, finally, voleanoes, which pierce 
through the most solid strata from below, and either elevate or scatterabroad the 
vast quantity of matter which they eject.” 


After entering into some examination of these causes severally, of 
the fossil remains in different strata, and of other systems of geology, 
he thus in a manner sums up the arguments on this point: 


** By a careful investigation of what has taken place on the surface of the globe 
since it has been laid dry for the last time, and its continents have assumed their 
present form, it may be clearly seen that this revolution, and consequently the 
establishment of our existing societies, could not have been very ancient.” 


*¢Tt must have been since that last retreat of the waters, that the acclivities of 
our mountains have begun to disintegrate, and to form slopes or taluses of the 
debris at their bottoms and upon their sides ; that our rivers have begun to flow 
in their present courses, and to form alluvial depositions ; that our existing vege- 
tation has begun to extend itself, and to form vegetable soil; that our present , 
cliffs or steep coasts have begun to be worn away by the waters of the sea; that 
our actual downs or sand hills have begun to be blown up by the winds.” 


He dwells first upon some very important changes which have taken 
place on the coast of Egypt, the short period of time which has been 
required to effect them, and the greater extent which they must have 
reached if the same causes had been in operation for the indefinite, we 
may almost say infinite, number of years, maintained by some philoso- 

hers. 

In the time of Homer, the neck of land, on which Alexander built his 
famous city, did not exist; and the lake Mareotis was a gulf of the sea 
fifteen or twenty leagues in length: but in 900 years that neck of land 
was formed, and the gulf Mareotis was transformed into an inland lake and 
reduced to the size of only six leagues in length. ‘These changes have 
continued to make progress since the time of Alexander; for Pharos is 
now united to the mainland, and this isthmus is the scite of the modern 
city. The alteration in the mouths of the Nile, the deposition of its 
alluvial formations, and the present distance of Rosetta and Damietta 
from the sea, all confirm the reasoning. 

The alluvial plains formed by the Po, and the alteration in its course, 
M. Cuvier is enabled to enter into at great length in consequence of 
some very accurate researches instituted by the French Government, 
with a view of checking changes so destructive to parts of that country. 
The inquiry ascertained that this coast had already run into the sea a 
distance of more than twenty miles beyond the city of Andria, whose 
walls were once washed away by the sea to which it has givenaname, 
and that the yearly progress of this encroachment is seventysix yards, 
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Thus we learn how rapidly not only the Po, but the Rhine and the Arno 
elevate their beds and push forward the alluvial grounds at their mouths 
towards the sea; and from an estimate of these changes, we may rest 
satisfied that these rivers have not required the lapse of many centuries 
to deposit the low alluvial plains through which they now meander. 

The downs or sand hills which are thrown upon low flat coasts, 
when the bed of the sea happens to be composed of sand, form another 
mode of conjecturing the number of years to which the earth has been 
subject to the operation of such effects. ‘To quote our author’s own 
words— 


*‘ Wherever human industry has not succeeded to fix these downs, they ad- 
vance as surely and irresistibly upon the land, as the alluvial formations from the 
rivers encroach upon the sea. In their progress inland, they push before them 
great pools of water, formed by the rain which falls on the neighbouring grounds, 
and which has no means of running off in consequence of the obstructions inter- 
posed by the downs. In several places these proceed with a frightful rapidity, 
overwhelming forests, houses, and cultivated fields in their irresistible progress. 
Those upon the coast of the Bay uf Biscay have overwhelmed a great number 
of villages, which are mentioned in the records of the middle ages; and even at 
present, in the single department of Landes, they threaten no fewer than ten 
with almost inevitable destruction. One of these, named Mimigan, has been in 
danger for the last fifteen years from a sand-hill of more than sixty feet in per- 
pendicular height, which obviously continues to advance. 

‘*In the year 1802, the pools overwhelmed five fine farmhouses belonging to 
the village of St Julian. They have long covered up an ancient Roman road, 
leading from Bordeaux to Bayonne, and which could still be seen about thirty 
years ago, when the waters were lower than they are now. The river Adour, 
which is formerly known to have passed Old Boucet to join the sea at Cape Bre- 
ton, is now turned to the distance of more than two thousand four hundred 
yards.” 


‘‘ The late M- Bremontier, inspector of bridges and highways, who made se- 
veral extensive works to endeavour to stop the progress of these downs, estima- 
ted their progress at sixty feet yearly, and in some places at seventytwo feet. 
According to this calculation, it would require two thousand years to enable them 
to arrive at Bordeaux; and, on the same data, they have taken somewhat more 
than four thousand years to reach their present situations.” 


We shall be excused probably, on account of its peculiar interest, 
for the length of another quotation on this subject, which is extracted 
from Professor Jameson’s Notes. 


« The sands of the Lybian desert,” he says, ‘driven by the west winds, have 
left no lands capable of tillage on any parts of the western banks of the Nile 
not sheltered by mountains. The encroachment of these sands upon soils which 
were formerly inhabited and cultivated is evidently seen. M. Denon informs us, 
in the account of his ‘Travels in Lower and Upper Egypt, that summits of the 
ruins of ancient cities buried under these sands still appear externally; and that, 
but for a ridge of mountains called the Lybian Chain, which borders the left 
bank of the Nile, and forms, in parts where it rises, a barrier against the invasion 
of these sands, the shores of the river, on that side, would long since have ceased 
to be habitable. Nothing can be more melancholy,” says this traveller, ‘than 
to walk over villages swallowed up by the sand of the desert, to trample under 
foot their roofs, to strike against the summits of their minarets, to reflect that 
yonder were cultivated fields, that there grew trees, that here were even the 
dwellings of men, and that all has vanished. 

‘*If then our continents were as ancient as has been pretended, no traces of 
the habitation of men would appear on any part of the western bank of the Nile, 
which is exposed to this scourge of the sand of the desert. The existence, 
therefore, of such monuments attests the successive progress of the encroach- 
ments of the sand; and these parts of the bank, formerly inhabited, will forever 
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remain arid and waste. Thus the great population of Egypt, announced by the 
vast and numerous ruins of its cities, was in great part due to a cause of fertility 
which no longer exists, and to which sufficient attention has not been given. The 
sands of the desert were formerly remote from Egypt; the Oases or habi- 
table spots, still appearing in the midst of the sands, being the remains of the 
soils formerly extending the whole way to the Nile; but these sands, transported 
hither by the western winds, have overwhelmed and buried this extensive tract, 
and doomed to sterility a land which was once remarkable for its fruitfulness. 

‘*It is therefore not solely to her revolutions and changes of sovereigns that 
Egypt owes the loss of her ancient splendour ; it is also to her having been thus 
irrecoverably deprived of a tract of land by which, before the sands of the desert 
had covered it and caused it to disappear, her wants had been abundantly sup- 
plied. Now, if we fix our attention on this fact, and reflect on the consequences 
which would have attended it; if thousands, or only some hundreds, of centuries 
had elapsed since our continents first existed above the level of the sea, does it 
not evidently appear that all the country onthe west of the Nile would have been 
buried under this sand before the erection of the cities of ancient Egypt, how 
remote soever that period may be supposed ; and that in a country so long af- 
flicted with sterility, no idea would even have been formed of constructing such 
vast and numerous edifices? When these citiesindeed were built, another cause 
concurred in favouring their prosperity. The navigation of the Red Sea was not 
then attended with any danger on the coasts: all of its ports, now nearly block- 
ed up with reefs of coral, had a safe and easy access; the vessels laden with 
merchandize and provisions could enter them and depart without risk of being 
wrecked on those shoals, which have risen since that time, and are still increasing 
in extent. 

“The defects of the present government of Egypt, and the discovery of the 
passage from Europe to India round the Cape of Good Hope, are therefore not 
the only causes of the present state of decline of this country. If the sands of 
the desert had not invaded the bordering lands on the west, if the work of the 
sea polypi in the Red Sea had not rendered dangerous the access to its coasts and 
to its ports, and even filled up some of the latter, the population of Egypt and 
the adjacent countries, together with their product, would alone have sufficed to 
maintain them in a state of prosperity and abundance. But now, though the pas- 
sage to India by the Cape of Good Hope should cease to exist, though the politi- 
cal advantages which Egypt enjoyed during the brilliant period of Thebes and 
Memphis should be re-established, she could never again attain the same degree 
of splendour. 

‘«* Thus the reefs of coral which had been raised in the Red Sea on the east of 
Egypt, and the sands of the desert which invade it on the west, concur in attest- 
ing this truth: That our continents are not of a more remote antiquity than has 
been assigned to them by the sacred historian in the book of Genesis, from the 
great era of the Deluge.” 


The peat mosses, by sounding their depth, furnish similar indications 
of a certain definite lapse of years: and the fragments dislodged from 
mountains, tend to the same conclusion, though no precise measure of 
their progress has been ascertained. Of these, Professor Jameson re- 
marks— 


“‘ The front of Salisbury Craggs, near Edinburgh, accords a fine example of the 
natural chronometer, described in the text. The acclivity is covered with loose 
masses that have fallen from the hill itself, and the quantity of debris is in propor- 
tion to the time which has elapsed since the waters of the ocean formerly covered 
the neighbouring country. If a vast period of time had elapsed since the sur- 
face of the earth had assumed its present aspect, it is evident, that long ere now 
the whole of this hill would have been enveloped in its own debris. We have 
here then a proof of the comparatively short period since the waters left the sur- 
face of the globe,—a period not exceeding a few thousand years.” 


Cuvier, in the next place, considers the proofs arising from traditions 
of a great catastrophe and subsequent renewal of mankind. On this 
point we shall not dwell, because the conflicting evidence respecting the 
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age of Indian and Egyptian astronomy would lead us at great length 
into a discussion not very interesting. We shall, therefore, only shortly 
sum up the grounds of Cuvier’s opinion which we deem of great weight 
as coming from a man of enlarged general views, of unwearied research 
and profound sagacity. 

He argues, that the Pentateuch has existed in its present form since 
the separation of the Ten Tribes, a period not less than two thousand 
eight hundred years; and as we have no reason to doubt that the Book 
of Genesis was composed by Moses, we may add five hundred years 
more to its antiquity. Now Moses could have no motive for shortening 
the duration of the nations; and he would even have excited the doubts 
and mistrust of his countrymen, if he had promulgated a history of the 
human race contrary to that which they must have learnt by tradition 
in Egypt. But though the people refused at one time to ‘‘hearken to 
him,” the grounds of complaint and mistrust are stated to have been 
wholly different. 


** We may, therefore, safely conclude that the Egyptians had at this time no 
other notions respecting the antiquity of the human race than are contained in 
the Book of Genesis. And as Moses establishes the event of an universal catas- 
trophe, occasioned by an irruption of the waters and followed by an almost entire 
renewal of the human race, and as he has only referred it to an epoch fifteen hun. 
dred or sixteen hundred previous to his own time, it must necessarily have occur- 
red rather less than five thousand years before the present day.” 


Chaldea, Syria, Egypt, China and Greece contribute their indistinct 
records and obscure mythologies in support of the same belief. 


‘« The Egyptians, it is true, spoke of hundreds of centuries, but these were 
filled by a succession of gods and demigods ; and it is in a great degree ascertain- 
ed in modern times, that the long series of years and of successive human kings 
which they placed after the demigods, belonged only to the successions of con- 
temporaneous chiefs of several small states instead of a single series of successive 
kings of all Egypt.” 


Cuvier replies to the objections founded on the astronomical observa- 
tions of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, and Hindus, refers to the historic 
records of the East, and concludes— 


‘*It is not to be conceived that mere chance should have given rise to so 
striking a coincidence between the traditions of the Assyrians, the Hindoos and 
the Chinese, in attributing the origins of their respective monarchies so nearly 
to the same epoch of about four thousand years before the present day. The 
ideas of these three nations, which have so few features of resemblance, or rather 
which are so entirely dissimilar, in language, religion, and laws, could not have 
so exactly agreed on this point, unless it had been founded upon truth, We do 
not require any specific dates from the natives of America who were not possess- 
ed of any real writing, and whose most ancient traditions only go back a few cen- 
turies before the arrival of the Spaniards. Yet even among them some traces of 
a deluge are conceived to have been found in their barbarous hieroglyphics.” 


Humboldt, notwithstanding the difficulties of the subject, has set this 
question at rest for ever. ‘The feeble lights of tradition melt away so 
imperceptibly and irrecoverably at the first dawn of civilization, and 
barbarous nations have so seldom been investigated in their rude state 
by well qualified minds, that to recover the faintest remains of their pre- 
vious ideas has been found impossible. But this incomparable traveller 
has discovered, from symbolical paintings, that the South Americans 
have preserved to this day the recollection, not only of the deluge, but 
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of the original innocence and happiness of man; of the temptation of 
the mother of mankind by a serpent, and of her fall; of the death of 
Abel ; of the erection of the tower of Babel; of its destruction by the 
wrath of God, and of the confusion of tongues. Nor can it be con- 
ceded that these impressions were communicated with Christianity by St 
Thomas, or by the historians of the Scandinavian Colonies; for intro- 
duced at so late a period, they would never have been wrought in with 
the whole traditionary and inscribed records of so barbarous a race; 
nor is it possible to conceive that through all the succeeding centuries, 
they should have preserved the recollection of those events alone which 
preceded the dispersion of mankind by the confusion of tongues, if 
their acquaintance with these events had commenced within a few cen- 
turies. Had they learnt these truths from the teachers of Christianity, 
when they recorded the fall of man, they would surely have recorded 
also his restoration through the mercies of redeeming love, and the per- 
sonal sacrifice of a Saviour ; but all indications of this truth are so in- 
distinct as to be referable only to that first prophecy, which, under the 
figure of the destruction of a serpent, (the very figure employed by the 
Mexicans,) foretold that most invaluable blessing which was to be the 
joy of all nations, and the hope of the ends of the earth. In consider- 
ing the relation between nations, it is necessary to distinguish those re- 
semblances which prove an identity of origin or a habit of intercourse, 
from those which are the natural result of a similar degree of civiliza- 
tion and similar pursuits of life. From not paying attention to this dis- 
tinction, some writers of warm imaginations have traced the buskins on 
Mexican figures to Greece or Rome, and the aprons to Egypt, or have 
supposed the migration of Egyptian colonies wherever they found pyra- 
midical erections and symbolical paintings. Such conclusions are fan-— 
ciful; but the coincidences above alluded to are of a less vague nature, 
and the monuments, the hieroglyphics, and the institutions of the peo- 
ple of Asia and America unite in proving an ancient communication 
between the two worlds, though no historical fact carries us back to this 
epoch. But that this communication was early in the history of the 
present race of men is confirmed, first, by the circumstance that, out 
of eightythree American languages which have been examined, not one 
bears a similarity to any existing language in Europe or Asia; and se- 
condly, by the fact that no nation in America is acquainted with that 
analysis of sounds which leads to alphabetical writing. But this won- 
derful discovery must have been introduced together with the above 
ideas, if they had been received by migrations or communications from 
the old world since its general diffusion. This is rather a digression ; 
but it forces upon us the consideration that the Bible, the only history 
of the world during the first two thousand years, agrees in all its import- 
ant events, during that period, with the traditions and symbolical re- 
cords of a hemisphere which must have received its impressions from 
other sources, and which can scarcely be supposed to have had any in- 
tercourse with the old world since the diffusion of the sacred writings. 
The Bible does not need this support ; but it isan evidence which would 
establish, without dispute, the authority of any other book. Our au- 
thor considers that this concurrence of all historical and traditionary tes- 
timonies, and their agreement with the proofs that are furnished by the 
operations of nature, are a sufficient reply to certain “ equivocal monu- 
ments”? which have been brought forward in support of a contrary opi- 
nion. ‘These objects are founded on astronomical considerations, and 
on the progress of the ancients in certain mines. Cuvier, however, 
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proceeds to consider them; and he thinks that they add new proofs to 
those already furnished. 

We have thus passed very hastily over these two points, the age of 
the world and the deluge. Even on these we have in no degree super- 
ceded the advantage of reading the original work. Much of it is occu- 
pied with an account of the fossil remains which occur in various strata, 
and great light is thrown upon this part of the subject. Amidst much 
curious information, it appears that Cuvier discovered about Paris 
the fossil remains of fifty extinct species of quadrupeds. Indeed, the 
birds, animals, and shells found in a fossil state differ in most instances 
from the existing species; and not any resembling those now living 
have been discovered, except in the very latest alluvial depositions, such 
as are either formed on the sides of rivers, or at the bottom of marshes 
now dried up. ‘They approach, however, in resemblance, as they rest 
in strata that appear to be of a later formation. But even when the re- 
semblance is perfect, they are often found in climates which such ani- 
mals cannot now inhabit; as crocodiles in England, and elephants on 
the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 

On the possible causes of a transfer of animals from one country to 
another, Cuvier has the following important passage :— 


‘* When I endeavour to prove that the rocky strata contain the bony remains 
of several genera, and the loose strata, those of several species, all of which are 
not now existing animals on the face of our globe, 1 do not pretend that a new 
creation was required for calling our present races of animals into existence. I 
only urge that they did not anciently occupy the same places, and that they must 
have come from some other part of the globe. Letus suppose, for instance, that 
a prodigious inroad of the sea were now to cover the continent of New-Holland 
with a coat of sand and other earthly materials; this would necessarily bury the 
carcasses of many animals belonging to the genera of kanguroo, phascoloma, da- 
syurus, peramela, flying phalangers, echidna, and ornithorinchus, etc. and would 
consequently entirely extinguish all the species of all these genera, as not one of 
them is to be found in any other country. Were the same revolution to lay dry 
the numerous narrow straits which separate New-Holland from New Guinea, the 
Indian islands, and the continent of Asia, a road would be opened for the ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses, horses, camels, tigers, and all the other Asiatic animals, to 
occupy a land in which they are hitherto unknown. Were some future natura- 
list, after becoming well acquainted with the living animals of that country in this 
supposed new condition, to search below the surface on which these animals 
were nourished, he would then discover the remains of quite different races.” 


Our author thinks that there is very little probability of successive 
generations discovering any new living species of the larger quadrupeds, 
since eighteen or twenty centuries have added nothing in this portion of 
natural history to the information left us by the ancients. He is also 
fully satisfied, that no parts of the human skeleton have been found in 
a fossil state, and that no argument for the antiquity of the human race 
can be founded on that circumstance. 

We trust that our readers will be enabled by the sketch we have given 
to estimate the importance of the work before us, as it tends to establish 
the age of the world, and of the deluge; two points which have been 
the most disputed by those philosophers who have professed to draw 
their lights from nature alone. 

On the whole, the support afforded by these researches to the Mosaic 
period of the creation, and the deluge, is of the most correct and con- 
vincing nature. For, if the sacred historian much underrated the dis- 
tance of those periods, so many appearances might, nay, must present 
themselves which would seem incompatible with his account. But the 
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most accurate and extended examination affords to minds, not chargeable 
certainly with any religious prejudices, no conclusions but such as tend 
to confirm it. And let it be remembered, as a proof of his Divine in- 
spiration, that when Moses delivered his account, so small a part of the 
world was known, that no observation on its outward aspect or internal 
remains could have supplied the place of that Divine teaching which 
guided his pen. 


THE MURDER OF RUTLAND. 
(4 Painting now in the Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts.) 


“ The harmless blood 
Of sweet young Rutland by rough Clifford slain.” 


Henry Vi. 


Wirn what a master hand that scene is traced !— 
The lone and blasted heath, with its weird rock 
And darkling precipice; the lowering cloud 
That hangs o’erfraught, neglecting yet to burst 
*Till the wild storm of human wrath be spent; 
The princely Boy low on his bended knee 
With suppliant hands close-claspt; the blood, his cheek 
Has left, to curdle in his heart; the veins 
Of his fair brow are swoln, and his young eye, 
O’er which the lid droops low, is tearless, fixed, 
As nature wrung with agony e’er looks. 
—And He, the Man of vshindeate his form, 
Clad in its battle-robe of burnished mail. 
The lifted visor wide reveals the grim 
And swarthy lineaments, the glaring eyeball, 
Thick curled lip and horrid teeth, firm set, 
So tigerlike, as revelling in blood. 
—That dread and brawny arm is raised on high, 
The poniard glitters—Stop! and hear you not 
The words, that quivering burst from those white lips ? 
“ Clifford! ah! gentle Clifford! I did thee 
No harm!” 
Plead on—poor victim! aye, plead on— 

To those thick rocks for covering, or cal 
Heaven’s bolt to aid thee now—plead not to that 
Guilt-hardened fiend ! 

Oh! I have sat for hours 
To read the moral of that pictured tale, 
Marvelling o’er His dark way unsearchable, 
Whose eye beheld that noble boy cut down 
In his young, guileless years—th’ assassin left 
With his red hands, unscathed, to tread our earth ; 
And when the twilight with its dusky shades 
Stole on, mingling, in one blurred sheet, 
Their shrouded forms, the murderer and his prey, 
I rose and as I traced my homeward path, 
My calmed and solaced thoughts broke forth in words: 
“‘ There is another and a better world.” oss 


Trenton, 1835. 
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VICTOR HUGO’S POEMS.* 


Victor Hugo is still a young man: he has, however, already estab- 
lished a reputation in France, both as a novelist andapoet. His works 
in both kinds have passed through many editions, and have received the 
stamp of popular approbation. The mass of rising genius in that 
country is enormous: Hugo is one who has taken the lead of it, and he 
may be quoted as a standard example both of what are at present, and 
what will probably be for some years to come, the tone and quality of 
the national sentiments in poetry. 

The poetry of Hugo has appeared in various forms at various times. 
The two first volumes of the present edition are entitled ‘‘ Odes et Bal- 
lades,”’ the third is named ‘* Les Orientales ;” over these three our ap- 
probation is very unequally divided. 

The first volume of Odes is almost entirely political, that is to say, 
each celebrates some national event. It is generally agreed that this is 
the most difficult style of composition ; to try it is to enter the lists with 
Pindar and Horace, and to tread upon the failures of a whole catacomb 
extinct poets laureate and triumphal bards. Perhaps, therefore, our small 
relish for this portion of M. Hugo’s labours may be, first, our repugnance 
to his subjects in particular, and next to the whole class of laureate 
hymns ; for we ought to avow in candour, that we have in vain, and in 
fear of great authorities, endeavoured to detect intelligible matter of ad- 
miration in the sublime Theban himself, and that we never like Horace 
so little as when he sings of Roman victories, and the praises of impe- 
rial conquerours. M. Hugo is an ardent royalist. Chateaubriand in 
his earlier works is one of its most brilliant examples ; De la Mennais 
is its apostle. ‘Their religion is royalism; God is the king of heaven, 
—the French king for the time being is his priest on earth,—St Louis 
is his principal saint. Loyalty and monarchy are passions with them; 
they invest them with imaginary beauties, they apotheosize their repre- 
sentatives—they do not obey but venerate—they are not subjects but 
worshippers. The principles of Christianity are shown to be the 
foundation of their monarchy, and their monarchy is proved to be the 
firmest support of Christianity. This is not the vulgar respect which 
women and children are said to have for kings, it is the creation of both 
a devout and an imaginative mind. The Odes on royal subjects are 
consequently sacred poems—they are hymns. Chateaubriand was as 
good a subject of Napoleon as of Charles; and the course of our author’s 
own life has been such as to prevent us from believing that with him 
this unconstitutional notion of kings is anything but the offspring of 
the imagination. It serves, however, for a halo to grace that which 
these sublime geniuses think too ordinary and commonplace; we may 
further observe, that it stands in the stead of a far more genuine Chris- 
tianity, which reaches heaven without ascending by a hierarchy whether 
of apotheosized kings or saints. The loyalty of Hugo, as shown in 
his poems, is of a kind which does not flourish under any liberal mo- 
narchy, and we shall give some specimens of the absolute. Any of the 


* 1. Odes et Ballades, par Victor Hugo. Cinquiéme édition. Paris. 1829. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


2. Les Orientales, par Vietor Hugo. Paris. 1829. 8vo. 
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Odes of the first volume will serve our purpose: we select that on the 
death of Louis XVII. with the motto, 


Capet! Leve toi. 


The ode opens with a description of the entry of this boy’s soul into 
heaven : 


** The golden gates of heaven opened ; its fires were unveiled for an instant, 
and the luminous phalanxes of the elect beheld a youthful soul, surrounded 
with young angels, arrive under its starry porticoes,””—‘‘ His blue eye bore the 
austere mark of misfortune ; his fair hair floated over his pallid features, and the 
virgins of heaven, singing over him their festival hymns, crowned him with the 
crown of the Innocents, combined with the wreath of martyrdom.” 


Now comes a stanza, which, profanely to our taste, exhibits the senti- 
ments of this school towards a king—not the king of a constitution, but 


the god-king of a nation of slaves—the worshippers of baboon Bour- 
bons of either branch. 


** On entendit des voix qui disaient dans la nue ; 
‘ Jeune ange, Dieu sourit 4 ta gloire ingénue; 
Viens, rentre dans ses bras pour ne plus sortir. 
Et vous, qui du Trés-Haut racontez les louanges, 
Seruphins, prophetes, archanges, 
Courbez vous, c’est un roi—chantez, c’est un martyr!’ ” 


It is true that the unhappy boy asks “‘ where have I reigned then?’ 


and he proceeds in a style much more becoming a poor mortal than is 
this address. 


*¢ © Od donc ai-je-régné,’ demandait la jeune ombre? 
Je suis prisonnier, je ne suis point un roi. 
Hier je m’endormais au fond d’une tour sombre, 
Od donc ai-je-régné? Seigneur, dites-le moi. 
Helas ! mon pére est mort d’une mort bien amére : 
Ses bourreaux, O mon Dieu! m’ont abreuvé de fiel, 
Je suis un orphelin: je viens chercher ma mére, 

Qu’en mes réves j’ai vue au ciel.’ ” 


This strain has its beauty, and it would be a pity not to quote another 
stanza in the same spirit of amiable simplicity. 


** © Et pourtant, écoutez : bien loin dans ma mémoire, 
J’ai d’heureux souvenirs avant ces temps d’effroi: 
J’entendis en dormant des bruits confus de gloire, 
Et des peuples joyeux veillaient autour de moi. 
Un jour tout disparut dans un sombre mystére, 

Je vis fuir ’avenir a mes destins promis : 
Je n’étais qu’un enfant, faible, et seul sur la terre, 
Hélas! et jeus des ennemis !’ 


The titles alone of these political hymns, such as the “ Birth of the 
Duke of Bourdeaux,”’ the ‘‘ Funeral of Louis XVII.” etc., will show 
the writer’s loyal inclinations ; but it is only a perusal of them that 
can make the reader understand the extraordinary unction with which 
he treats such topics—an unction least to be expected from the son of 
a general of the Revolution and the Empire, himself a guondam page 
of King Joseph. We are sorry for this turn of the poet’s enthusiasm, 
not merely because such notions are inconsistent with free and enlight- 
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ened monarchical institutions, but because they shut against the author 
a most copious source of noble inspiration. ‘Toa man who has brought 
himself to regard all dead Bourbons as martyrs and saints, and him, 
who now vegetates in Hungary, as * pretre et roi infaillible,”’ necessarily 
the Revolution is nothing but anarchy and atheism—to his mind its 
consequences are deplorable, and the great men developed by it are re- 
gicides and traitors, or worse. But did not the Revolution itself force 
into existence great men and great virtues, as well as great crimes ? 
Does not its history disclose energies in France of which every French- 
man must be proud? Have not its results been charged with blessings 
for the land? Surely, then, the writer who can consent to see nothing 
in all this but darkness—no eras but the blank years of the reign of 
Louis XVIII. before he came to the throne, or at least, nothing heroic, 
nothing virtuous, but the heroism and virwe of La Vendée—is wilfully 
blind in his character of bard and in his character of citizen—the tool 
of a party, or the victim of a dogma. Napoleon is the only figure 
permitted to show itself in the great chasm between the Revolution and 
the Restoration, and he appears rather in the form of a demon fulfilling 
his mission as a scourge to the nations, than as a great historical cha- 
racter—a wonderful example of human power and human weakness. 
It must, however, be allowed that the different allusions to Buonaparte 
are made in the spirit of a poet, and that, perhaps, few finer things have 
been said of him than by Victor Hugo. 


** Qu’il est grand 1a surtout! quand puissance brisée, 
Des porte-clefs Anglais miserable risée, 
Au sacre du malheur retrempe des droits, 
Tient au bruit de ses pas deux mondes en haleine, 
Et mourant de l’exil, géné dans St Hélene, 
Manque d’air dans la cage od l’exposent les rois.” 


The composition of these historical odes extends over a period of ten 
years (1818—1828,) and each one bears its date. The author tells us 
that he prefers correcting one work by another to effacing or changing 
the same, and he invites his reader to trace the course of his improve- 
ment in political as well as poetical thinking. The only difference we 
can detect between the Hugo of 1818 and him of 1828, is that he has 
become somewhat milder in his monarchical devotion, somewhat more 
disposed to join the idea of the charter with that of king; while at the 
same time he has made an inconsistent, but a very lively movement 
towards feudalism. It is now a Roi-Chevalier that watches over 
France: the relics of the barbaric ages of his country seem now en- 
twined with his most loyal recollections; and the scutcheons, banners, 
towers, helmets, tourneys, that once made the pride of the land of the 
Trouvere, are represented in his latter verses as the signals and em- 
blems of her greatness, The direction of French literature at this 
moment is decidedly antiquarian; the historians and men of letters 
have been zealously labouring to restore in their pages the spirit of the 
ruder ages of French history; and the poet, it seems, has caught the 
same passion. He and several of his brethern are precisely in the 
position of Thomas Wharton when he apologized in some beautiful 
lines for his love of the mouldering ruin, and his preference of the bar- 
barie pomp of the olden time, as it is affectedly called, before the more 
civilized pleasures of later times. We might carry the parallel further: 
it is, perhaps, true that the French are about as far advanced in the 
modern school of poetry, termed the romantic, as the English were 
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when Wharton wrote. They have undoubtedly commenced writing 
ballads, which was one of the signs of those times: they may, how- 
ever, be expected to advance at a much more rapid rate; for, little as 
it might have been anticipated, they are assiduous students of Words- 
worth, and Byron enjoys a higher reputation among them than even in 
his native land. 

Although we have freely expressed our dislike to the outpourings of 
M. Hugo’s political devotion, we are far from denying that even these 
pieces are in many instances written in a strain of real, though mis- 
guided, enthusiasm, and that in the midst of an exaggeration incidental 
to the celebration of public events, many thoughts of great beauty are 
to be found. The author closes them with an ode which he entitles 
Fix. With considerable elevation of manner, he, in this final ode, de- 
scribes the task he has performed, and the motives which led him to 
it. These are the two first stanzas; they are dignified and imposing. 


** Ainsi d’un peuple entier je feuilletais histoire! 
Livre fatal de deuil, de grandeur de victoire, 
Et je sentais férmir mon luth contemporain, 
Chaque fois que passait un grand nom, un grand crime, 
Et que lune sur l’autre, avec un bruit sublime, 
Retombaient les pages d’airain. 


Fermons le maintenant ce livre formidable. 

Cessons d’interroger ce sphinx inabordable 

Qui le garde en silence, a la fois monstre et dieu! 

L’énigme qu’il propose échappe a bien des lyres, 

Il n’en écrit le mot, sur le front des empires, 
Qu’en lettres de sang et de feu.” 


A much pleasanter part of our task awaits us: we take up the second 
volume, which contains the odes of fancy, and the odes of personal 
experience. In this division, and in the manner in which the author 
discusses the arrangements of his poems, the reader will detect an imi- 
tation of Wordsworth’s preface to his collected poems. These two 
divisions of the work, as well as the ballads forming the latter portion 
of the second volume, cannot be read without the highest gratification 
by any one susceptible of the pleasures of the imagination. ‘There 
may be failures among so numerous a collection ; there may be parts of 
comparative flatness; there may even be conceits which to some may 
appear cold; but in general every lover of poetry must dwell with de- 
light on the harmony of their tone, calm and peaceful as a summer’s 
evening—on the delicate tenderness of the affections they develope— 
on the amiable play of the imagination in which the author dresses 
up the objects of his regard, whether they be simply the golden dreams 
of former happiness, or the more real charms of existing loveliness. 
The poet here is in his true character—pensive and way ward, sensitive 
and contemplative, alive to the brilliancy of the world, easily affected 
by the recollections of the past, desponding for the future, but showing 
in his pride and his highmettled fierceness the unbroken spirit of youth, 
and in fact proving that his melancholy and his sorrow are rather the 
reaction of an overwrought temperament than the bitterness of the 
heart, torn and bruised by a life of care and sad experience. It would 
be easy to load our pages with proofs of our good opinion; we prefer, 
however, to send our readers to the volume. 

Translations in general are a complete hortus siccus; substance, 
colour, life and look are absent: there remains the material rvbbish to 
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libel the living production of nature. Allowances must be made in all 
translations of poetry, even the best; and in fact so imperfect are trans- 
lations in general, that, ordinarily speaking, that mode of translation is 
the best for which the greatest allowance is made, and where the least 
pretensions are advanced. In the examples we shall give of Hugo’s 
poetry, where the beauty is in the style, we shall quote the original ; 
where it is in the idea alone, a rare case, we shall throw it into plain 
prose. It is only a poet that can translate a poet, and then: his work, 
to speak Hibernice, is very rarely a translation at all. Ideas give birth 
to others in a fertile mind, and while the imagination is conceiving the 
images of others, or moulding them in appropriate language, it is not 
idle in the work of proper conception; so that it generally turns out 
that the poet translator, having a natural affection for his own offspring, 
gave us two of his own bantlings for one of the adopted children of 
his originai. 

Of the many poems in these volumes of the tender and sentimental 
class, our favourite is the piece which bears the title of ‘‘ Her Name.” 
It is a mos: elegant specimen of amorous eloquence. 


** Le parfum d’un lis pur, l’éclat d’un auréole, 
La derniére rumeur du jour, 
La plainte d’un ami qui s’afflige et console, 
L’adieu mystérieux de ’heure qui s’envole, 
Le doux bruit d’un baiser d’amour, 


L’écharpe aux sept couleurs que Porage en la nue 
Laisse, comme un trophée, au soleil triomphant, 
L’accent inspire d’une voix reconnue, 
Le veeu le plus secret d’une vierge ingénue, 

Le premier réve d’un enfant, 


Le chant d’un cheur lointain, le soupir qu’ l’aurore 
Rendait le fabuleux Memnon, 
le murmure d’un son qui tremble et s’evapore,— 
Tout ce que la pensée a de plus doux encore, 
O lyre, est moins doux que son nom! 


Prononce le tout bas, ainsi qu’une priére. 

Mais que dans tous nos chants il résonne 4 la fois! 

Qu’il soit du temple obscur la secréte lumiére ! 

Qu’il soit le mot sacré qu’au fond du sanctuaire 
Redit toujours la méme voix ! 


Q, mes amis! avant qu’en paroles de flamme, 

Ma muse, égarant son essor, 
Qse aux noms profanés qu’un vain orgueil proclame, 
Méler ce chaste nom, que l’amour dans mon ame 

A caché, comme un saint trésor, 


Ii faudra que le chant de mes hymnes fidéles 
Soit comme un de ces chants qu’on écoute a genoux; 
Et que l’air soit emu de leurs voix solennelles, 
Comme si secouant ses invisibles ailes, 
Un ange passait prés de nous,” 


Lord Byron’s several stanzas to Thyrza, which were published at 
the end of his first part of Childe Harold, are acknowledged as the 
purest as well as the most beautiful of his poems of sentiment; we 
suspect that they are favourites with M. Hugo. The poems here in 
the same vein are numerous; one of them, entitled Regret, commences 
thus— 
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* Oui, le bonheur bien vite a passé dans ma vie! 
On le suit; dans ses bras on se livre au sommeil. 
Puis, comme cette vierge aux champs Crétois ravie, 
On se voit seul a son réveil. 


On le cherche de loin dans l’avenir immense ; 
On lui crie: ‘oh! reviens, compagnon de mes jours,’ 
Et le plasir accourt ; mais sans remplir l’absence 

De celui qu’on pleure toujours. 


' 

Moi, si l’impur plaisir m’offre sa vaine flamme, 

Je lui dirai: ‘ Va, fuis, et respecte mon sort ; 

Le bonheur a laissé /e regret dans mon ame; 
Mais toi, tu laisses /e remord.’ ” 


Those who are acquainted with the prose writings of our author 
will not be surprised to find, that in verse as well as in prose, the gro- 
tesque is a style in which he indulges with pleasure and success. The 
poor and harmless bat would be mightily astonished to hear itself ad- 
dressed in the terms of the ode from which these stanzas are drawn. 
But this cultivation of the antipathies is the groundwork of a vast deal 


of modern poetry. It at any rate gives ample room for the wildest 
vagaries of the imagination. 


** La nuit, quand les démons dansent sous le ciel sombre, 
Tu suis le cheur magique en tournoyant dans l’ombre. 
L’hymne infernal t’invite au conseil malfaisant. 

Fuis! car un doux parfum sort de ces fleurs nouvelles : 
Fuis! il faut 4 tes mornes ailes 
L’air du tombeau natal et la vapeur du sang. 


Qui t’améne vers moi? Viens-tu de ces collines 

Ou Ia lune s’enfuit sur de blanches ruines ? 

Son front est, comme toi, sombre dans sa p4leur. 
Tes yeux dans leur route incertaine 

Ont donc suivi les feux de ma lampe lointaine ? 

Attire par la gloire, ainsi vient le malheur ! 


Sors-tu de quelque tour qu’habite le Vertige, 

Nain bizarre et cruel, qui sur les monts voltige, 

Préte aux feux du marais leur errante rougeur, 

Rit dans lair, des grand, pins courbe en criant les cimes, 
Et chaque soir, rédant sur le bord des abimes, 

Jette aux vautours du gouffre un pale voyageur.” 


The ballad called The Giant is in such a glorious strain of exaggera- 
tion, that we have purposely put it into English, in order to extend the 
circle of the amusement it must afford. It is an adumbration of some 
popular lines in English on the same subject. We allude to him 


Who baited his hook with a dragon’s tail, 
And sat upon a rock and bobbed for whale. 


*¢Q, warriours! I was born in the land of the Gauls. My ancestors bounded over 
the Rhine as if it had been a rivulet. My mother bathed me, infant as I was, in the 
snow of the Poles, and my father on his sturdy shoulders bore my cradle of three great 
bearskins. 

‘‘For my father was strong! He is now bowed down by age; his white hairs fall 
over his wrinkled brow. He is weak—he is old. His end is so near, that he can 
scarcely tear up an oak to support his trembling steps. 

“«It is I who will replace him; and I have his javelin, his oxen, his iron bow, his 
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axes, his collars. I, the suecessour of the declining old man, who can put my feet in 
the valley while I sit upon the hill; I, who with my breath can bend the poplars ; 

‘‘T was scarcely grown up, when, among the rugged Alps, I opened my own path | 
from rock to rock. My head, like a mountain, would stop the clouds; and, often 
watching the flight of the eagles in the air, I have caught them in my hands. 

‘*T fought the storm, and my roaring breath would extinguish the lightning in its 
flashing transit; or, in my moods of merriment, I would chase a whale. The ocean 
before my feet opened its vast plains, and my passage troubled the seas more than did 
the hurricane. 

‘*T would ramble ; I pursued with unfailing grasp the shark among the waves, and, in 
the air, the hawk. The bear, in my embrace, expired without a wound,—and, in the 
winter, I have often broken, in their bite, the white teeth of the lynx. 

‘* These infantine pleasures have no longer any charms for me. I now love war, and 
its manly accompaniments. The curses of families in tears, camp soldiers bounding in 
their arms, the ery of alarm, is the sound that I love to wake me. 

‘* When the flaming onset, rioting in smoke and blood, rolls and confounds an army 
in its clamourous whirlwinds, I arise, I, follow its ruinous course, and, as a cormorant 
plunges into the troubled waves, I plunge among its battalions. 

‘‘Like a reaper among the ripe corn, I stand upright; I appear above the broken 
ranks. Their shouts are lost in the sound of my voice—they are but asa murmur. My 
unarmed hand batters their armour better than a knotted oak chosen in the forest. 

‘*T am naked. My sovereign valour laughs at the soldiers of iron in your peopled 
camps. I carry to the combat but my ashen spear and this light helmet, which half a 
score of yoked bulls could drag with ease. 

**T use no scaling ladders to besiege a castle. I break down the chains of their 
bridges: better than with a battering-ram, I crumble their fragile walls. Body to body, 
I wrestle with the towers of their towns ;—with their battlements, I fill up their moats. 

**O! when it shall be my turn to follow my victims,—warriours! leave not my re- 
mains for the crow. Bury me among lofty mountains, that the stranger, when he looks 
among their tops, may ask what mountain my tomb is.” 


The poem on Retirement, which is written in a true Horatian spirit, 
will justify our remarks on the harmonious tone of feeling displayed by 
the majority of the pieces. 


** T”horizon de ton ame est plus haut que la terre, 
Mais cherche a ta pens¢e un monde harmonieux, 
Oi tout, en l’exaltant, charme ton ceeur austére, 
Oud des saintes clartés, que nulle ombre n’attire, 

Le doux reflet suive tes yeux. 


Qu’il soit un frais vallon, ton paisible royaume, 

Ou parmi l’eglantier, le saule et le glayeul, 

Tu penses voir parfois, errant comme un fantéme, 

Ces magiques palais qui naissent sous le chaume, 
Dans les beaux contes de Vaieul. 


Qu’une tour en ruine, au flanc de la montagne 

Pende, et jette son ombre aux vagues d’un lac d’azur. 

Le soir, qu’un feu de patre, au fond de la campagne, 

Comme un ami dont l’eil de loin nous accompagne, 
Perce le crepuscule obscur. 


Quand, guidant sur le lac deux rames vagabondes, 
Le ciel, dans ce miroir, t’offrira ses tableaux, 
Quw’une molle nuée, en deroulant ses ondes, 

Montre a tes yeux, baissés sur les vagues profondes, 
Des flots se jouant dans les flots. 


Que, visitant parfois une ile solitaire, 
Et des bords ombragés de feuillages mouvans, 
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Tu puisses, savourant ton exil volontaire, 
En silence épier s’il est quelque mystére 
Dans le bruit des eaux et des vents. 


Qu’a ton reveil joyeux les chants des jeunes méres 

T’annoncent et l’enfance, et la vie et le jour. 

Qu’un ruisseau passe aupreés de tes fleurs éphéméres, 

Comme entre les doux soins et les tendres chiméres 
Passent l’espérance et amour. 


Qu’il soit dans la contrée un souvenir fidéle 

De quelque bon seigneur, de hauteur depourvu, 

Ami de l’indigence et toujours aime d’elle, 

Et que chaque vieillard, le citant pour modeéle, 
Dise : ‘ Vous ne l’avez pas vu!’ ” 


The Orientales form a separate volume of poems. They are dedi- 
cated, as the name implies, to Eastern subjects, and are treated in some - 
what of an Eastern spirit; at least as far as gaiety and lightness of 
heart are peculiar to the East. ‘The shepherd in the Arcadia is said to 
pipe as if he never would grow old; it is the character of such Eastern 
writings as we are acquainted with, that their poets sing as if death had 
no terrours, and as if men had no souls. his species of reckless hilarity 
is conspicuous in the Orientales of M. Hugo, though, on the whole, we 
think he has rather hit the tone of Moorish song, than that of the genuine 
East. The cause of Greece is a source of inspiration to Frenchmen: 
in no country has so much popular feeling been excited for that 
still most unhappy country; Byron is immortalized in Paris, perhaps 
even more for his supposed sacrifices to Greek liberty, than as a poet 
of stupendous talents. We must not therefore be astonished to find a 
considerable part of the Orientales occupied by Greek topics, and the 
reflection of Lord Byron’s genius upon them. Canaris, the captain 
of the fireship, is generally the poet’s hero: he celebrates his exploits 
repeatedly, and on occasion of a false rumour of his death, he writes 
the singular piece called Les 7étes du Serail. ‘Three heads find them- 
selves perched upon the wall of the seraglio ; each successively opens 
his mouth, and utters his sentiments in a style of becoming dignity. 
Before they speak, however, a description is given of the scene: it 
begins with a general view of Stamboul. 


** Le déme obscur des nuits, semé d’astres sans nombre, 
Se mirait dans la mer resplendissante et sombre ; 
La riante Stamboul, le front d’ombres voilé, 
Semblait, couchée au bord du golfe qui l’inonde, 
Entre les feux du ciel et les reflets de l’onde, 
Dormir dans un globe étoilé,” etc. etc. 


Arriving at the seraglio, the quiet and peaceful tone of the piece 
changes : 


‘* Le serail! . . . Cette nuit il tressaillit de joie. 
Au son de gais tambours, sur des tapis de soie, 
Les sultanes dansaient sous son lambrfs sacré ; 
Et, tel qu’un roi couvert de ses joyaux de féte, 
Superbe, il se montrait aux enfans du prophete, 

De six mille tétes paré! 


Livides, l’eil éteint, de noirs cheveux chargées, 
Ces tétes couronnaient, sur les créneaux rangées, 
Les terrasses de rose et de jasmins en fleur, 
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Triste comme un ami, comme lui consolante, 
La lune, astre des morts, sur leur paleur sanglante 
Répandait sa douce paleur.” 


Three of these heads are distinguished above the rest by their posi- 
tion; the first is that of Canaris, who in a voice like the sound 


**Du vent qui s’endort dans les bois,” 
thus opens— 


*©Ou suis je? mon brulot? a la voile! a larame! 
Freres, Missolonghi fumante nous reclame,” — 


And he continues to dream aloud of battle and victory till distant voices 
recall him to a sense of the position of the remainder of his person and 
the disagreeable elevation of his cerebral organs— 


**Qu’entends-je au loin? des cheurs . . . sont-ce des voix de femmes ? 
Des chants murmurés par des 4mes? 
Ces concerts !.. . suis-je au ciel?—Du sang .. . c’est le sérail !” 


The head of Botzaris then takes up the strain. 


*¢ Oui, Canaris, tu vois le serail et ma téte 
Arrachée au curcueil pour orner cette féte. 
Les Turcs m’ont poursuivi sous mon tombeau glacé, 
Vois! ces os desséchés sont leur depouille opime : 
Voila de Botzaris ce qu’au sultan sublime 
Le ver du sépulcre a laissé!” 


He gives the history of the spoliation of his own tomb at the storm- 
ing of Missolonghi ; after which the third head—that of Joseph, the 
Bishop of Rognous, who was killed, when that place was taken, fight- 
ing as a common soldier—tells his story, and concludes this extraordi- 
nary trio with a denunciation of the infidel Turk. 

Le Feu du Ciel is another singular poem. ‘The cloud charged with 
pestilential fire passes along the sky under celestial guidance: it stops 
at each region over which it arrives: a general sketch is given of its 
appearance—a sort of birdseye view—at the end of which a voice 
from the clouds demands whether it is here the vengeance is to fall ?— 
The answer is negatived until the land of the cities of Sodom and Go- 
morrah comes into view. 


** ©’est alors que passa le nuage noirci, 
Et que la voix d’en haut lui cria:—c’est¢ ici!” 


Some of these passing sketches—the plan of which reminded us of 
that ingenious device of the pantomimes in which the tour of Europe 
is performed by persons sitting in the pit—are executed with vigour. 
Sodom and Gomorrah are painted with a grandeur and magnificence 
worthy ef Martin himself. How near the resemblance may be to those 
unhappy cities, we cannot say, and for this reason we prefer giving, by 
way of specimen, a portion of the view of Egypt, which may be veri- 
fied. 


“ L’ Egypte !—Elle ¢étalait, toute blonde d’épis, 
Ses champs, bariolés comme un riche tapis, 
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Plaines que des plaines prolongent; 
L’eau vaste et froide au nord, au sud le sable ardent 
Se disputent l’Egypte : elle rit cependant 

Entre ces deux mers qui la rongent. 


Trois monts batis par ’homme au loin percaient les cicux 
D’un triple angle de marbre, et dérobaient aux yeux 
Leurs bases de cendre inondées ; 
Et de leur faite aigu jusqu’aux sables dorés, 
Allaient s’elargissant leurs monstrueux dégrés, 
Faits pour des pas de six coudées. 


Un sphinx de granit rose, un dieu de marbre vert, 
Les gardaient, sans qu’il fat vent de flamme au desert 
Qui leur fit baisser la paupiére. 
Des vaisseaux au flanc large entraient dans un grand port. 
Une ville géante, assise sur le bord, 
Baignait dans l’eau ses pieds de pierre. 


On entendait mugir le semoun meurtrier, 
Et sur les cailloux blancs les écailles crier 
Sous le ventre des crocodiles. 
Les obélisques gris s’élancaient d’un seul jet. 
Comme un peau de tigre, au couchant s’allongeait 
Le Nil jaune, tacheteé d’iles.” 


The Favourite Sultana is a very pretty poem, and we ought in jus- 
tice to quote it as a true specimen of the Orientales, which neither the 
‘Three Heads of the Seraglio nor the Fire from Heaven can he said to be; 
itis, however, too long for that purpose ;—we recommend it to English 
versifiers who can catch its spirit. It turns upon the cruel caprices of 
a favourite Jewess, who chose to prove her power over the sultan, by 
inducing him to sacrifice the lives of her rivals. He is introduced 
asking her complainingly— 


** N’ai-je pas pour toi, belle Juive, 
Assez dépeuplé mon sérail? 
Souffre qu’enfin le reste vive: 
Faut-il qu’un coup de hache suive 
Chaque coup de ton eventail?’” 


He dreads to find her in a complacent mood, lest she should be pre- 
paring to beg that one of his ladies should be packed up ina sack and 
disposed of. 


‘* Quand a ce penser tu t’arrétes 
Tu viens plus tendre a mes genoux ; 
Toujours je comprends dans les fétes 
Que tu vas demander des tétes 
Quand ton regard devient plus doux-’’ 


He finishes his persuasive against the punishment of death for rival 
beauties by saying, in a tone of complimentary expostulation which we 
fear the gentle Jewess did not deserve— 


‘* N’appelle donc plus la tempéte, 
Princesse, sur ces humbles fleurs ; 
Jouis en paix de ta conquéte, 

Et n’exige pas qu’une téte 
Tombe avec chacun de tes pleurs ! 
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Ne songe plur qu’aux frais platanes, 
Au bain mélé d’ambre et de nard, 
Au golfe ot gilissent les tartanes... 
Tl faut au sultan des sultanes ; 

I] faut des perles au poignard ‘” 


The claims of Hugo as a romancer will be more easily admitted than 
as a poet :——-whether it be that the standard is higher, or that the readers 
and judges of poetry are more fastidious than the admirers of the ro- 
mance or novel—the modern epope@a. His productions in this branch 
possess those striking features which arrest the attention of the most 
regardless persons ; while the more cautious examiner cannot fail to de- 
tect the evidences of a powerful imagination. He forsakes the beaten 
path, and adds the charm of novelty to the attractions of moving accidents, 
extraordinary character, and vividly described scenery. We intend, 
erelong, to make his novels and his tragedies the subject of another 
article, for in France he has no superiour in either department of fiction. 


THE BANNERS. 


Gay Scotia may boast of her Thistle’s wild pride, 
Proud England—of Roses in blood often dyed, 

And the Laureate of Erin may tell, with a smile, 

Of the Shamrock which grows in his own lovely Isle. 


Fickle Gallia may show us her Lilies so pale, 

Once spotless and pure—from her vinecover’d vale— 
Her tricolour’d ribbons, all streaming with gore, 

Or the charm’d Oriflamme which her chivalry bore. 


All Europe may spread the proud ’scutcheons of war— 
From the Cross to the Crescent—bright beaming afar, 
But still there ’s a glory above all the rest— 

°T is the Banner of Freedom, unfurl’d in the West,— 


Its symbol, an Eagle—proud, dauntless and free— 
The terrour of Nations—the scourge of the Sea; 

And each Sea King of Ocean, or Dread of the Field, 
To Columbia's proud standard must tremble, and yield. 


Richmond, Ve. M. 


COUSIN’S ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY.* 
By tue Rev. Dr Beastey. 
Part I. 


Metapnysica science, for the last half century, has encountered 
fortunes similar to those of AZneas, upon his descent into the regions 


* Cousin’s Elements of Psychology, included in a critical examination of 
Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, by Victor Cousin, Professor of 
Philosophy of the Faculty of Literature, at Paris; Peer of France, and Member 
of the Royal Council of Public Instruction: Translated from the French, with 
an introduction, notes, and additions, by C. S. Henry. 
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of departed spirits, who was encompassed with darkness and gloom 
enough before he reached those dominions of light and joy—the Elysian 
Fields. We shall greatly rejoice, should this admirable science, like the 
great founder of the Roman State, after groping her way through these 
shady domains and devious paths, at last attain to the realms of light. In 
the conclusion of the seventeenth, and for the first half of the eighteenth 
century, those ‘‘ palmy days’’ of England, when the work of Locke 
upon the Understanding began to be read and understood, it was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause by all the illustrious men who adorned 
that age, its discoveries and profound speculations extolled as the noblest 
efforts of the human mind, and the name of its author elevated to 
honours rivalling those of the great Newton. Let it be recollected that 
this was a decision upon the pretensions of Locke, pronounced by the 
keenest thinkers, the greatest wits, and the finest models of writing that 
ever appeared in any age or country. At this period, both in England 
and France, science and letters attained their highest perfection, although, 
since that time, some valuable additions have been made to experimental 
knowledge, always from its nature susceptible of improvement; yet I 
will venture to assert, without fear of contradiction, and what no man 
of correct taste will deny, that no collection of such able judges and 
illustrious authors has ever appeared as formed that bright constellation 
which shed its illumination upon the age of Anne and Louis XIV. 
These great masters of reason, then, in England and France, have pro- 
nounced a sentence upon the merits of Locke, which ought to be deem- 
ed definitive; and, although it is very possible, that in some of his ab- 
struse speculations he may have wandered from the truth, yet is it to 
be believed that in the great outlines of his Essay and its fundamental 
principles, he is so extremely defective, incompetent, and even incon- 
sistent, as he is represented by recent writers upon metaphysical sub- 
jects? Is it probable, is it even possible, that such a long succession of 
illustrious men, of the two most enlightened nations upon earth, have 
been so blinded and misled, upon a topic, too, in which the materials of 
a right judgment are not furnished by remote experiments in nature, 
but by their own consciousness and powers of attention to the operations 
of theirown minds? M. Voltaire, who, whatever may be his defi- 
ciencies in religious matters, was a nice and competent judge in works of 
genius, remarks, that other authors had written romances about meta- 
physical science, but Mr Locke had composed a true history of the 
human mind, and like the anatomist in reference to the body, had clearly 
demonstrated all its faculties and functions, commencing with the earliest 
impressions of the child, before and after its birth, and tracing its whole 
progress in knowledge. Unnumbered English authorities might be 
quoted, who confirm the following opinion of Bishop Warburton: 


“ But the sage Locke,” says he, in a letter to Bishop Hurd, “ supported 
himself by no system on the one hand, nor on the other, did he dishonour him- 
self by any whimsies. The consequence of which was, that neither following 
the fashion nor striking the imagination, he, at first, had neither followers nor 
admirers; but being every where clear and every where solid, he at length 
worked his way, and afterwards was subject to no reverses. He was not af- 
fected by the new fashions in philosophy, who leaned upon none of the old: nor 
did he afford ground for the after attacks of envy and folly, by any fanciful hy- 
potheses which, when grown stale, are the most nauseous of all things.” 


It would appear from this passage, that Warburton was a sound philo- 
sopher, though by no means a prophet. He did not live long enough 
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to witness those after ‘‘ attacks of folly,” if not of ‘envy,’ which 
subjected the works of this Philosopher to “‘ reverses,”’ and which pre- 
sumed to assail his pretensions by representing him as “ leaning upon 
hypotheses,”’ although he dreamed of none. 

After this just and true, and, we venture to declare, irrefragable account 
of Locke’s philosophy, what are we to think of those representations of it, 
with which our eyes, ears, and minds have been filled, even to repletion, 
by the numerous volumes which have been published in its disparagement 
within the last half century? ‘The cloudy speculators upon this depart- 
ment of science have absolutely extinguished all the lights which had 
been kindled in it, and involved its whole sphere in Egyptian darkness. 
The very foundations of this great deep seem to be broken up, and chaotic 
ecrudity and confusion restored. From the deluge of errour and whimsy 
with which its whole globe has been overrun, not a single truth, not the 
existence of matter or mind, not one of the powers or operations of 
either, not even the awful Being of God, has escaped like a dove, bear- 
ing its olive branch to testify that the waters will subside, and the ruin 
not be complete and irreparable. Must there not be radical unsound- 
ness and deficiency in speculations that lead to such preposterous re- 
sults, such a confusion of tongues, such conflicting principles, such 
incomprehensible subtleties, such glittering but flimsy disquisitions, and, 
above all, such mutual slaughter and destruction? I ask any man of 
sound judgment and calm reflection, not to say of philosophical acumen, 
what satisfaction has his understanding derived, and what valuable in- 
formation, from the numerous works which have been written and re- 
viewed upon metaphysical subjects for some years past? Has he de- 
rived from them any clear, consistent and satisfactory views of his own 
mind, its operations and grounds of knowledge? If his imagination has 
been made to float amidst sparkling images, his leisure enlivened by 
amusing disquisitions, and his taste gratified by the beauties of compo- 
sition, has his reason been strengthened by profound inquiry, his re- 
searches into intellectual and moral nature extended, and his mind sup- 
plied with precise and important maxims of science? So far from the 
accomplishment of any such useful purposes as these, it would appear 
as if the works recently published on this branch of learning, had 
brought it into habitual contempt with reflecting and intelligent men, 
both in our own country and in Europe. ‘To say that an argument or 
course of reasoning is metaphysical, is equivalent to declaring that it is 
mystical, visionary, cloudy and incomprehensible, too subtle to be true, 
and too unstable to furnish a ground of rational confidence. Now, these 
were not the impressions of able and learned men, while they studied 
metaphysics in the works of Locke. ‘These were not the views of 
Addison, Pope, Swift and all the great contemporaries of these writers. 
Is there any reason in the nature of things, why the science of the 
mind should be more obscure, dark and unintelligible, than that of 
matter? Have we not all minds within us, of whose operations we are 
conscious, whose faculties we can distinctly recognize, whose functions 
we can trace, whose feelings we can analyze, and whose advance in 
knowledge we can as clearly discern, as the growth of our bodies from 
infancy to manhood and old age ? 

It would really appear to me, as if the very simplicity, freedom from 
mystery, and intuitive evidence of Locke’s philosophy,formed with many 
persons a ground of prejudice against it, and an impediment to its pro- 
gress. Mankind seem to take delight in science as well as religion, in 
mystical theories, sonorous terms of art, however unmeaning, artificial 
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‘ thoughts, although without any archetypes in nature, and in subtle dis- 


tinctions and shining disquisitions, whatever may be their deficiency 
in sound sense and right understanding. ‘They are too apt to regard 
those writings as the most profound and sublime which are the most 
dark and incomprehensible to them. Now, the real truth is found in 
the directly opposite properties to these in every science. In sound 
science, the great leading maxims are always clear, simple and intelli- 
gible, and recommend themselves to every mind by their own evidence. 
They reflect back upon every man’s mind the image of his own concep- 
tions, and he wonders that such evident truths were not before viewed 
in the same lights. Nothing can be more perspicuous, luminous and 
satisfactory, than the whole Essay of Mr Locke, when our understand- 
ings have attained sufficient maturity to enable us to comprehend it, and 
when we have acquired those habits of attention that are indispensable 
to the successful prosecution of such studies. I am thoroughly con- 
vinced, that almost all the objections which have been brought against 
the philosophy of Locke, and all the volumes which have been writ- 
ten to promulge them, have originated in misapprehensicns of his doc- 
trines ; and | shall undertake to show that this is préeminently true of 
Professor Cousin, whose work it is my purpose now to review. 

And in entering upon the performance of this task, I cannot but think 
it worth while to animadvert upon that splendour of diction, as well as 
all those tinsel decorations of style, in which the authors of the late 
treatises upon this subject seem so greatly to delight. Aristotle deno- 
minated one of his treatises upon this subject, a work ** concerning the 
mind,”’ and another, ‘** concerning sensation.”’ Newton and Des Cartes 
designated their immortal works as the principles of philosophy. Malle- 
branche was contented with the simple appellation of a Search of Truth; 
and Locke with the title of an Essay upon the Human Understanding. But 
in recent times, the public ear must be tickled with the high sounding 
titles of psychology, pneumatology, ideology, phenomenology, mental 
philosophy, intellectual philosophy, and in the most highblown phrase 
of all, elements of the philosophy of the human mind. This is one 
of the methods in which are displayed the symptoms of degenerating 
science and declining letters. Genuine philosophy and correct taste 
will never allow themselves to be decorated with the flounces and fur- 
belows of pedantry and affectation. And here, too, we take occasion, 
and that much more seriously and emphatically, to enter our decided 
protest against the phraseology introduced into this science by M. Cousin 
and his Translator, when the school of Mr Locke is denominated that 
of empiricism and sensualism, and his followers, of course, must be dis- 
paraged with the appellation of sensualists and empiricists. ‘The French 
literati may have found it consistent with the genius of their language 
thus to designate the doctrine of Condillac, who understood Locke only 
by halves, and that of Helvetius, Diderot and Condorcet, and their com- 
peers, who, whatever might have been their claims as statesmen and 
patriots, certainly had never learned their alphabet in metaphysics ; 
but the English tongue knows no signification of these terms which 
would render them applicable to the sublime philosophy of Locke. Em- 
piricism would properly apply only to that philosophical quackery by 
which the science of metaphysics has been recently attempted to be 
corrupted and obscured. And as to the designation of sensualism, there 
would be as much aptitude in the application of it to Locke’s system, be- 
cause he traces the origin of our ideas to sensation, as in appropriating it 
to the plan of the Great Contriver of nature, since he so intimately unites 
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our souls and bodies in this life, that the first cannot perform their func- 
tions but through the instrumentality of the last. ‘The only designation, 
which will adequately denote the philosophy of Locke, is that of ex- 
perimental metaphysics, as his whole theory rests upon experience and 
observation of nature, and is an immediate application of Lord Bacon’s 
method to the science of the mind. He is neither a materialist nor im- 
materialist, in the technical meaning of those terms, but like the sound 
philosopher, in his interpretation of nature, listens to her whole lan- 
guage, which reveals to him both a material and an immaterial struc- 
ture, a body and mind, sympathizing and coéperating with each other. 

But, without further preliminary reflections, let us proceed to a sur- 
vey of the work of Professor Cousin. ‘This treatise is the best which 
has been written upon this subject in Europe, since the times of Locke 
and Mallebranche. Unlike the Scottish writers, he no longer deludes 
us with vague disquisitions, or contents himself with elegant trifling, 
but takes up distinctly each topic in Locke’s Essay, states his views of 
it with perspicuity, and partly in the language of the author, and then 
enters into a discussion of its merits with philosophical precision and 
discrimination. He discovers, moreover, considerable learning in these 
matters, and no slight share of metaphysical discernment. We are really 
glad to be released from the cunning strategy and midnight surprisals of 
Dr Reid to defeat his antagonists, the metaphysical minuet dancing of Du- 
gald Stewart, and the deathdealing and desolating progress of Dr Brown, 
who, with the sweeping strokes of his desperate scythe, would mow 
down all the harvests in those fields which had been cultivated by his 
predecessours. Professor Cousin is almost always wrong in the con- 
struction which he gives to Locke’s doctrine, but we are really rejoiced 
to be able distinctly to understand what are the objections which so 
able a man is disposed to allege against them, and what are the solutions 
of the several phenomena which he proposes to substitute in their place. 
The course which he pursues is that of fair and honourable dealing, 
and entirely consonant to the liberal spirit of philosophy. His two 
greatest and most striking faults are his having confided too implicitly 
in the Scottish representations of Locke’s doctrines, without a diligent 
perusal and study of all his works in connection for himself, and his 
application to German metaphysics for those solutions with which he 
attempts to explain the phenomena of the mind. 

In proceeding to his examination of Locke’s essay, I shall first 
state his general objections to its principles, and the doctrines which 
he proposes in their stead, and then advance to his separate discussion 
of each point in the system. I solicit the patient attention of the rea- 
der toa subject, which from its nature, is in some degree abstruse, and 
requires a close application of mind. I shall endeavour to render it as 
simple and intelligible as possible. It will be perceived that I have as 
yet said nothing, which is not readily understood, and I shall endea- 
vour to proceed in a similar strain, and speak to my intelligent fellow- 
citizens only the vulgar tongue. My fundamental maxim is, that the 
more simple and intelligible the language and doctrines of science, the 
greater the probability that they are sound. And, surely, to those who 
are desirous of whetting their intellectual faculties into the keenest 
edge of discernment and address, no studies can be more advantageous 
than those which trace our ideas to their origin, solve the phenomena 
of the mind, and ascertain the grounds of ali kinds of knowledge. 

First, we have the following objections of the Professor to Locke’s 
doctrines :— 
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** That instead of observing man, his faculties and the phenomena which re- 
sult from the development of his faculties in their present state, and with the 
characteristics which their phenomena actually present, he buries himself at 
once in the obscure and perilous question concerning the primitive state of these 
phenomena, the first developments of the faculties, the origin of ideas. 

Secondly, This vice of method, the question concerning the origin of ideas, 
which ought to come after that of their actual characteristics, being prematurely 
taken up, without a sufficient knowledge of the facts to be explained, throws 
Locke into a system which sees no other origin to all knowledge and ideas, than 
sensation and reflection. 

Thirdly, And again, it is to be recollected, that Locke does not hold the balance 
true between these two origins, and that he lets it incline in favour of sensation. 

Fourthly, This position being taken, to derive all ideas from sensation and 
reflection, and particularly from sensation, imposes upon Locke the necessity of 
confounding certain ideas with certain others: for example, the seven following 
ideas; the idea of space, of time, of the infinite, of personal identity, of sub- 
stance, of cause, of good and evil; ideas which we have demonstrated cannot 
come into the human mind from sensation. Locke is, therefore, foreed, in order 
to make them enter into the human mind, to confound them with the ideas of 
body, of succession, of the finite or number, of consciousness, of the aggregate 
of qualities, the succession of phenomena, of reward and punishment, or plea- 
sure and pain, which are, in fact, explicable by sensation and reflection; that 
Is to say, he is forced to confound either the antecedents or the consequents of 
the ideas of space, time, infinity, substance, cause, good and evil, with the ideas 
themselves. 

Fifthly, This is the most general vice which governs the philosophy of Locke, 
and this vice fully displays itself in the theory of knowledge and judgment. 
Locke founds knowledge and judgment upon the perception of a relation be- 
tween two ideas—that is to say, upon comparison; while, in many cases, these 
relations and ideas of relation, so far from being the foundation of our judgments 
and our intellections, are, on the contrary, the results of primitive intellections 
and judgments referable to the natural power of the mind, which judges and 
knows in its own proper virtue, basing itself frequently upon a single term, and, 
consequently, without comparing two together, in order to deduce the ideas of 
relation. 

The same is true, in the sixth place, in regard to the theory of language. 
Locke attributes very much to language, and with reason. But we are not to 
believe that every dispute is a dispute about words, every errour an errour purely 
verbal, every general idea the sole product of language, and that a science is 
nothing but a language well framed. We are not, I say, to believe all this 
merely because words play a great part in our disputes and errours, because there 
are no general ideas without language, and because a language well framed is 
the condition, or the consequence rather of a true science. In fine, in regard to 
the great theories, by which all philosophies in their last results are judged, the 
theories of God, of the soul, and of liberty, you have seen Locke confounding 
the will with the power of moving, with the power of producing external action, 
and seeking for freedom in the will thus extended, and consequently seeking it 
where it is not, denying it and giving it as a simple accident. whereas, it is a 
proper and essential characteristic. You have seen him led by the habit of in- 
vestigating, in everything, the point of view most external, most visible, the 
most tangible, to advance the suspicion that the spiritual substance, impenetra- 
ble in its nature, might be reduced to material substance, and that thought may 
be nothing but a mode of matter, just as extension. You have seen him, finally, 

in theology, always faithful to the spirit of his system, depending more upon 
the senses than upon consciousness, interrogating nature rather than reason, re- 
pelling the proof, a priori, of Des Cartes, and adopting scarcely anything than 
the proof a posteriori.” 


Such is our Professor’s account of the system of Locke, and in this 
statement is the nucleus or seminal principle of all those objections 
which it is the purpose of this work to develope. It is a bundle of 
errours, and in it we perceive the confusion and mischiefs to this sci- 
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ence, which have been produced by the Scottish school of metaphysics, 
since most of these allegations are derived from it, although conside- 
rably modified and altered in their process through the mind of the 
French writer. Now, I would be willing to leave it to the decision of 
any man capable of reflection; is it possible, that those illustrious men 
who lived in England and France, a century ago, could have been so 
utterly blinded to the truth in this science, as to have approved and 
admired a work so replete with follies, absurdities and inconsistencies, 
as are here ascribed to the Essay upon Human Understanding? Is it 
conceivable, that they could have espoused a theory or promoted its 
prevalence, which, as the Professor declares, gave neither self, body, 
mind, attributes, or a God? The fact is, that Bishop Stillingfleet, 
with his usual penetration, detected every flaw, or semblance of a flaw, 
in Locke’s doctrines, and exerted his utmost to expose them, and, 
moreover, urged all those exceptions, which are most plausible, which 
Dr Reid formerly without acknowledgment, and Cousin now after 
him, have blazoned to the philosophical world. But neither Stilling- 
fleet, nor Butler, nor Samuel Clarke, nor Berkeley, ever dreamt that 
Locke’s opinions were liable to the charges, which have since been ex- 
hibited against them. Their optics are sharp enough to see what was 
to be seen, but not that which was invisible. Let us now lay before 
the reader, in a single view, an abstract of the theory by which our 
Professor expects to supercede that of Locke. We have just seen him 
reprove Locke, for the superlative fault of always interrogating nature 
instead of reason, and we shall see what the disciple of Bacon, who 
could bring this charge, will be able to educe from reason, that fountain 
of his and the German metaphysics. In a programme of a course of 
lectures delivered in 1817, he thus states his division and classification of 
metaphysical questions, which may be regarded as an accurate com- 
pend of his philosophy. 

All metaphysical questions are contained in the three followimg di- 
visions. 

First. What are the actual characteristics of human intellections in 
the developed intelligence ? 

Second. What is their origin? 

Third. What is their legitimacy or validity ? 

The questions concerning the actual state and the primitive state of 
human knowledge, regard it as in the human mind, in the subject 
where it resides. It is the subjective point of view. 

The question concerning the validity of human knowledge regards 
it in relation to its objects ;—that is, in an objective point of view. 


CLASSIFICATION. 


“First. To treat the actual before the primitive, for in commencing with the 
primitive we might obtain nothing but an hypothesis, a false primitive, which 
would give only an hypothetical actual, whose legitimacy would be that of an 
hypothesis. 

Second. To treat the actual and the primitive before the legitimate ; for the 
questions concerning the actual and the primitive pertain to the subjective sys- 
tem, that concerning the legitimate to the objective system, and we cannot know 
the objective before the subjective; in fact it is in the internal, by and with the 
internal, that we conceive the external. 

All our objective intellections being facts of consciousness, phenomena, we 
eall psychology or phenomenology the science of the subjective, primitive and 
actual. 
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The study of our objective intellections, considered relatively to their objects, 
that is to say, real external existences, is called ontology. Everything objec- 
tive is called transcendental, and the appreciation of the legitimacy of the prin- 
ciples by which we attain the objective is called transcendental logic. The 
whole science bears the name of metaphysics.” 


I know not what brighter intelligences may think of this phraseology 
and system of philosophy, but I must confess myself too dull to be able 
to derive any instruction from them, and if I have any just conceptions 
of a jargon, or arbitrary and inapt assemblage of terms to convey ideas, 
these to all intents and purposes amount to it. Is not the perusal of 
such an author, like entering into a room filled with smoke, in which 
nose, mouth and eyes are at once tormented? Contrast with this 
statement, the language of Mr Locke, whose essay, when passing from 
such shadowy disquisitions as these, presents to the mind a clear sun, 
and a soft and refreshing green upon which it can repose with satisfac- 
tion. Hear this author in that abstract of his essay lately produced by 
Lord King to the scientific world. 


“The mind having been supposed,” says he, “ void of all innate characters, 
comes to receive them by degrees, as experience and observation let them in; 
and we shall upon consideration find that they all come from two originals, and 
are conveyed to the mind by two ways, viz: sensation and reflection. 

First. It is evident that outward objects, by affecting our senses, cause in 
our minds several ideas which were not there before ; thus we come by the idea 
of red and blue, sweet and bitter, and whatever other perceptions are produced in 
us by sensation. 

Second. The mind, taking notice of its own operation about these ideas re- 
ceived by sensation, comes to have ideas of those very operations that pass within 
itself. is is another source of ideas, and this I call reflection. From hence 
we have ideas of thinking, willing, reasoning, doubting, purposing, etc.” 


Can a greater contrast be presented to the observation of mankind 
than is perceptible in these two specimens of writing, and does not the 
plainness, simplicity, and perfect intelligibility of Mr Locke’s recom- 
mend it to every intelligent man? Is there nota rational and well- 
founded prejudice against any system of philosophy, which clothes 
itself in such a dark, ambiguous and inexpressive nomenclature ? 

But I have not yet done,—for I am really anxious to impress deeply 
upon the mind of the reader, just conceptions of that kind of pseudo- 
metaphysics, which has lately made so much noise in the world—has 
been so frequently reviewed and lavishly applauded, and which has 
been represented as superseding the sublime philosophy of Locke. We 
ardently wish that our countrymen should imbue their minds with the 
principles of genuine and solid science—invigourate their faculties by 
profound inquiry, and form their taste upon the first models of writing. 
For these purposes, let us regale our readers with some more precious 
specimens, extracted from the speculations of our Professor and his 
erudite translator and interpretor:— 


‘“‘ This science,” says the Professor, “is that of the internal world. It is a 
science of the me, a science utterly distinct from that of the objective, which is 
property speaking of the not me. And this science of the me Is not a romance 
concerning the nature of the soul, its origin and its end; it is the true history of 
the soul written by reflection, at the dictation of consciousness and memory. It 
is the mind falling back upon itself, and giving to itself the spectacle of itself. 
I call it psychology, or again, phenomenology, to mark the nature of its objects. 
The self, the me, and that with which it is occupied, are both contained in the 
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same sphere, in the unity of consciousness. Psychology gives most perfect 
certainty, but this certainty is found only at a depth which it belongs not to all 
eyes to penetrate. ‘T’o arrive there, it is necessary to abstract oneself from the 
world of extension and figure, in which we have lived so long, and whose 
colours, nowadays, tinge al] our thoughts and language, though we are so little 
aware of it. It is necessary, also, to abstract oneself from the external of 
being and of the absolute, which is even more difficult to remove than the for- 
mer—that is to say, abstract oneself from an integrant part of thought itself, for 
in all thought, there is being and the absolute. And, again, it is necessary to 
separate and distinguish thought without mutilating it, to disengage the phe- 
nomena of consciousness, both from the ontological notions which naturally 
envelope them, and from the logical forms which, in the developed intelligence, 
repress and restrain them, and to do this without falling into mere abstractions.” 


I can deal only in brief extracts, unless I had determined to produce 
a volume, which is unnecessary, since the writer who, in any connec- 
tion, could consent to use such language, must be a wretched guide to 
the inquirer in any branch of learning. Again, the Professor says, 
speaking of what he denominates ‘ the logical primitive’ — 


‘* Contingent empirical judgments have a logical primitive, the certainty of a 
general principle rests upon that of the determinate individual facts of which it 
is the generalization. On the contrary, contingent, not empirical judgments, 
and necessary judgments, have not and cannot have a logical antecedent ; no 
individual fact being sufficient to ground either the necessary, or the irresistible 
Psychological Primitive. 

‘* Both orders of contingent general judgments have their psychological primi- 
tive, in a determinate individual fact. Necessary judgments have also their de- 
terminate individual psychological primitive, —for nothing originally is given us 
under a pure and universal type ; but every primitive is individual and determi- 
nate ; now, every psychological primitive being a determinate individual fact, 
and every individual fact being a fact of the self, it is in the self, that is, in the 
modifications and individual determinations of the self, perceived by conscious- 
ness, that we find the psychological origin of all our knowledge.” 


Need I produce any more samples of this new and old philosophy, 
compounded of German materials, with French cookery? Has not the 
reader supped full of smoke and mystery? Let us, however, barely 
advert to the interpretation given to this unintelligible stuff, by the 
learned translator, who has lauded it so vehemently, and indulged in 
such large draughts from these streams. If he can make anything out 
of it, we must stand corrected, and bow to his superiour discernment. 
Thus he unfolds its dark sayings of wisdom. 

After instructing us with an account of the empiricism of Locke— 
of these erroneous principles of empiricism having been exaggerated 
by Condillac, and rendered more defective—of their having been bold- 
ly carried out to their legitimate moral consequences, materialism, fa- 
talism and atheism, by D’Holbach, Helvetius, and other worthies of 
the late French school ;—and, tracing a long progeny of such bugs and 
goblins, engendered in the fatal soil of Locke’s sensualism, as are 
enough to terrify the soul of the moralist and Christian, he thus cha- 
racterizes the admirable principles of the Professor, which are medici- 
nal enough to destroy ten thousand more venemous reptiles than could 
ever spring from the rank bosom even of materialism, fatalism and 
atheism united. It is certainly an empirical medicine, for its virtues 
are sufficiently hidden, as well as questionable. 


“In regard to the peculiar system of philosophy, embraced and taught by M. 
Cousin, the limits of this introduction will admit only a very brief and general 
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statement. In his psychological analysis, all the facts of human consciousness 
are reduced to three classes, sensible, voluntary, and rational. The first and the 
last have the characteristic of necessity ; those of the will alone are personal and 
imputable. Personality belongs solely to the will ; and self is the centre of the 
intellectual sphere. The will does not create the two classes of sensible and 
rational phenomena; we find ourselves between these two orders of facts, which 
we perceive only by separating and distinguishing ourselves from them. More- 
over, we perceive by a light which comes not from ourselves, for our personality 
is our will, and nothing more. ll light comes from the reason; and it is the 
reason that perceives both itself, and the sensibility which envelops it, and the 
Will also, upon which it imposes obligation, though without constraining it. The 
element of cognition is, by its essence, rational ; and consciousness, though com- 
posed of three integrant and inseparable elements, has its most immediate foun- 
dation in reason, without which, there would be no possible knowledge, and 
consequently, no consciousness. The sensibility is the external condition of 
consciousness ; the will is its centre, and reason its light.” 


This is a synopsis of the Professor’s work by the translator,—and 
I take this opportunity of presenting him my cordial congratulations 
upon the safe delivery of his intellect from such painful labour, as he 
must have encountered in its preparation; and, in order to furnish him 
a similar employment of his understanding, with which he seems 
greatly enamoured, I request him to solve the following theorems and 
problems, and include the solutions in his next publication, with which, 
no doubt, he will enlighten his fellowcitizens. ‘They are too learned 
to be the product of my own brain,—and I must, therefore, candidly 
acknowledge, that, with some amendments and additions of my own, 
they are pilfered out of that inimitable work, called the Martinus Scrib- 
lerus, the author of which alleges that he had culled them from the 
most learned and approved authorities. ‘They are the following propo- 
sitions, stated in the venerable form of queries, implying some acade- 
mic doubt as to the answers which should be returned to them. 

Whether, besides the real being of actual being, there be any other 
being necessary to cause a thing to be ?—Whether the innate desire of 
the knowledge of metaphysics was the cause of the fall of Adam,— 
and the arbor porphyrania, the tree of knowledge of good and evil?— 
Whether transcendental goodness can be truly predicated of the Devil ; 
and, if I may be allowed to add another query to that of a seraphic 
Doctor—whether transcendental metaphysics sprang originally from 
the head of that old gentleman, or from the brain of Minerva, when 
she was dozing ?—Whether one or many be first,—or, to add a hint 
again, one and many be a subjective primitive, or an objective primi- 
tive ’?—or, whether one doth not suppose the notion of many,—and 
they may not be both subjective and objective primitives ’—Whether 
the desire of news, in mankind, be appetitus innatus, and not elicitus?— 
or, what is an equivalent expression, whether the desire of broaching 
new theories in metaphysics be appetitus innatus, and not elicitus, dur- 
ing the pressure of thought in the Professor, while he is preparing a 
course of lectures ’—Whether Angels know things more clearly in the 
morning ?—or a metaphysical lecturer understands his subject better 
before or after he is delivered of his theory?—Whether every Angel 
hears what one Angel says to another ?—that is, whether one metaphy- 
sician reads and understands what is written by another, before he 
expounds and controverts his system ?’—Whether one devil can illumi- 
nate another ?—that is, whether one devil of a metaphysician can ever 
make another understand his subject? 

When these abstruse queries shall be answered in a satisfactory 
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manner, then the way will be prepared for an attempt to furnish a refu- 
tation of Professor Cousin’s philosophy. In the meantime, we shall 
content ourselves with undertaking to obviate all his allegations against 
Locke’s doctrines. While he is combating the opinions of the great 
English metaphysician, he speaks the language of good sense, and dis- 
covers considerable penetration end comprehension of his subjects,— 
but, as soon as he propounds another theory, he immediately ascends 
into a balloon inflated with, German gas, and is at once lost amidst 
clouds. In designating the several systems by the epithets of German, 
Scotch or French, and undervaluing any of the writers who have ap- 
peared in those countries, let me not be thought to entertain any preju- 
dices against the nations to which they appertain, or indulge any un- 
worthy antipathies. ‘That man must have contemplated the history of 
his race, as well as surveyed their present state and condition with a 
very unphilosophic eye, or misanthropic spirit, who has not been able 
to perceive that, in every nation upon earth, there are, at all times, col- 
lected the materials of the most distinguished greatness and exalted 
virtue. Far from being infected with any narrow prepossessions, or 
inimical dispositions against these greatest nations of Europe—on the 
contrary, England, France, Scotland, Germany and Italy have always 
presented to my imagination, objects of ardent admiration, at once on 
account of their national glory, and scientific and literary reputations. 
Their illustrious men, of whom they have all been fertile in every age, 
have claimed and received my unbounded veneration. But science, in 
forming her estimate of the pretensions of her cultivators, or in testing the 
truth and accuracy of their systems of philosophy, discovers no con- 
cern about the places of their nativity, nor any adventitious circum- 
stances of family or fortune. No hereditary titles, nor exclusive rights, 
are recognized in the republic of letters ;—every candidate for its 
honours rests his pretensions upon his own merits, and must anticipate 
that impartial decision from his judges, which will consign his name 
and productions to speedy oblivion, or transmit them with honours to 
posterity. ' 

I shall now proceed to follow our Professor through the several 
stages of his examination of Locke’s Essay, and in as plain and sim- 
ple terms as possible, to state his objections to its principles, rectify 
what I deem erroneous in his exceptions, allow the full validity of all 
that is sound, and with perfect impartiality, endeavour upon every point 
to ascertain the truth. 

After remarking that Locke’s metaphysics was a ‘‘ fruit of the move- 
ment of independence in the eighteenth century,” or, what we Pro- 
testants would denominate one of the noblest efforts springing out of 
that freedom of thought and action, which the reformation by Luther 
had conferred upon mankind ; he proceeds in regular order, in the first 
place, to question the philosophical propriety and expediency of Locke’s 
method of investigation through the work. This he states in the very 
words of the author :— 


“1 shall,” says Locke, * first enquire into the original of those ideas, notions, 
or whatever else you please to call them, which a man observes, and is conscious 
to himself he has in his mind; and the ways whereby the understanding comes 
to be furnished with them. 

Secondly. I shall endeavour to show what knowledge the understanding hath 
by these ideas; and the certainty, evidence, and extent of it, 

Thirdly. I shall make some inquiry into the nature and grounds, faith and 
epinion, whereby I mean that assent which we give to any propisition as true, 
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of whose truth yet we have no certain knowledge; and here, we shall have 
Occasion to examine the reasons and degrees of assent.” 


After committing a great mistake, in asserting that these two last 
divisions of Locke include each other, since the author evidently in- 
tends to draw a clear line of distinction between knowledge, which 
implies certainty, and faith and opinion, which rest only upon proba- 
bility, he undertakes to display what he calls two “ radical errours,”’ 
in this outline of Locke’s Essay. 

First, he says, Locke treats of the origin of ideas before investigat- 
ing what they are, before tracing the statistics, and preparing the in- 
ventory of them. Secondly; he does still more;—he not only puts 
the question of the origin of ideas before that of the inventory of ideas, 
with their actual characters, but he entirely neglects the latter question. 

To any person familiar with the great work of Locke, it does really 
appear astonishing, that the Professor could have been led into so great 
a misapprehension in a point so extremely clear. In fact, without in- 
tending any reflection upon his discernment, the assertion is an abso- 
lute absurdity, as it supposes Locke to inquire into the origin of ideas 
before he has ascertained that we have those ideas. He would as ra- 
tionally have maintained, that those travellers, who have passed into 
Africa in pursuit of the source of the Nile, have undertaken to deter- 
mine the rise of that river, before they know that such a river exists ; 
or that the philosopher who searches for the cause of the flux and re- 
flux of the tides in our rivers, proceeds to inquire into the cause or 
causes of these phenomena, before he knows that there are such opera- 
tions of nature as ebbing and flowing of tides. The very attempt to 
trace our ideas to their origin presupposes that we have them. For 
example ;—when Locke explains the process by which we acquire our 
perceptions of colour, figure, space, time, cause and effect, is it not im- 
plied that we are all conscious of possessing these ideas? Would there 
have been any advantage in giving a long inventory of these ideas, before 
he explored the sources from which they were derived? He enume- 
rates the whole series, during the course of these inquiries, and that 
was all that was important in a case of the kind. The whole difficulty 
consists in ascertaining the origin of our ideas, and the grounds and 
certainty of human knowledge, and this difficulty it was the office of 
science to remove. This exception of the Professor, therefore, to the 
method pursued by Locke, is entirely without foundation, and arose 
from mere apprehension of the subject. 

His next is a more capital charge against the theory of Locke, as it 
is levelled at a fundamental doctrine. He denies that we derive all our 
simple ideas through the inlets of sensation and reflection. In this con- 
test with the great Father of Metaphysics, he outstrips Dr Reid, from 
whom he has purloined almost all his exceptions to the essay. Dr Reid 
found no difficulty in admitting that our ideas of space, of finite and in- 
finite, and of good and evil, might flow to us through the channels of 
sensation and reflection; but boggled at those of power, personal iden- 
tity, substance, succession and duration, the very same that had attract- 
ed the hostility of Bishop Stillingfleet. Professor Cousin, however, 
having adopted a different theory from Reid, commences an earlier war 
with Mr Locke, and contends that even the simple idea of space can- 
not possibly have gained admittance to our minds, through the entrance 
of either sensation or reflection. Let us endeavour to test the validity 
of his arguments. 
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He several times declares, that, in Locke’s chapters upon space, there 
are many ‘‘ contradictory paragraphs,”’ and that sometimes the ‘ con- 
tradictions’”’ are of the ‘‘ most gross and obvious kind.’’ These are 
bold declarations, and might as readily and as justly be directed against 
the demonstrations of Newton’s Principia. But, in order to determine 
how far the Professor was competent to a decision in this case, let us 
place the opinion which, upon one point in the dispute, he ascribes to 
Locke, in direct opposition and strong contrast to the sentiments con- 
veyed in the very language of the Essay. He says, in one place, 
*“* The systematic result of Locke is the confusion of the idea of space 
and body ;’’ and again, ‘‘ space coming from the sight and touch, could 
be nothing else than the idea of body;’’ and, in the conclusion of his 
argument, to give it greater force, ‘* Locke’s fault is, in having con- 
founded that which fills and measures space (body,) with the proper 
idea of space itself.””. Now hear Mr Locke in reply ;—** For I appeal 
to every man’s own thoughts, whether the idea of space be not as dis- 
tinct from that of solidity, as it is from the idea of a scarlet colour.” 
The truth is, that it was a tenet of Des Cartes, which confounded the 
distinction between body and space, as he maintained a plerum ;—but, 
against this doctrine, Locke strenuously contends, and, in this effort, 
ascertains all ideas upon these and their associated topics, with an ac- 
curacy and precision which have never been equalled. 

But let us now see by what train of argument our Professor can de- 
monstrate that we could never have obtained our idea of space by sen- 
sation, which is the inlet that is presumed to give it intromission to 
the mind. ‘The manner of its introduction would seem to be as easy 
and satisfactory, upon the received theory, as the most ingenious would 
require. By sight and touch, we obtain our ideas of body, say of a 
globe of a yard diameter. Suppose this body removed, and no solid 
substance to occupy its place, and we have now the idea of pure space 
of a yard in diameter. Suppose two walls fifteen feet from each 
other, and nothing but the atmosphere between them, and the child has 
the idea of vacant space,—for the solidity of the air never enters into 
its primitive conceptiuns. Where then lies a difficulty, unless it be 
erected by an artificial philosophy, entangling itself in webs of its own 
fabrication, and engendering clouds in the clear atmosphere of truth 
and nature? None of the five senses, according to Cousin, can be- 
come sagacious enough to inform us that a portion of space is filled by 
our own body, or even by our finger;—and we must have the idea 
woven in the loom of reason, without any materials to work with, 
before we can convert it to the uses of our understanding. ‘The organs 
of the body can neither, in their pores, furnish man with the canals, 
nor the filaments of the nerves with the railroads, to conduct him from 
matter into empty space—an easy transit, we should think,—but he 
must ascend a balloon again, to weather the gulf that separates them. 
Let us now, nevertheless, hear his reasons, and make our attempt to 
expose their fallacy. ‘These are founded upon the difference between 
the fundamental characteristics of body and space. 

‘First: The idea of body is contingent and relative, while the idea 
of space is necessary and absolute.’’ ‘These considerations may show, 
that, as he says, these ideas are ‘‘ profoundly distinct,”"—but what has 
this to do with their origin, or the mode in which they gained entrance 
into the mind? ‘* Reason,” says he, ‘‘ must give us absolute and neces- 
sary ideas,” or rather ideas of things absolute and necessary. These 
cannot be conveyed by the senses. Why? An effort of reason is not 
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necessary to give me ideas of that globe in my study ;—but, as soon 
as my imagination conceives it as removed from its unsupplied place, 
reason must intervene to communicate the idea of the vacant space. 
Why? Is there any more difficulty in attaining the one idea than the 
other? The mother says to her child, is there anything in that glass? 
No, mother, is the reply,—it has nothing in it, That child, who re- 
turns this reply, has as perfect an idea of vacant space, as the most 
profound philosopher, advocating his vacuum. Why, then, should we 
suppose that there is any more difficulty in attaining an idea of a va- 
cuum than of body? The one thought is as familiar as the other ;—the 
vacuity, in an exhausted receiver, seems as readily understood, as the 
solidity of the quicksilver with which it may be filled. 

Our Professor, however, does not accompany Kant through his 
whole mystical journey, ‘* The Kantian formula,” says he, ‘ is this:— 
The pure, rational idea of space comes so little from experience, that 
it is the condition of all experience ;’’ that is to say, we can have no 
experience without it,—and it must, of course, be an innate idea, and 
the child possess it, before it opens its eyes upon light and colours. 
But the Professor, of Paris, here disagrees with his brother, of Ké- 
ningsburg. ‘Is it, also,” says he, ‘the chronological condition of 
all experience, and of the idea of body? I believe no such thing. If 
we take ideas in the order in which they actually evolve themselves in 
the intelligence—if we investigate only their history and successive ap- 
pearance, it is not true that the idea of space is antecedent to the idea 
of body. Take away sensation—take away the sight and touch, and 
you have no longer any idea of body,—and, consequently, none of 
space. Space is the place of bodies;—he who has no idea of body, 
will never have the idea of space which contains it.” Thus Kant 
passes from space to body, and Cousin from body to space, and by an 
equally stealthy and imperceptible progress; and these champions re- 
semble the heroes of Ossian, who, in their conflict, were represented 
as two dark clouds pouring from two echoing hills. I find myself ut- 
terly unable to conceive why these authors should feel themselves more 
embarrassed with deriving the idea of space from the senses, than that 
of body. We see a book before us, and obtain ideas of that substance ; 
remove it, and immediately a new perception of a vacant space is 
awakened, as distinct from the former, as the perception of heat is from 
that of cold, its negative. Besides, when these authors talk of rational 
ideas, and of reason originating ideas in the mind, what view do they 
take of that intellectual faculty, and what definition do they give of it? 
It is usually regarded as the power which, from known truths, enables 
us to arrive at truths which are unknown ? Its exercise presupposes that 
the mind has been furnished with the materials, out of which it con- 
structs its conclusions. It can never be regarded as one of the percep- 
tive powers of the intellect, supplying it with its simple objects of 
thought. 

But the Professor has another proof that we could never obtain our 
idea of space from sensation. ‘The idea of body implies the idea of 
limitation,—the idea of space implies the absence of all limitation.’’ 
This is a singular argument for a metaphysician. Our idea of infinite 
space only is unlimited, but not of a foot, of a yard, or all the modes 
of space. 

pan he says, ‘the idea of body is a sensible representation, 
while that of space is a pure and wholly rational conception.” What 
does he mean, when he affirms that the idea of body is a sensible re- 
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presentation? An idea is nothing more, in all cases, than an act or 
modification of the mind, and can bear no resemblance to a sensible 
object, either a substance or quality. ‘The idea of space is as much a 
sensible representation, or produced by that which exists in nature, and 
is separate from the mind, as that of body. Dr Reid, methinks, whom 
he so generally follows as a guide, should have saved him from falling 
into an errour so palpable as this, which would make him an abettor of 
the ideal theory, and which, as we shall see, he himself, afterwards, 
repudiates, An idea or thought of the mind, as Bishop Berkeley re- 
marks, can resemble nothing but another idea, and can never be deemed 
a sensible representation. 

The Professor takes very lawless liberties with Locke, declaring 
that he contradicts himself in the same page, and sometimes in the 
same paragraph, when treating of this topic,—that he makes more than 
one false step,—that there ‘‘ reigns in his disquisition an extreme con- 
fusion,’ and there may be discovered in it ‘* innumerable inconsisten- 
cies.’’ Upon this point, we can only request the reader to take up the 
portion of Locke’s work, in which the subject of space is investigated ; 
and we shall be much mistaken, if he does not find it as clear, consist- 
ent and satisfactory an explanation of all the metaphysics of that ques- 
tion, as he is able to conceive. The difficulty with the French author 
must surely have arisen from his unskilfulness in the English language. 
To my mind, it appears that philosophy, in no instance, ever furnished 
a more adequate solution of the phenomena of nature. When, by the 
touch and sight, we have obtained ideas of body, there seems to be no 
more necessity for the intervention of reason, to communicate concep- 
tions of the space which it occupies, than to give us perceptions of 
figure, colour and solidity, which are its properties. And as to the 
theory of Kant, that space, time and infinity are elaborated by the un- 
derstanding, exerting its inherent powers;—to assume such a princi- 
ple, is at once to abandon that cautious method of inquiry which the 
wisdom of modern science has imposed upon itself, which is so vehe- 
mently recommended to the interpreters of nature, in the Novum Or- 
ganum of Lord Verulam,—and, by a strict adherence to which, those 
numerous and important discoveries have been made, which reflect so 
much honour upon human reason. And, before I bring this topic to a 
conclusion, If beg leave to apprize the reader of the impression made 
upon the mind of Locke by German metaphysics, as it issued, too, im- 
mediately from the head of Leibnitz, the justly estimated Newton of 
his country, as he undoubtedly possessed the highest order of intellec- 
tual powers, and directed an almost unerring insight into all those sub- 
jects which he had time and opportunity fully to investigate. In the 
correspondence, which was sustained between Mr Locke and his friend, 
Mr Molyneux, one of the most scientific men of his age,’ we meet 
with the following passages, which contain a just estimate of those pro- 
ductions of Leibnitz, so often ostentatiously and vaguely referred to by 
that shallow metaphysics, recently prevalent,—and which has never 
learnt the lesson of rightly discriminating between truth and errour, 
merit and demerit, in this science. First, Mr Molyneux says to Locke: 


‘*T should be very glad to see M. Leibnitz’s paper concerning your Essay. 
He is certainly an extraordinary person, especially in mathematics; but, really, 
to speak freely of him in relation to what he may have to say to you, I do not 
expect any great matters from him ; for, methinks, with all deference to his great 
name, he has given the world no extraordinary sample of his thoughts this way, 
as appears from two discourses he has printed, both in the Acta Eruditorum 
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Lipsie, the first, Anno 1694, de — philosophie emendationi ; the other, Anno 
1695, Specimen Dynamicum, which truly to me, is, in many places, unintelligi- 
ble, but that may be my defect, and not his.” 


In reply to this letter of his friend, Mr Locke says: 


‘** To answer your freedom with the like, I must confess to you, that M. Leib- 
nitz’s great name had raised in me an expectation which the sight of his paper 
did not answer, nor that discourse of his in the Acta Eruditorum, which he quotes, 
and I have since read, and had just the same thoughts of it when I read it, as I 
find you have. From whence I only draw this inference, that even great parts 
will not master any subject without great thinking, and even the largest minds 
have but narrow swallows.” 


Now, the doctrine, or one of the principles broached by Leibnitz, 
in this letter, is the identical proposition upon which is founded the 
theory of Kant and Professor Cousin, which we have seen Molyneux 
pronounce unintelligible, and Locke depreciate. It is expressed in 
these terms: 


“« La question de lorigine de nos idées et de nos maximes n’est pas prelimi- 
naire en philosophie, et il faut avoir fait de grands progrés pour la bien résou- 
dre. Je crois cependant pouvoir dire que nos idées (méme celles de choses 
sensibles) viennent de nétre propre fonds, dont on pourra mieux juger parce que 
jai publié touchant la natura et la communication des substances et ce qu’on 
appelle, *}]’union de |’ame avec le corps,’ car jai trouvé que ces choses n’avoi- 
ent pas été bien prises. Je ne suis nullement pour la tabula rasa d’ Aristotle, et 
il y a quelque chose de solide dans ce que Platon appelloit la reminiscence. Et 
il est vrai dans un certain sens que jai expliqué, que non seulement nos idées, 
mais encore nos sentimens naissent de nétre propre fonds, et que Pame est plus 
independente qu’on ne pense, quoiqu’il soit toujours vrai que rien ne se passe en 
elle qui ne soit determine.” 


This is, to all intents and purposes, the present German and French 
doctrine, with which we have been just contending, which supposes 
the mind to possess in itself the fountains from which it can draw 
simple ideas, as of space, time, etc., and which we have seen Mr Locke 
not “ repudiate, but undervalue the knowledge of him who could 
broach it. 


LINES—SERIOUS. 


Hore is the gentle nurse of Love, 

While Memory tells of bygone pleasure; 
Each will to Man a blessing prove, 

If used by him in fragal measure. 


But, oh! Imagination comes— 
That faithful slave, but cruel master— 
This throws a halo round our homes, 
While that must ever bring disaster.* 


For neither Hope, with magic smile, 
Nor Memory, with her thornless roses, 
Can give a charm, if Fancy’s guile 
The wayward spirit discomposes. 
Richmond, Va. M. 


* ¢‘ Imagination is a good maid—but a bad mistress.” 
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THE POETASTER. 
A SKETCH. 


Durine a walk, on a leisure afternoon, with an old acquaintance, 
we observed a strange, uncouth and deformed figure at a distance, which 
appeared to be crossing the plain in a direction at right angles to the 
line in which we were walking. As we approached the object, I dis- 
covered it to be no other than McCobthatch, the poetaster, who is re- 
markable for being extremely Hibernian and bathetie in his writings, 
that is, most insufferably dull and tedious.—He had no sooner got sight 
of us, than he instantly changed his course, and hobbled directly 
towards us. 

“Now,” said I, ‘unless we are fortunate enough to escape him by 
a speedy retreat, or some lucky circumstance turns up in our favour, of 
which, however, I see no prospect, we shall be condemned to pass the 
remainder of this afternoon in very dull confabulation.””"—‘* Heaven for- 
bid!” replied my companion, “that I should be tortured with accounts 
of Bogtrotters and O’Flannagans, O’Coigleys, Macheneris, and the rest 
of them. I never could endure such stuff. 1 would sooner try a dozen 
petty criminals than have anything to do with a page of Irish my- 
thology.” 

Notwithstanding our utmost endeavours and exertions in retreating, 
McCobthatch was visibly gaining upon us; and, by the time we had 
reached the Sans-Souci, he joined us. ‘* My worthy friends,” said 
he, shaking us both heartily by the hands, and seizing on our buttons; 
‘** T cannot express the satisfaction I feel in meeting with you in these 
sequestered parts. A constant residence in the city strangely disquali- 
fies the epicisor for the company of the muses. ‘There, all is art and 
waxwork ; here, we have simple nature, just as she came from heaven, 
pure and unadulterated. In these charming solitudes, we forget the 
cares of the world, critics, criticism, and censure! Here, the inhabit- 
ants are innocent and happy, and, in my opinion, bear some consider- 
able resemblance, in their manners, to the golden age of Hibernia the 
Holy.” 

‘“*Strange,”’ thought I, ‘‘ that the man can be so entirely ignorant of 
the world, as to imagine that the distance of a mile from the city can 
produce such a change in himself as well as in the morals of the peo- 
ple: he must, no doubt, be poetically mad!’ ‘* But whither away are 
you travelling, my lads?” said he; “for my own part, I was going 
further afield, till I had got into the very centre of rural felicity, where 
the innocent country maidens are washing the lambkins in the limpid 
stream, and where the harmless shepherds are regaling themselves 
with the fragrant smell of the newmade hay !” 

‘‘T presume, sir, you must certainly have been asleep during the 
summer season, to talk now of washing sheep and mowing hay, when 
we are well nigh upon the eve of the winter solstice—why, sir, your 
feelings might convince you that the weather is too cold even to wash 
a dog!” 

‘Sir, I beg pardon,” replied the poetaster; ‘‘ you must know I am 
somewhat of a warm constitution, and do not pay much attention to 
almanacs.” 

‘* Almanacs !’’ retorted my friend, ‘‘ you would have been much 
better employed in reading, or even making almanacs, than in scrib- 
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bling what is neither law nor gospel, and which, I am convinced, you 
yourself do not understand—for nonsense is incomprehensible even to 
the utterer.”” 

Finding my friend and the author to be growing warm upon a very 
delicate point, I thought it high time to compromise matters between 
them, in which I was so happy as, in some measure, to succeed. We 
then determined to walk back towards the city, in compliance with an 
invitation from McCobthatch, to pass an hour or two at his lodgings, 
and hear him read part of an Epic Poem of his own composition, in 
manuscript, which he represented as the very first production of the 
present age. After a variety of poetical conversation, (for the unre- 
formed Deformed would touch upon no other string,) we at last arrived 
Opposite to a narrow alley in an obscure part of Southwark, into which, 
having conveyed ourselves, the poet leading the way, we entered a high 
but narrow wooden building, which seemed to be a receptacle for seve- 
ral families appertaining to the inferiour class. We soon discovered the 
poet’s apartment to be the very loftiest in the building, but this was 
nothing more than I expected. 

It is remarked in most systems of Natural Philosophy, that similar 
causes everywhere produce similar effects. Thus, a stone being 
thrown upwards in Europe, falls to the ground after it has attained to 
its utmost point of elevation. It does the same in America, and in the 
East Indies, and in New Holland, and everywhere else; which proves 
that the principle of attraction is universal upon this earth. But authors, 
(particularly poets) of all sublunary bodies, are the only ones we are 
acquainted with, that act directly contrary to the wellknown principle 
abovementioned. In one word, they as naturally tend towards a gar- 
ret, as a stone, a drop of water, or a volume of dull poems does towards 
the centre of the earth: this, then, must be upon a centrifugal principle, 
the effect being the same everywhere, be the cause what it may. 

At this instant the poetaster burst out into a sudden and rapturous ex- 
clamation—* Behold, gentlemen! the place where I am exorcised with 
the divine dreams of Parnassus !—Here the Muses deign to visit their 
humble votary, and dictate to me at the midnight hour what shall en- 
chant the people of the coming age! What earthly exarcise of the 
mind is equal to this !”’ 

“The exercise of darning stockings,” said my companion, ‘ would 
be rather more to the purpose.” 

The only furniture we saw in Mac’s garret was a bench, a bed with 
a pair of eld Dutch blankets, all spread upon the floor, an earthen jar in 
one corner of the apartment, and an ancient oaken table full of papers 
and manuscripts, which seemed to have been produced in a fit of poteen! 

As there was no chairs, we all three very civilly helped ourselves to 
the bench, without ceremony, being considerably fatigued by our walk. 
I now ventured to ask Mae for a draught of water, in hopes something 
of a more generous and inspiring nature would be offered. ‘* That is 
right, my honest fellows,’”’ said he, “‘1I had almost forgot—I esteem 
myself happy, gentlemen, that I have it in my power to present you 
both with a cup of as excellent water as ever flowed out of the sprin 
of Castalia. It was fetched two miles by my servant, as he henwn tl 
am not fond of pumpwater at this season of the year. None of your 
homebrewed trash for me neither—none of your punch, your strong 
beers, or your small wines; they are ruinous to the constitution, gen- 
tlemen; and, more than that, I know a neighbour of mine, an attorney, 
who has drank no other liquor than water these forty years past, and is 
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still as hale as an Irish assassin seated on the tribunal of an alderman.” 
Saying this, he presented us, each, with a pewter cup full of stale 
water from the jar in the corner of the room. ‘‘ For my own part,” 
said I, upon tasting it, ‘1 discover nothing in this water that should en- 
title it to be brought from such a distance. I think I could furnish you 
with some at least equally good out of a pumpwell not forty yards dis- 
tant !’’ 

‘But now to our poem, gentlemen!” said M’Cobthatch; ‘I pro- 
mised you a poem, and as yet have treated you only with a glass of ex- 
cellent water !”’ 

While he was searching up and down for his poem, I cast my eye 
upon the table and saw dozens of sonnets, madrigals, acrostics, epitha- 
lamiums, rebuses, riddles, and elegies upon the deaths of young pup- 
pies and dwarfs. Among them, one particularly attracted my notice, 
which happened to lie open, inscribed, Upon the death of Miss Mari- 
ana Silvershoes: it began, as follows : 


*Q Muse! in woful verse begin to tell 
How our dear lady, Mistress Marian, fell ; 
There was in her, before death took her hence, 
A moral certainty of want of sense ; 
A saint was she, if ever saint there was, 
Yet death on her has fixed his iron claws.” ete. 


** McCobthatch,”’ said I, ‘* pointing to the poem, ‘ you have flattered 
this lady too much. It is true, if saintship consists in fine gauze, red 
ribbons, flower’d muslins, a precise knowledge of the contents of a 
milliner’s shop, and, added to these, a fortune of eight or ten thousand 
dollars ; the lady, whose death you have celebrated, was undoubtedly a 
very considerable saint. I am afraid, however, the eight thousand alone 
inspired your muse, as the beginning of your poem smells strongly of 
the earth. If you had been wholly disinterested and impartial, you 
would also have written something on the death of the truly amiable 
and once charming @spasia, who lately died unnoticed and unsung. 
Such a subject would have inspired other strains!—She carried every 
virtue in her breast, as well as every charm in her countenance, and 
was, indeed, sweet as the blossom of the vernal morn ; but she wanted 
the eight thousand which, I am sorry to say, made the principal merit 
of the other.” 

‘* You are always teazing and plaguing one with your reflections,”’ 
returned the poetaster. ‘‘ That elegy, think what you will of it, has 
met with applause from the lady’s reiations. 1 beg you would replace 
it, and not criticize with too much severity. But now lend your atten- 
tion to the epic poem I promised you and your friend.” 

‘The subject, you must know, is taken from the scripture; whence 
Milton also derived the idea of his Paradise Lost, and if he had not 
previously hit upon the story of our old grandsire and his unfortunate 
attachments, I am well convinced this would have been his choice also. 

‘**T entitle my work THe Anrepituvians, or THE Fat of Aponi- 
BEZEK, @ poem, in twelve books. The lamentable and heartbreaking 
history of this monarch you will find in the first chapter of the book 
of Judges. Perhaps no other epic poem, that ever was attempted, has 
been erected upon so narrow a foundation as this. ‘The exordium of 
the poem, which I shall now read to you, is wonderfully sublime, and 
cannot fail of striking the most ignorant reader with extraordinary emo- 
tions : 
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“*] sing that mighty chief, who, vex’d by foes, 
At length was robb’d of both his thumbs and toes : 
But lest, perchance, we should incline to err, 

*T is best to tell his moral character ; 
Since he himself, as ancient records say, 
Full seventy kings had serv’d the selfsame way—” 


The poem then went on with a long and circumstantial account of the 
provocations this monarch had given the Israelites, and proved beyond 
possibility of contradiction that this apparent piece of cruelty, by them 
inflicted, was nothing more than a just return of vengeance upon his 
own head for previously treating others in the same inhuman manner. 
However, the author of the poem concludes his first book with humanely 
supposing that the Jews did not force him to walk under guard after he 
was deprived of his toes, or, in his own words, 


* His toes cut off, perhaps they let him ride ; 
So to Jerusalem he came—and there he died!”— 


The second book began with a melancholy account of the siege of 
the city of Bezek, and the slaughter of ten thousand men : 


*¢ Now, round the city dreadful things are done ; 
Some writers say, a woman boil’d her son, 

Nay, crimes like this were oftentimes renew’d ;— 
It was a sin of the first magnitude.” 


The remainder of this second book was taken up with particular ac- 
counts of the various skirmishes between the two parties, so very mi- 
nutely related that one might have sworn the rhyming Dwarf had been 
permitted to endite the newspaper paragraphs of these very times. 

In the third book we are informed, by way of episode, that the judg- 
ment before mentioned had fallen upon Adonibezek in consequence of 
his not having paid due attention to his established clergy, and their 
temporal rights. He then goes on to give an account of several prodi- 
gies which had plainly pointed out his approaching ruin long before : 


% Oft’times, at night, the town clock struck thirteen, 
(A watchman said) when twelve it should have been ; 
While from the clock they saw descending down 

A man accoutred in a parson’s gown.” 


Upon the objection, in this place, that it was not certain that the 
clergy had either gowns or clocks belonging to their churches in those 
days, the poetaster replied, ‘‘ That was more than he knew ; and at any 
rate the critics can only make an anachronism of it, and Virgil, you 
know, has several such, and his poem never the worse !”” 

McCobthatch was now about to enter upon the fourth book, but as 
night was near at hand, and my friend out of all patience, we with 
some difficulty obtained the poet’s permission to depart, after we had 
promised to call again to hear him read the remaining nine books of his 
poem. For, to appropriate his own descriptive words, our 


Patience was wearied, and sickened was taste, 
For who could feel interest in tinsel and paste, 
Or in monsters or goblins discover one charm ? 


He informed us, however, for our comfort, that if we did not call soon, 
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our satisfaction would be considerably delayed, as the. ma ipt was, 
after a few trivial corrections, to be consigned to the printer for publica- 
tion. After having promised thus far, we took our final leave of him, not 
without admiring at the folly of a man, who, destitute of the least spark 
of poetical genius or harmony in his soul, was nevertheless at in 
performances that in their nature as well as in their execution ¢o 
only render him ridiculous, and disgrace the language in whieh 
crude and contemptible thoughts were conveyed. “pi 





SONNETS. 


THE POETICAL CHARACTER. 


I, 


I xnow I am not loved; for common men 

Are not my compeers, nor with common mind 
Can my mind mingle; humble and resigned 

To all Heaven wills, I am—but to the den, 
Where th’ Earth Demons grovel, grope and hiss, 
I never can descend; with their thoughts mine 
Commune not, nor can I my heart combine 
With ought the world deems its supremest bliss. 
Silence and solitude, love, quiet, peace, 

The midnight Sabaoth of dreams heavenfraught, 
Which, in day’s glare, deep in my soul have wrought, 
And gi’en me glimpses of my soul’s release— 
These are the heralds of an hour sublime 

Which dawns in glory o’er the gloom of Time! 


Il. 


Unloved, said 1? No deeper hate hath hell 

Of heaven than the brute herd do bear tow’rd me ; 

No sensual lust is my divinity— 

With priests I cant not, nor ’mid factions yell! 
Gentle and still should be my heart’s career 

For with all tenderness that heart was fraught, 

Ere stung to madness by all wrong; my thought, 
E’en now, when midnight reigns, and sp’rits appear, 
Glows with intensest love of cael : 

But the daydawn on evil passions wakes, 

And fills the world with strife, and from me takes 
The solace of my sorrow; then my mind, 

Thrilled by the anguish it must proudly bear, 

With a cold scorn goes forth to endure life’s common air! 


A DISSERTATION ON SUBLIMITY. 


Supimity applies to external objects, and also to discourse or wri- 
ting, and, if not synonymous with grandeur, yet expresses it in its 
highest degree. The precise impression, occasioned by the view of 
great and sublime objects, is more easily conceived than described. It 
produces an internal elevation and expansion, raising the mird above its 
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ordi state, and filling it with wonder and astonishment... The emo- 
tion ‘is delightful, though accompanied, at its height, with awfulness and 
solemnity. 

The simplest form of external grandeur appears in the vast and 
boundless prospects presented to us by nature ; such as widely extended 
plains, to which the eye can perceive no limits ; the firmament of heaven; 
or the interminable expanse of the ocean. Accordingly, amplitude of 
extent, more especially with regard to height or depth, is necessary to 
grandeur. Any object becomes sublime by depriving it of all bounds ; 
and hence infinite space, endless numbers, and eternal duration fill the 
mind with magnificent and sublime ideas. 

But amplitude of extent is not the only foundation of sublimity, be- 
cause objects, that have no relation to space, appear sublime, such, for 
instance, as great loudness of sound,—the burst of thunder or of cannon, 
the roaring of winds, the sound of cataracts, and the shouting of mul- 
titudes. ‘Thus, ‘‘I heard the voice of a great multitude, as the sound 
of many waters, and of mighty thunderings, saying Allelujah.”” Hence, 
we may observe in general, that great power and force exerted always 
raise sublime conceptions, and furnish the most copious source of such 
ideas. We may add, that all ideas of the solemn and awful kind, even 
those bordering on the terrible, tend much to assist the sublime; such 
as darkness, solitude, and silence. Hence, night scenes are commonly 
the most sublime. Darkness is very frequently used for adding sublimity 
to all our ideas of the Deity. ‘Thus the psalmist adopts the term: “* He 
maketh darkness his pavilion: he dwelleth in the thick cloud.” So in 


Milton— 


6 How oft amidst 

Thick clouds and dark, does Heaven’s all-ruling Sire 
Choose to reside, his glory unobscur’d, 

And with the majesty of darkness, round 

Circles his throne.” 








Virgil has, also, with great art, incorporated all the ideas of silence, 
vacuity, and darkness, when he is introducing his hero to the infernal 
regions, and disclosing the secrets of the great deep: (we use Pitt’s 
translation to save time and trouble.) 


“Ye subterranean gods, whose awful sway 

The gliding ghosts and silent shades obey ; 

O Chaos, hear! and Phlegethon profound! 
Whose solemn empire stretches all around ! 
Give me, ye great tremendous powers! to tell 
Of scenes and wonders in the depths of Hell ; 
Give me your weighty secrets to display, 

From those black realms of darkness to the day.” 


“Obscure they went; through dreary shades, that led 
Along the waste dominions of the dead, 

As wander travellers in woods by night, 

By the moon’s doubtful and malignant light.” 


Obscurity is not unfavourable to the sublime ; for though it renders the 
object indistinct, the impression, however, may be great; the imagina- 
tion being strongly affected by objects of which we have no clear con- 
ception. Thus we see that almost all the descriptions which are given 
us of the appearances of supernatural beings carry some sublimity, 
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though the conceptions they afford be confused and indistinct... This 
sublimity arises from the ideas, which they always convey, of superiour 
power and might, joined with an awful obscurity. Thus also, the pic- 
ture which Lucretius has drawn of the dominion of superstition over 
mankind, representing it as a portentous spectre shewing its head from 
the clouds, and dismaying the whole human race with its countenance, 
together with the magnanimity of Epicurus in raising himself up against 
it, carries all the grandeur of a sublime, obscure, and awful image. 

All objects, that are greatly raised above, or far removed from us, 
either in space or in time, strike us as great. Moreover, disorder, as 
well as obscurity, is very compatible with grandeur, and even frequently 
heightens it. Few things, that are strictly regular and methodical, ap- 
pear sublime. In the feeble attempts of human art to produce grand 
objects, greatness of dimensions always constitutes a principal part. No 
pile of building can convey any idea of sublimity, unless it be ample 
and lofty. ‘Thus, a Gothic cathedral raises ideas of grandeur in our 
minds, by its size, its height, its awful obscurity, its strength, its anti- 
quity, and its durability. 

The author, whose observations on this subject we are now citing, 
mentions another class of sublime objects, which may be called the mo- 
ral, or sentimental sublime; arising from certain exertions of the human 
mind, from certain affections and actions of our fellow creatures. These 
may be referred to that class, which is distinguished by the appellation 
of magnanimity or heroism ; and they produce an effect very similar to 
that produced by the view of grand objects in nature; filling the mind with 
admiration, and elevating it above itself. Of this sentimental sublime, 
we are furnished with instances in the famous contest between the Ho- 
ratii and the Curiatii, in the case of Porus and Alexander, and also of 
Cesar. High virtue is the most natural and fertile source of moral su- 
blimity. 

It has been a subject of inquiry, whether there be any one fundamental 
quality in which all the different objects abovementioned, and others of a 
like kind, agree, and which is the cause of their producing an emotion of 
the same nature in our minds? The celebrated author of ‘* A Philoso- 
phical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful,’ has proposed a formal theory for the solution of this question. 
According to Burke, terrour is the source of the sublime, and, in his 
opinion, no Objects have this character but such as produce impressions 
of pain and danger. But Dr Blair thinks that, although many terrible 
objects are highly sublime, Burke stretched his theory too far, when 
he represented the sublime as consisting wholly in modes of danger, or 
of pain: for the proper sensation of sublimity appears to be very dis- 
tinguishable from the sensation of either of these ; and on several occa- 
sions to be entirely separated from them. In many grand objects, there 
is no coincidence with terrour at all; and in many painful and terrible 
objects, there is no sort of grandeur. Dr Blair inclines to think that 
mighty force of power, whether accompanied with terrour or not, 
whether employed in protecting or in alarming us, has a better title than 
anything that has yet been mentioned to be the fundamental quality of 
the sublime, as no sublime object occurs to him, into the idea of which 
power, strength, and force enter not either indirectly, or are intimately 
associated with the idea by leading our thoughts to some astonishing 
power, concerned in the production of the object. 

Now for the difference between sublimity and beauty. The pleasure 
afforded in the contemplation of beauty is a pure and unmixed pleasure, 
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but less vivid than that produced by the sublime. For as the latter often 
borders upon terrour, it requires a greater exertion, and produces a 
stronger, though less durable sensation, than the beautiful. The su- 
blime also differs from the beautiful, in being only conversant with great 
objects ; and it differs from the pathetic, in affording a more tranquil 
pleasure. 

Sublimity in discourse or writing, understood in its most extensive 
sense, is not merely that sublimity which exhibits great objects with a 
magnificent display of imagery and diction, but that force of composi- 
tion, whatever it be, which excites the passions, and which expresses 
ideas at once with perspicuity and elevation, not solicitous whether the 
language be plain or ornamented, refined or familiar. ‘This is the sense 
in which Longinus uses the word ; and he points out five sources of this 
sublimity. Dr Blair allows only two to have any peculiar relation to 
the sublime ; which, he avers, consists either in language or sentiment, 
or more frequently in a union of both, since they reciprocally assist 
each other, and there is a necessary and indissoluble connection between 
them. The foundation of the sublime in composition must always be 
laid in the nature of the object described. Besides, the object must not 
only be sublime itself but it must be so exhibited, as to give us a clear 
and full impression of it. ‘Thus, the early ages of the world, and the 
rude unimproved state of society, are peculiarly favourable to the strong 
emotions of sublimity; in such circumstances the genius of men is 
devoted to admiration and astonishment. 

Among ancient authors we are the most likely to find the striking in- 
stances of the sublime; and more of these occur in the sacred scriptures 
than in any other writings, ancient or modern. We have noticed the 
descriptions which they afford of the Deity ; descriptions that are won- 
derfully noble, both on account of the grandeur of the object, and the 
manner of representing it. But we may mention another passage ; 
** God stilleth the noise of the seas, the noise of their waves, and the 
tumults of the people.” For a variety of other demonstrations of pre- 
ternatural grandeur that occur in the sacred writings, selected by the 
learned Lowth as specimens of sublimity both of sentiment and lan- 
guage, we refer to his lectures on the sacred poetry of the Hebrews. 


‘“* Homer has been admired in all ages, and by all critics, for sublimity ; much 
of which he owes to that native and unaffected simplicity which characterizes 
his manner. His descriptions of hosts engaging ; the animation, the fire, and 
rapidity, which he throws into his battles, present to every reader of the Iliad, 
frequent instances of sublime writing. His introduction of the gods tends often 
to heighten, almost infinitely, the majesty of his warlike scenes. Hence Longi- 
nus bestows such high and just commendations on that passage, in the 15th 
book of the Iliad, where Neptune, when preparing to issue forth into the en- 
gagement, is described as shaking the mountains with his steps, and driving his 
chariot along the ocean, Minerva, arming herself for fight in the fifth book ; 
and Apollo, in the 15th, leading on the Trojans, and flashing terrour with his 
zgis on the face of the Greeks, are similar instances of great sublimity added 
to the description of battles, by the appearance of those celestial beings. In the 
20th book, where all the gods take part in the engagement, according as they 
severally favour either the Grecians or the Trojans, the poet’s genius is signally 
displayed, and the description rises into the most awful magnificence. All na- 
ture is represented as in commotion: Jupiter thunders in the heavens; Neptune 
strikes the earth with his trident ; the ships, the city and the mountains shake ; 
the earth trembles to its centre; Pluto starts from his throne, in dread lest the 
secrets of the infernal regions should be laid open to the view of mortals.” 


The works of Ossian also abound with instances of the sublime. 
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From the various examples produced, Dr Blair is justified in maintain- 
ing, that simplicity, as opposed to studied and profuse ornament, and 
conciseness, as opposed to superfluous expression, are essential to su- 
blime writing: and he states the reason why a defect in either of these 
qualities is peculiarly hurtful to the sublime. The emotion, he says, 
that is occasioned in the mind by some great or noble object, raises it 
above its ordinary pitch, and produces an enthusiasm, which is very 
agreeable while it lasts, but from which the mind is tending every mo- 
ment to sink into its ordinary situation. When an author has brought 
us, or is attempting to bring us, into this state; if he multiply words 
unnecessarily, if he deck the sublime object, which he presents to us, 
round and round with glittering ornaments; nay, if he throw in any one 
decoration that sinks in the least below the capital image, that moment 
he alters the key; he relaxes the tension of the mind; the strength of 
the feeling is emasculated ; the beautiful may remain, but the sublime is 
gone. Hence, the belles lettres critic concludes that rhyme, in English 
verse, is unfavourable to the sublime. 

Homer’s description of the nod of Jupiter, as shaking the heavens, 
has been admired, in all ages, as highly sublime. Literally translated, 
it is as follows : 


‘‘He spoke, and bending his sable brows, gave the awful nod; while he 
shook the celestial locks of his immortal head, all Olympus was shaken.” 


Pope, in the subjoined translation, spreads out the image, and attempts 
to beautify it; but, in reality, weakens it. 


‘He spoke; and awful bends his sable brows, 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod, 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of a god. 

High heaven with trembling the dread signal took, 
And all Olympus to its centre shook.” 


Blank verse, by its boldness, freedom, and variety, is much more fa- 
vourable than rhyme to all kinds of sublime poetry. Milton, whose 
genius led him eminently to the sublime, has fully proved this assertion. 
The whole first and second books of Paradise Lost are continued in- 
stances of it. As an example, we may cite the following description of 
Satan, after his fall, appearing at the head of the infernal hosts : 


‘He, above the rest, 
In shape and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower: his form had not yet lost 
A}l her original brightness, nor appeared 
Less than archangel ruined, and the excess 
Of glory obscured: as when the sun, new risen, 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams ; or, from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs. Darken’d so, yet shone 
Above them all th’ archangel.” 


Besides conciseness and simplicity, strength is another essential re- 
quisite of sublime writing. Strength of description arises in a great 
measure, from a simple conciseness; and it also supposes a proper 
choice of circumstances in the description, so as to exhibit the object 
in its full and most striking point of view. A storm, or tempest, is a 
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sublime object in nature, but to render it sublime in description, it must 
be painted with such circumstances as fill the mind with great and aw- 
ful ideas ; as Virgil has done in one of the Georgics, which we give in 
Dryden’s translation :— 


“The father of the gods his glory shrouds, 
Involved in tempests, and a night of clouds ; 
And from the middle darkness flashing out, 

By fits he deals his fiery bolts about. 

Earth feels the motions of her angry god, 

Her entrails tremble, and her mountains nod, 
And flying beasts in forests seek abode. 

Deep oa seizes every human breast ; 

Their pride is humbled, and their fears confest : 
While he, from high, his rolling thunders throws, 
And fires the mountains with repeated blows ; 
The rocks are from their old foundations rent, 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment.” 


Every circumstance, says Blair, in this noble description, is the pro- 
duction of an imagination heated and astonished with the grandeur of 
the object. ‘The proper choice of circumstances in a sublime descrip- 
tion has such a foundation in nature, that the least deviation from it is 
fatal. ‘This is owing to the nature of the emotion aimed at by sublime 
description, which admits of no mediocrity, and cannot subsist in a 
middle state, but must either highly transport us, or, if unsuccessful in 
the execution, leave us greatly disgusted and displeased. ‘Thus, when 
Milton, in his battle of the angels, describes them as tearing up the 
mountains, and throwing them at one another ; there are, in his descrip- 
tion, as Addison has observed, no circumstances that are not properly 
sublime. 


“From their foundations loos’ning to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods; and by the shaggy tops 
Uplifting, bore them in their hands.” 


If it be inquired, what are the proper sources of the sublime? the 
answer is, that they are to be looked for everywhere in nature. It is 
not by hunting after tropes, and figures, and rhetorical assistances, that 
we can expect to produce it. It must come unsought, if it come at all; 
and be the natural offspring of a strong imagination. 

In judging of any striking beauty in composition, we must attend to 
the nature of the emotion which it raises; and only, if it be of that 
elevating, solemn, and awful kind, which distinguishes this feeling, can 
we pronounce it sublime. Hence it follows, that it is an emotion which 
can never be long protracted. ‘The utmost that we can expect is that 
this fire of imagination should sometimes flash upon us like lightning 
from heaven, and then disappear. In Homer and Milton, this effulgence 
of genius breaks forth more frequently, and with greater lustre, than in 
most authors. Shakespeare also rises often into the true sublime; but 
no author is sublime throughout. In a limited sense, however, there 
are some who merit the name of continued sublime writers ; and in this 
class we may justly place Demosthenes and Plato. In all good writing, 
the sublime lies in the thought, more than in the words, though common 
diction—the customary language of daily life—but poorly recommends 
thoughts born of heaven, if the education of the author is proportioned 
to the vigour, exaltation, and grandeur of his conceptions. 
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Durtne a long succession of ages, Germany was to Europe what this 
country is now to all the world—the land, namely, of mere industry and 
utility—of pecuniary computation and mercenary enterprise—where 
feeling was forgotten in the eagerness of gain, and intellect was unho- 
noured by the seekers of gold. Content with his meerschaum and his 
beer, the Teutonic remembered not that higher and holier duties than 
self-indulgence and mere animal contentment were required of him; and 
that God demands of his creatures something more than the perpetuation 
of progeny and the heritage of a decent name, It remained for master 
genuises to revolutionize public sentiment, and to excite the intense 
though dormant sensibilities of their countrymen to action. Among the 
foremost of these was the sublime epic poet of the Messiah: therefore, 
we place him first among the German poets, of whom we propose to 
present biographies in this magazine. 

Klopstock, the first great poet of Germany, was born at Quedlinburg, 
in the principality of Anhalt, electorate of Saxony, on the second of July, 
1724. He was the eldest of eleven children, six brothers and five sis- 
ters. His father was at first in the commission as magistrate of Qued- 
linburg, and afterwards farmed the bailiwick of Friedeburg, in Friesland. 
He was a man of an original mind, extreme integrity, and good nature, 
noble firmness, and undaunted resolution. In the number of his pecu- 
liarities, it is necessary to distinguish the extreme tenacity with which 
he maintained the truth of all presentiments, particularly those which 
were applicable to himself; and he cherished a firm faith in the corpo- 
real presence of the devil, with whom he had many stout combats in the 
nighttime—but whether waking or suffering under nightmare, we have 
no means of explaining. 

These whimsies of his father had, however, no serious influence on 
the education of young Klopstock. He left the powers both of his body 
and mind to unfold themselves freely, and shackled him neither with the 
exercise of authority nor adherence to system. The son, accordingly, 
discovered early indications of a character no less original and happy 
than that of his father, although very different in its bias. His boyish 
years flowed on in one uninterrupted stream of happiness, such as would 
naturally result from a proper distribution of his time between business 
and pleasure. He was employed for some hours, during every day, at 
home, in learning the elements of the languages; and devoted his re- 
maining time with youthful ardour to athletic exercises. When pre- 
pared for a public school, his father took him to the gymnasium at Qued- 
linburg, where he held the first rank, no less in scientific labours than 
in the gymnastic games; the latter, however, lost their interest for him 
as he grew older. In his sixteenth year, he proceeded from the gym- 
nasium to the college, where his character as a man and a poet displayed 
itself more positively to view. ‘The rector Freitag, a profound philolo- 
gist, deserves particular notice among his teachers. He elucidated the 
ancients with a precision and taste very rare at that time: he sought to 
make his scholars familiar not only with the language, but with the spi- 
rit of the writer. Under this gentleman, Klopstock acquired a perfect 
mastery over the classics, entered into all the beauties of the ancient 
authors, and, while inhaling the fire of their originality and genius, fed 
a flame within himself, that was erelong to burst forth in its full lustre. 
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He applied himself very diligently to composition, in prose and verse, 
and, among other poetical essays, wrote some pastorals, which were the 
favourite subjects of the youthful muse in the German universities. He 
read but few books, and those of the choicest kind, which he studied 
with the most fixed attention and minuteness of investigation. His prin- 
cipal study, however—the book, which he perused the oftenest, and 
with the greatest pleasure—was man. His schoolfellows were the inte- 
resting pages that supplied his observing mind with the richest mate- 
rials for reflection. 

At this early period he took the resolution of writing an epic poem, 
which had hitherto not existed in the German language. The high opi- 
nion he had of Virgil, his favourite poet among the ancients ; the honour 
he promised himself in being the first who should offer the German 
public a work like the A©neid ; the warmth of patriotism that early ani- 
mated him to raise the fame of German literature to a level with that of 
other European countries; the just indignation he felt in reading the 
book of a Frenchman, who had denied the Germans every talent for 
poetry ;—all combined with the consciousness of his own superiour 
powers, to spur him on to the execution of his own exalted purpose. 
He was, however, long undecided in the choice of his subject ; he sought 
out some hero in the German history ; and fixed first on this, then on 
that, and among others on the emperor Henry; but after choosing and 
rejecting for some time, he at length gave the preference to the Messiah. 
This preference was given even before his acquaintance with Milton, 
whose Paradise Lost had but recently become an important subject of 
his study. 

In the autumn of the year 1745, he left the college, and repaired to 
the university at Jena. He now applied to the study of divinity, but 
“compen by himself. His main concern, however, in the stillness of 

is closet, was the fulfilment of some part of his proposed scheme, by 
sketching the three first cantos. As the alexandrine measure appeared 
to him too uniform and fatiguing, the trochaic too prolix, and the pure 
tenfoot iambics totally unfitted for the construction of the German lan- 
guage, he composed these three cantos in prose. His performance 
greatly displeased him: he was fired with a laudable indignation at feel- 
ing himself so inferiour in harmony to his grand models, Homer and Vir- 
gil. Lost in his own deep reflections, he would frequently wander up 
and down the solitary walks around the town; and in one of these pe- 
rambulations he determined to emulate the gigantic masters of antiquity 
in the structure of their verse. In a few hours, he completed a page of 
hexameters; and from that time decided in clothing his whole poem in 
this garb. ‘Thus was he now the first who introduced a metre into Ger- 
man poetry, that was conceived unattainable in that language. He after- 
wards triumphantly defended this mode of versification both by example 
and argument. 

In the Easter of 1746, he left Jena, and went to Leipsick in company 
with his cousin Schmidt, of Langensalza, afterwards privy counsellor 
at the court of Vienna. Here he soon became acquainted with the 
young favourites of the muses, who had formed themselves into a sort 
of literary society, in order to purify their taste by mutual criticisms on 
their various essays, the best of which were published in the paper en- 
titled ‘‘ Bremen Contributions.”’ ‘Their names were Geertner, Cra- 
mer, Schlegel, Giseke, Rabener, Zacharia, and others. Our poet was 
admitted into their small society, attended their meetings, and submitted 
to their laws. About this time, Klopstock began to display his genius 
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in the lyric, and also in the sublimer epic style, and produced in these 
years many excellent odes of this description. These, together with the 
three cantos of his Messiah, appeared at first in the Bremen Contribu- 
tions. However, at this period, the taste of the Germans was not suffi- 
ciently formed to enjoy or appreciate the lofty flight of Klopstock’s 
poetic genius, nor to penetrate fully the compass of his dignified and 
compact style ; and it may with justice be observed, that Germany was 
then, as America is now, totally unprepared for the reception of a poet 
of su superiour a cast. Yet his cantos were read with the highest 
warmth of admiration by all who possessed a genuine love of German 
poetry and fine style; and this applause was fully sufficient to animate 
the poet in the prosecution of his sublime lyric strains. 

Klopstock’s stay in Leipsick became at length unpleasant to him, 
from the continual loss of his familiar friends, who, gradually, one after 
the other, left the university. ‘The warm and tender attachment, that 
bound him to this estimable circle in Leipsick, formed the sweetest re- 
membrance of his past life, on which he dwelt with peculiar pleasure, 
even in his old age. While he contemplated in pensive melancholy 
each of his beloved friends sinking successively into the grave, his only 
comfort was the recollection of what he was once to them, and what he 
would be in future. He regarded each of their deaths as his own ap- 
proach to that ultimate alliance with them that would know no limit or 
termination. 

From Leipsick, Klopstock repaired, in the year 1748, to Langensalza, 
in Prussian Saxony, and there he resided in the house of a relation 
named Weiss, whose children he undertook to instruct. This cireum- 
stance brought him into a nearer acquaintance with Schmidt’s sister, 
with whom he had for some time been in habits of correspondence. 
This young lady, well known by the name of Fanny in his Odes, was 
possessed of great beauty, combined with much good sense, that was 
well fitted to awaken the tenderest sentiment in the breast of a man as 
susceptible as Klopstock. Many of his odes and elegies are filled with 
a melting sensibility that bespeaks the purity and ardour of his affection 
to this young lady, who appeared, however, much more flattered by his 
passion than able to return it in a serious manner. ‘The pain of loving 
without being loved, by the object he adored, perhaps, also, the preju- 
dicial influence of severe application on his health, particularly in treat- 
ing a subject of so sacred and awful a nature,—both conspired to throw 
him into a melancholy state, which lasted for some time, and threw a 
dark colouring over all his poetic effusions. This, however, fortunately 
wore away after a few years, from travelling, increase of society, a fresh 
attachment, a growing fame, and the constant occupation of his mental 
powers. 

The Messiah acquired, in the space of a few years, its merited atten- 
tion from all ranks in Germany. It found friends and enemies, admirers 
and critics, everywhere ; but its approbation was owing as much to the 
sacredness of the matter as the beauty of the poetry: christian readers 
loved it as a book that afforded them, at length, amidst the dry themes 
of cold orthodoxy, some scope for devout feeling; young preachers 
quoted it in the pulpit, and coupled the name of Klopstock with that of 
the prophets. ‘The stauncher class of divines, indeed, who are ever 
alive to any inroads on their sacred jurisdiction, and selfishly jealous of 
the power of genius, even when it is consecrated to the service of the 
Almighty Giver, gave the poem the appellation of presumptuous fiction, 
contaminating the scripture history with fables, and undermining the 
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faith. An honest village preacher once waited on him to beg for God’s 
sake, and the sake of religion, that he would not let Abadonna (the fallen 
angel) be blessed in the end. Judges, or such as would be thought so, 
pronounced their sentences freely, either for or against this new epopee, 
in journals or pamphlets. However, these first critics on both sides 
were superficial, premature, and misguided judges: with the exception 
of Lessing, Hess, and some few other writers, at that period there was 
not one who deserved the least notice. ‘The partizans of the German 
grammarian Gottsched raised the greatest clamour against the work, on 
the ground of the language, and sought by poor arguments and sorry 
wit to depreciate its merits. ‘The Swiss critics, as opponents to the 
Saxons, on the other hand, extolled and defended it with all their might. 
Bodmer, in particular, the admirer and translator of Milton, embraced 
the cause of the German epic bard with enthusiastic ardour, and contri- 
buted very greatly, by his warm eulogium, to accelerate the universal 
celebrity of his poem. Klopstock heard and profited by the public dis- 
quisitions, but never engaged in any of the disputes. 

About this time our poet was invited by Bodmer and his friends to 
visit them in Switzerland, where his poem had gone before, to pave the 
way for his most hearty reception; as in that country it had produced 
an immediate and powerful impression in his favour. Klopstock ae- 
cepted the invitation, and travelled in the summer of the year 1750, ac- 
companied by the philosopher Sulzer, to Zurich, where (unlike the 
reception which the poet of America ever meets) he was received with 
open arms, and every one emulated to make his stay agreeable. He 
resided at Bodmer’s house, with whom he had previously corresponded ; 
' and the latter viewed his guest with a veneration not unlike what a be- 
liever would feel on seeing a holy poet or prophet of the old covenant, 
if any such could appear. Nay, he attached to the character which 
Klopstock had assumed, such very high ideas of sanctity, that he consi- 
dered it a sort of profanation of his holy calling for the bard of the Mes- 
siah to enter into the gay society of his younger friends. His fame was 
not confined to the cities or literary circles only; it extended itself over 
the rugged mountains of Switzerland. ‘T'wo girls once came down the 
lake from Glarus, with the sole intent of seeing the divine poet who had 
clothed the sacred subject of the Messiah in language suited to its dig- 
nity. He passed three quarters of a year in Switzerland; and immor- 
talized his worthy host Bodmer, as also his own tour on the lake of 
Zurich, by two charming odes. 

Klopstock did not confine his visits to Zurich only, but undertook a 
journey into several of the neighbouring cantons. ‘The air of Switzer- 
land, that breathed the noble sentiments of patriotism and freedom, was 
congenial to the fervour of the poet’s soul, and wrought him to that pitch 
of inspiration which approximates man the nearest to his Maker. ‘The 
uncorrupted German simplicity of manners, still prevalent there, had the 
liveliest effect in cherishing the tranquil current of his feelings. He 
found the people his friends, and was no less friendly disposed to them. 
They even wished to detain him among them, by granting him the 
rights of a Swiss citizen, and forming a rich matrimonial alliance for 
him; to all which he felt himself perfectly inclined, and was on the 
point of becoming their countryman and brother. 

However, his destiny decreed otherwise. As he possessed no inde- 
pendence, he contemplated to enter on that course of life which several 
of his friends and acquaintances, Ebert, Gertner, Zacharia, and others, 
had chosen, namely, that of the scholastic line in the higher schools, for 
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the procurance of which situation he relied on the interest of Jerusalem 
at the court of Brunswick. How easily might the poet have been then 
lost in the scholar, or the scholar in the poet! for Klopstock was not 
the man to divide his attention and his powers ; whatever he commenced 
he pursued with all the ardour and vigour he possessed. 

The good genius of Germany raised up, in a right season, the great 
Bernstorff, whose capacious mind traced in the very commencement of 
Klopstock’s work the future glory of the poet. The three first cantos 
had been presented to him at Paris, where he resided as Danish ambas- 
sador. Kolpsel, who was the private chaplain to the duke of Gotha, 
made him acquainted with these cantos, and the circumstances of the 
author. Bernstorff immediately took the resolution of recommending 
Klopstock, by letter, to the then minister Schulin, at Copenhagen, pre- 
vious to his own return, and of afterwards taking him directly under his 
immediate patronage. Upon his reaching Copenhagen himself, Bern- 
storff mentioned Klopstock to his friend, Marshal Moltke, who was then 
in high favour with Frederick V. Upon this, the two ministers invited 
Klopstock to their capital, with the promise of such a pension as should 
set him above all the exigencies of life, and enable him to devote him- 
self solely to the sublime inspirations of his muse. What could better 
entitle Frederick to the grand ode in which the poet dedicated to him 
the Messiah ? 

Klopstock set off, in the spring of the year 1751, for Denmark. He 
took the road to Copenhagen by Saxony and Quedlinburg, where he saw 
his relations; by Brunswick, where he visited some of his academical 
friends; and by Hamburg, where he enjoyed the company of Hage- 
dorn, and formed the agreeable acquaintance of the famous Cidli (by her 
proper name, Margaret Moller), an intellectual girl, and a great admirer 
of his Messiah. ‘This acquaintance soon assumed a more tender cha- 
racter on both sides, which terminated in the warmest affection, of which 
his odes afford us many memorials. 

At Copenhagen, Klopstock met with the most cordial reception from 
Bernstorff. He there lived a very secluded tranquil life, never obtrud- 
ing his presence at court, but dedicating his time entirely to his poem. 
During his residence here, he appears to have enlivened his mind by 
Young’s and Richardson’s writings. With the former he maintained 
a correspondence, and addressed an ode to him, expressive of his high 
esteem and warm regard. The lively interchange of letters, that passed 
uninterruptedly, every postday, between his beloved Margaret and him- 
self, knit the bonds of affection even closer, and rendered both more 
eager for their ultimate union. 

Domestic circumstances, however, compelled them to make a tempo- 
rary sacrifice of present happiness to future comfort. Klopstock passed 
the winter in Copenhagen. In the summer he attended the court with 
Moltke into the country to Friedenburg. His friend often introduced 
him to the king, who esteemed the poet so much, that he never failed 
giving him unequivocal proofs of the little impression which his enemies 
(the natural attendants on court-favour and the invariable persecutors of 
genius,) had made on his mind. In the year 1752, queen Louisa died, 
and her death was commemorated by a dignified ode of Klopstock, well 
suited to the melancholy occasion. The king undertaking a journey 
the summer following to Holstein, Klopstock profited by the opportu- 
nity to return to the object of his affection in Hamburg, and consecrated 
this happy interval of the whole summer to love and the muses. This 
period may be regarded as the most fertile and blooming season for the 
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poetic spirit of our bard, who, while inhaling the breath of love in the 
presence of his mistress, fanned the already vivid flame that had been 
kindled at the altar of the muses. To this frame of mind we are in- 
debted for his captivating songs to Cidli, under the title of his Meta, 
and his best lyric pieces. His matrimonial alliance with her was, how- 
ever, still deferred. He was obliged to leave her once more, and return 
with the king to Copenhagen. The whole following year, 1753, he 
continued in Denmark, separated from her. In the summer of the year 
1754, he travelled again to Hamburg, where his Margaret at length, on 
the 10th of June, became his wife. But he enjoyed for a short time 
only the true bliss of connubial affection. She was snatched from him 
in the most interesting moment of offering him a pledge of their love.* 
The posthumous works which Klopstock published of his wife in the 
year 1759, are the most faithful portrait of her susceptible heart, and 
evince, in the most striking manner, the rare and pure fervour with which 
she was devoted to him. Her memory was sacred and indelible to the 
poet, till the latest period of his existence. He often wandered to her 
grave, in the village of Ottensen, near Hamburg, which he had fixed on 
as the spot where his own remains might in future rest by her side. 

To the year 1771, Klopstock made Copenhagen his usual place of 
residence ; but after that time he lived mostly in Hamburg, in the cha- 
racter of royal Danish legate, and counsellor from the court of the mar- 
grave of Baden. This latter title, together with a pension, was the grant 
of the elector Frederick of Baden, whose invitation to our poet was so 
pressing, that he spent the year 1775 at the court of Carlsruhe. 

Notwithstanding the seriousness that pervaded the writings of Klop- 
stock, he was in his social intercourse lively and goodhumoured ; a gen- 
tle stream of attic mirth flowed through all his words and actions. It 
was a very rare case for him to be clouded by spleen, or any gloomy 
sentiment. 


“ Klopstock,” said Sturtz, in 1775, “is cheerful in every company, and pos- 
sesses an unabating vivacity, that gives a pleasure and importance to the minor 
concerns of life. He enlarges sometimes with all the exuberance of his poetic 
invention on a trivial idea, that grows under his formation into a vast assemblage 
of images. He is never severe in ridicule, nor positive in argument, but opposes 
with modesty, and listens attentively to the opposite sentiments of others. 
Equally remote from the grovelling character of the courtier, or the supercilious- 
ness of vulgar pride, he never loses sight of the man in the splendour of his situ- 
ation: he esteems birth highly, but real merit still more. The disparity of con- 
dition between him and others makes him distant in his intercourse with his su- 
periours, and frequently leads him to discern in the cold condescensions and 

atronage of the great a reproach rather than an honour to the —- obliged. 
He requires, therefore, many advances on their part, proportioned to the superi- 
ority of their rank, before he makes any particular approach himself. In the 

olite circles of insipidly fine people, unmarked by any stamp of character, 

‘lopstock is never to be found. He prefers the humbler and more substantial 
enjoyment of domestic friendship, heightened by the surrounding charms of na- 
ture, in rural seclusion. He is always encompassed by youth ; and I have often 
been delighted with seeing him pass by amidst a crowd of young people, all 
seemingly gratified at “oe in his company. In painting, he loves only what 
delineates life, thought, and feeling. He is interested by that kind of music 
which reaches the heart, but not by those violent tones which overpower the 
voice. 

“‘ The pleasantest season for Klopstock is the winter, on account of the skat- 
ing. He is enthusiastically attached to this amusement, and recommends it to 


* See her beautiful letters in the Life and Correspondence of Richardson. 
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every one with warmth of persuasion. His life was, however, once exposed to 
a very serious danger on the ice.” 


To the very close of life did the holy harp of our bard sound forth 
notes equally sublime and full of divine inspiration, While sinking into 
the grave, he was engaged with a collection of his works, such as would 
be worthy of the great poet. From the year 1798, they passed through 
the office of the famous Goshen three different times, and evince the 
high veneration in which the poet was held by his contemporaries; a 
veneration that will keep pace with ages. 

Klopstock died as he had lived. He retained the sacred character 
which his religious principles had imprinted on him. ‘The same con- 
victions and hopes, which had yielded to his soul serenity and exalted 
peace, continued unshaken to his last moments. Of death he spoke with 
the most cheerful composure : the consoling representations of a depart- 
ure from this world; the pleasing images of death and immortality, sung 
by his own lofty muse, recurred to his mind in the moment of trial, and 
whispered comfort to his spirit as it fed. His dispassionate soul was 
undismayed at the symptoms of decay which increased every year. 
His bodily powers were visibly diminished in the winter of 1802. He 
was, however, well pleased with the visits of his friends, particularly in 
the evening. If they staid away for several days, he reproached them 
for their absence in a gentle manner. He frequently read his own Mes- 
siah. ‘*Think not,’ said the modest man, ‘‘ that I read it as a poet: 
I merely occupy myself with the ideas it contains.’ In conversation, 
his cheerfulness never forsook him: he retained even the sprightliness 
of his youth; and entered also with the same vivacity and interest into 
all the domestic concerns and individual welfare of his friends. He suf- 
fered greatly from the cholic and the hemorrhoidical complaint by turns ; 
but when any abatement of the pain allowed him to receive the visits 
of his friends, he forgot his ailments, regained his cheerful mood, and, 
waving the subject of health, invited his guest to drink with him a glass 
of the excellent old wine which his friends from far and near had sent 
to comfort him. He found this also a much greater strengthener than 
any sort of medicine. Of the modern events which have disturbed the 
world, he with a manifest aversion avoided speaking. On the other 
hand, he turned the discourse, with peculiar pleasure, to the past scenes 
of his youth, and whatever in later periods were connected with them. 
His retentive memory aiding the liveliness of his imagination, the force 
and tenderness of his expression rendered the representation of these 
scenes truly interesting to his friends. 

In the last weeks of his life, he secluded himself entirely from all the 
world, even from those who were dearest to him. He sent them many 
kind messages, but declined seeing them. ‘Tranquillity of soul; re- 
signation to God’s holy will; warm emotions of gratitude for the joys 
of life ; a gentle endurance of the sufferings of death ; a calm prospect of 
the grave; firm hopes and joyful expectations of a higher existence ;— 
these were now the sum of all his sensations. ‘The fair form of the 
angel of death ; the soothing image of the grave ; the exalting view of a 
better world, which fired the lofty-minded youth in hours of divine 
inspiration to pen his sacred hymns ;—all these now hovered around the 
head of the dying hoary saint. The happy end of a good and just man 
he has sung in the twelfth canto of the Messiah, with an unparalleled 
grandeur of description. ‘The courage of the man, and the triumph of 
the christian, attended him in the hard struggles of dissolution, that grew 
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ever more painful on a nearer approach. In this exalted frame of 
mind he was once speaking of our Saviour: ‘Christ suffered,” said 
he: ‘‘ we know it: why are we then astonished that he suffered, that 
he was obliged to suffer? Was it not the will of the All-Supreme ?”’ 
In one of the last and severest conflicts with the aggravated sufferings 
of his soul and body, he raised himself up on his couch, folded his 
hands, and, with the uplifted look of one inspired, almost transfigured, 
pronounced the holy words so finely illustrated in his ode of the Com- 
passionator: ‘* Can a woman forget her child, so that she have not pity 
on the fruit of her womb? and should she, yet will I not forget thee.” 
The cup of his affliction was now drained dry: he had drank a full 
draught ; he fell into a gentle slumber, and awoke in eternity. He died 
at noon, on the 14th of March, 1803. 

A solemn funeral, such as Germany had never witnessed for any man 
of letters before, honoured the last venerable remains of Klopstock. 
The city which our immortal bard had, from his frequently declared 
attachment to its happy constitution, inhabited for upwards of half a 
century, combined with the neighbouring place where his corse was to 
be deposited, in arranging the solemnities of his interment. The repre- 
sentatives, also, of the German and foreign states, the ambassadors and 
agents from Belgium, Denmark, England, France, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia joined this association, to pay, in the name of their nations, this 
tribute of respect to the manes of Klopstock. 

The ceremony was solemnized on the clear spring morning of March 
the 22d. By command of the Hamburg senate, a corps d’honneur of a 
hundred men, on foot and on horseback, attended: military honours 
were appointed on the corse passing the eight guardhouses in the Ham- 
burg territory; and, before the mainguard, a fine company of dragoons 
was drawn out. Notwithstanding the immense concourse of people, 
amounting to at least fifty thousand, in the streets and marketplace, all 
interference of the police was superfluous. An universal sentiment of 
awe supplied its place: it impressed silence and gravity on an incalcu- 
lable mass of men. At ten o’clock, the procession commenced with the 
tolling of the bells of the six principal churches in Hamburg. A long 
train of carriages (which, exclusive of those from Altona, were a hundred 
and sixty in number,) of foreign envoys and Hamburg citizens, sena- 
tors, men of letters, merchants, teachers, and artists, followed the open 
hearse, drawn by four horses, with four riders mounted on them. On 
this hearse stood the plain coffin, covered with black. About halfway 
to the grave the solemn, slowmoving procession stopped before the gate 
on the Hamburg mountain, which forms the boundary between Den- 
mark and Hamburg, where an equally numerous crowd was assembled. 
At the gate of Altona, and the Hamburg landmark, the corse was re- 
ceived by the first persons of the royal government, by the literati, offi- 
cers, foreign generals, and citizens, who fell into the train. A Danish 
corps @’ honneur succeeded that of Hamburg, which returned. Between 
eight mutes, with black rods, walked three young girls, immediately be- 
fore the hearse. They were attired in white, and veiled, having gar- 
lands of roses and oakleaves on their heads. They carried garlands of 
roses and myrtles, and baskets of opening leaves and spring flowers, to 
the grave of the poet. Four mutes, uncovered, proceeded by the side of 
the hearse, holding the crape tassels that hung from the coffin. Thus the 
venerable procession passed through the main street of Altona. Before 
the parade and guardhouse, the funeral music of muffled horns added 
solemnity to the tender and melancholy scene. At the burialground 
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near Ottensen, a similar music received the mourners. Here the bier 
with the nearest attendants rested for a short time. ‘The train entered 
the church at one o’clock, and proceeded to the altar. Borne by the 
officers of the Hamburg senate, and encircled by the maidens and other 
attendants, the coffin now passed slowly on into the church. From 
the lofty choir the swelling notes reéchoed through the aisle the psalm 
of the holy bard, entitled, ‘‘Our Father who art in Heaven.” More 
than a hundred musicians, together with female singers, in white, from 
different families in Hamburg, attuned, under Schwenke’s guidance, seve- 
ral strophes of this hymn as the coflin was deposited before the altar, and 
the three maidens strewed their garlands upon it. The poet’s master- 
piece, which was carried before, was now laid on the lid of the coffin. 
A youth covered the pall, with laurel wreaths. After the psalm, the 
choir sung the dying hymn of Klopstock. Choruses from his sacred 
poem, set to music by Romberg, and others from Mozart’s Dirge, suc- 
ceeded the speech over the coffin. Klopstock’s own words were on 
this occasion rehearsed. Meyer, the canon, read, after an introduction 
of a few words, from the twelfth canto of the Messiah, the representa- 
tion of Mary’s death, that sublime picture of a dying saint. Then the 
choir of young girls, accompanied by simple melody, sung the Resur- 
rection. In the meantime, the coffin was lifted up and carried to the 
grave under the lime tree, followed by the whole train. Covered with 
the fresh firstlings of the spring and laurel branches, it sunk down to its 
glorious final rest. 

Amid the many singular perfections which Klopstock’s muse com- 
bines within itself, it is difficult to sketch their particular characteristics. 
His style of writing is so original, that it cannot with justice be regarded 
in comparison with the other great poets of Germany, or indeed those 
of any nation. What Klopstock sung is all grand, sublime, striking, 
and animated with a creative genius ; there is everywhere an exuberance 
of imagination and an overflow of feeling: his stretch of thought is 
unattainable, whether in penning a religious hymn in the spirit of the 
psalmist, or a song after the manner of the ancient bards, or a ballad to 
friendship and patriotism ; whether in retracing the language of the che- 
rubim, or painting the human passions in his tragic poems with the 
strength of Aeschylus. His world is an immense realm of imagination : 
his spirit hovers over it; and his tongue strives to utter what his spirit- 
ual eye has there described. For that purpose a peculiar language was 
requisite: one that was stronger, more comprehensive, manifold, and 
figurative, than the usual language of men who express objects from the 
real world. ‘The same remark applies to the characters that Klopstock 
deiineates. His eye seeks in the regions of fancy greater virtues, and 
also blacker crimes, than those of this civilized globe. His good, as 
well as his bad personages, have no model in this lower world. The 
virtuous man despairs of attaining the goodness of heart which he attri- 
butes to the good in his ideal world: and the wicked man regards him- 
self but an infant in iniquity when placed by the side of those described 
in the poem. 

Klopstock’s Messiah will ever remain the first and grandest poetic 
monument for the German nation. It consists of twenty cantos, and 
comprehends the Redemption of fallen Man, effected by the Messiah in 
his humanity, from the commencement of his sufferings to his ascen- 
sion. ‘To this work Germany is indebted for the honour of not yield- 
ing, to any modern nation, in the higher department of epic poetry. 
The religious epopee is carried in the Messiah to a perfection which 
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may rival Milton’s Paradise Lost. The grand subject so beautifully 
related in the Holy Scriptures has received from the pen of the poet a 
more exalted form, both by means of his disposition, and by the inge- 
nious fiction of his pious fancy. It has been rendered interesting by 
the diversity of narrative, delineation, dialogue, and lyric poesy ; by the 
choice and rich assemblage of figures and comparisons ; and by the per- 
fect beauty of expression and versification. No German poet has ever 
reached the variety, fulness, and harmony of Klopstock’s hexameters. 

On the value of his odes all cultivated Germans have but one voice. 
They are esteemed with justice as the plain and appropriate effusions of 
a wise, upright, and patriotic man. He has indeed poured out his sen- 
timents and feelings on what immediately concerned himself; but at the 
same time he has laid down the truest, and most admirable maxims, for 
the guidance of human conduct. ‘The simplest of his odes,” says 
Berder, “‘ particularly in detached lines, are Tunes on David’s Harp. 
Many of his songs, and the most artless of his cantos in the Messiah, 
have given our language a simplicity, and genuine lyric construction, 
that we should in vain look for in our shining neighbours.” His Di- 
vine Songs all breathe the spirit of christianity, a zeal in the cause of 
faith and love, a fervent piety, and an active benevolence. 

From the superior qualities of this poet in the epic style, it is usual 
to forget his dramatic talents. Although his tragedies are more fitted 
for reading than representation, yet they discover the same traits of sim- 
plicity, dignity, and force of amplification, as well as fine language, 
which peculiarize all his productions. Whoever is familiar with the 
Greek and British drama must admire here the similarity, though not 
the imitation, of their tragic effect. His first tragedy, the Death of 
Adam, which was very happily versified by Gleim, was succeeded, 
after some length of time, by two others, written in iambics, entitled 
Solomon and David; and then followed three dramatic pieces, Her- 
mann’s Battle, Hermann and the Princes, and Hermann’s Death, which, 
being all intended to celebrate the German hero Hermann or Arminius, 
who saved his country by valour from subjection to the Romans, are in 
reality, like the three parts of Schiller’s Wallenstein, but distinct parts 
of one magnificent whole. 





JULIA LEORANI, THE BELLE OF ROME. 


“* By Pallas !”’ said a young Patrician, remarkable even in that age of 
Roman effeminacy, for the extreme and studied foppishness of his dress, 
**the old Senator Galbius has reason to boast his entertainment, since it 
has proved sufficient to allure the highborn Julia Leorani from her se- 
questration ;— it is a green leaf in his chaplet which will never fade.” 

‘* He is also happy in numbering the noble Gaius Piabolo among his 
guests,” returned a voice, whose silver and playful tones made music of 
the air, ‘‘and if report speaks true, his presence is a certain presage of 
good company, or the best of wine.” 

‘* Report,” replied the young noble, in the same strain, which seemed 
to fall in best with the mood of his companion ; ‘‘ report has too many 
falsehoods to relate to trouble herself even once to give vent to the 
truth ; and who,” he added smilingly, ‘* would give ear to her whispers, 
after her audacious insinuations against so lofty a character as the Belle 
of Rome?” 
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‘** What says the sworn enemy of the Lares against so humble and 
inoffensive a personage ?”’ inquired the maiden Julia. 

‘* He tells of a lover gone to the wars,”’ replied the Patrician, ** of the 
tears of his mistress—and a cypress branch as an emblem.” 

** Delightful !’’ exclaimed the maiden, clasping her hands with much 
of the air and all the witchery of a modern coquette; ‘* delightful! May 
the vociferous hoyden never do me worse wrong than thus representing 
me in so interesting a situation ; but noble Piabolo, listen what she says 
again of thee.” 

“Ha!” said Gaius, ‘by Pluto! it is false, before you speak it.”’ 

‘** No—no, that must not be,” replied the young Belle Julia, laughing, 
**T would not for a thousand sesterces it were untrue.”’ 

**What!”’ replied the Patrician, his eyes sparkling as he spoke, 
**can Julia Leorani take so much interest in ought fame says of the 
humblest of her admirers ?”’ 

** Interest!”’ repeated his companion, indulging more immoderately in 
her mirth; ‘‘nay, listen to me most fastidious Piabolo ;—it has gone 
forth, that thou wert from the beginning to the Ides of the month, in 
fashioning the shape of the very tunic, which thou wearest—answer 
not in haste; thou darest not deny it.” 

** Deny ! no, by Venus, I would not for the fame of Apicius do myself 
such wrong. Celestial Julia! what a burden time would be, were it not 
for the days and weeks consumed in the business of decoration and the 
toilet; and how lifeless and insipid the amphitheatre itself, without the 
preparatory and luxurious process of basking and the bath—ha! believe 
me, the best portion of life is that employed in sacrificing to the Gra- 
ces. 

The conversation of the two was here interrupted by the approach 
of such of the guests, as were desirous to share in the illustrious, though 
dangerous distinction of following in the train of so celebrated a beauty 
as Julia Leorani, or as she was more generally styled, the Belle of 
Rome—an appellation which her appearance noways disavowed. She 
was in person rather above the middle size ; and her complexion, con- 
trary to the generality of her countrywomen, was of a transparent fair- 
ness, seldom, if ever, surpassed even by the more favoured daughters of 
a milder sun. ‘The habit which she wore was of the costliest material, 
and was such as was ordinarily assumed by the more wealthy of that 
period—a girdle, or zone of rich embroidery bound her waist, fastened 
by a clasp of gold inlaid with jewelry ; whilst a crimson slipper, wrought 
with pearls, enclosed a foot, whose hue and outline might have rivalled, 
to use an orthodox simile, the most approved work of the statuary. 


*O ne’er did Grecian chisel trace 
Of Nymph, of Naiad, or of Grace, 
A lovelier form, or fairer face ;”’ 


yet perhaps what contributed more to the general estimation in which 
she was held, was an expression of thought, or if I may use the phrase, 
an air of loveliness, which, as we have remarked, is that part of beauty 
that no words can cOnvey. 

‘Guard yourself,”’ whispered a young noble in the ear of his com- 
panion, ‘for, by Janus! the bright eyes and winning laugh of the Belle 
Julia would pierce to the heart through the egis of Minerva.” 

Upon this night of the gala of old Galbius, all would have assented 
to this remark, and as the ready repartee and sparkling wit broke from 
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her, all alike have envied her apparent sunniness of soul, which 
glanced forth at every word. Yet, even at that very moment, as smile 
after smile faded away from her lip, there was that at her heart, at which 
she could have turned aside and wept. 

Born to affluence, she had issued at an early age into the society she 
was so well fitted to adorn, and where her beauty and talents insured 
her predominance ; and here, in the giddy whirl of fashion—the idol 
to whom are immolated so many hearts, formed to higher and nobler ob- 
jects, she had first learned the insufficiency of such scenes and pursuits 
to promote a permanent happiness. And who is there, who at some 
period of life, after the brilliant lights—the hum of glad voices—and 
the animated countenances are heard or seen no more, has not felt the 
emptiness of such objects, and their inaptitude to form the groundwork 
of enjoyment? 

It was in the routine of such hollow dissipations and pleasures as 
Rome at this era afforded, that the Belle Julia was thrown into the com- 
pany of Zernon, a soldier and Patrician. 

Accustomed to the set speeches, and formal compliments of the “ in- 
sect tribe’ of admirers, who daily and hourly fluttered around her, no 
wonder that Julia listened to and was won by the ardent and impassioned 
declarations that the young soldier whispered in her ear. 

But we do not seek the causes of the preference of the beautiful Ju- 
lia for the Roman Zernon. Can the philosopher read, in its elements, 
the truth, why heart mingles, as a gushing stream, with heart; and soul 
becomes knit to soul? What we seek for abroad upon the earth, and in 
the depths of our natures, is revealed to us as the predrdination of a 
higher power. ‘The mysterious spell has been traced upon the stars 
—and the golden chord wrought in the web of Destiny. 


“Tt is a gentle and affectionate thought 

That in the immeasurable heights above us, 

At our first birth, the wreath of love was woven 
With sparkling stars for flowers.” 


Before the young Roman left Julia for the wars, their vows had 
passed, and their hands were irrevocably plighted. 

The chosen body of veterans, which had been despatched upon a toil- 
some and hazardous expedition, at length returned victorious ; and Ju- 
lia, with a happiness full and perfect, heard the shouts and acclamations 
which greeted her lover’s triumphant entry into Rome. Already she 
anticipated the moment of their reunion—and what woman, after a te- 
dious and protracted separation from a favoured lover, does not register 
this among the happiest portions of life? So it was with the Belle 
Julia. At the first hour of his arrival, she had secretly stolen to her 
bower, there to wait his coming, which her own heart told her would 
not be long deferred. It was a beautiful spot, and one which she knew 
was dear to Zernon, as it had witnessed their first vows, and had alike 
been the place of their last parting. 

‘lime passed on, and her feelings were wrought to their highest tension. 


** How beautiful she look’d! her conscious heart 
Glow’d in her cheek.” 


And as a withered leaf rustled along the parterre, or a “‘sough”’ of 
wind bowed the flower upon its stem, how audibly her bosom beat with 
the intensity of her emotions ! 
Hour after hour slowly crept around, and yet he came not. Had 
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time, and separation, and the excitement of other scenes estranged his 
affections? were his vows and plighted word forgotten? Long the 
maiden Julia strove against this suspicion, which her lover’s neglect 
seemed so strongly and undeniably to confirm. She felt—she knew 
that his faith was unbroken; yet when the third day arrived, and no 
tidings—not a word of apology or explanation for his absence reached 
her ear, the truth forced itself upon her mind; and she formed the con- 
viction in a passionate burst of tears. 

This display of womanish sorrow was not of long continuation. In- 
dignation at the glaring faithlessness of Zernon, and a pique at the weak- 
ness of her own heart, for its partiality for an object so unworthy and 
despicable, soon blunted her sensitiveness to the shock, and restrained 
this ebullition of feeling. 

Yet her passion would not expire in a moment, nor her heart be torn 
away by a sudden wrench—she mingled in the world—its frivolous 
amusements and heartless pleasures, and sought by means of their un- 
natural excitement and exhilaration to wean her heart from its infirmity ; 
and, perhaps, a superficial observer, from her ordinary manner and de- 
meanour, might have supposed this effort crowned with entire success; 
yet how little did he know of the scalding and restrainless tears that 
she shed, and of nights sleepless and agonized ! 

We must now return to the evening of the entertainment. It was a 
rival féte, and the countless wealth of old Galbius had collected every- 
thing, however costly and expensive, that could contribute in the least 
degree, to carry it off, with distinction and eclat. The Babylonian hang- 
ings, that clothed the suite of rooms, with their gorgeous colours, were 
of that sort, for which the Emperor Nero paid so exorbitant a price 
—golden lamps, burning an odourific oil, were suspended from ceilings 
fretted with ivory—tables of citron wood—couches covered with em- 
broidered purple—and mosaic floors, everywhere met the eye, each 
adding to the enchantment, whilst the gay and variegated dresses of the 
guests gave the last finish to the scene. On this side, was the dandy, 


in his gaudy and preposterous costume, and Alcibiades’ shoes, with 
beard 


‘* New reaped, that shone like stubble field at harvest home,” 


—and there, a grave Senator, talking volubly of the edicts of the Senate, 
and explaining the laws of the Twelve Tables to a superannuated 
Belle, who having just arisen from her bath of asses’ milk, with a com- 
plexion renovated by the immersion, inwardly wished the old man, the 
Senate, and the Twelve Tables to the darkest regions of Pluto. 

It was with some difficulty, that the Belle Julia extricated herself 
from this mixed assemblage, and made her way to an open portico. It 
was a calm night, and the stars were quietly shining in the heavens, and 
to the young girl who now stood regarding them, never appeared so bril- 
liantly beautiful. She gazed long and ardently, as though she sought 
to win from them the decreed occurrences of life, and the changes and 
events of her destiny—and hers were not pleasing recollections—in 
other times she had thus stood, viewing the same objects, with her lover 
at her side, pointing to each change, as a cloud now shrouded or now 
disclosed the gleaming stars. 

It was long before she awoke from the unquiet revery into which 
these thoughts plunged her. At last, gathering the light scarf more 
elosely around her form, and brushing back the ringlets from her fore- 
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head, she was preparing to leave the spet, and mingle once more in the 
motley throng, when her step was arrested by her own name whispered 
in her ear. Suppressing a shriek, that was ready to burst from her lips 
—for the voice and tone left her no room for doubt, she started aside, 
and her lover stood before her. ‘The moon gleamed upon his face and 
disclosed it pale and wan. 

“IT come not,” he said, in a cold and suppressed tone, ‘‘to intrude 
myself wantonly into the presence of Julia Leorani—it was necessary 
for both that this interview should take place—and thus I come,’’ he 
added after a pause, drawing forth a small golden locket from his bosom, 
‘to restore this pledge to its rightful owner !’’ 

The young Julia received it without reply. 

*“* And now,” continued her lover, ‘‘ let what has passed between us 
be forgotten. I here renounce all claim to your hand, for although de- 
ceived, I would not add one embittered moment to your existence ;— 
may you be happy with the noble Questor Gaius Piabolo!”’ 

As the young soldier spoke these last words, he sprang hastily away, 
and had already proceeded several paces, when his progress was stayed 
by the hand of Julia upon his arm. 

She had paused for a moment—hesitated—and now the truth flashed 
across her mind. 

‘Stop!’ she said, breathless through agitation, ‘* you are—you must 
be mistaken—dear Zernon, what mean you, by mentioning the name of 
Gaius Piabolo?”’ 

The Roman turned, and gazed in the fair face of his beautiful mistress 
—that glance was sufficient—he had been deceived. 

It was the night of the fifth day after this eclaircissement of the two 
lovers, when a man, closely muffled in an ample tunic, stood before the 
door of the young Zernon. He paused for several minutes, wholly 
concealed in the dark shadow of the portico, and appeared irresolute, 
whether to proceed or retreat. 

** They fall from me now,” he said, communing with himself aloud, 
“the rich whom I have served, and the poor whom I have befriended 
—the heartless Senator, and selfish plebeian ; fool that I was, to dream 
of assistance or commisseration from them—and now,” he added, ‘* why 
bring my sorrows to this house of joy? It cannot benefit me now, yet 
he bade me seek him in the hour of need.” 

As though gaining courage from this last reflection, the old man—for 
the few straggling locks of silvered grey, that escaped from under a sol- 
dier’s bonnet, showed him to be such—advanced hastily to the gate and 
knocked a summons. 

‘Speak !” said the voice of a slave within, “thy name and title.” 

** Tell the noble Patrician Zernon, a veteran soldier of his own legion 
would speak with him,” responded the old man. 

The rattling of a bar was heard, and the ponderous gate swung back 
upon its hinges, displaying, in a full glare of torchlight, the interiour of 
the dwelling. 

The old soldier, drawing his cap still further over his face, entered the 
doorway, and passing the portico cell, over which was the wellknown 
inscription “‘ cave canem !"’ advanced into the court or hall of the habita- 
tion—it was an oblong square, with walls executed in fresco, and galle- 
ries whose arches and pillars were of the purest marble. 

The slave, with a lighted flambeau, conducted the stranger to the ex- 
tremity of this apartment, and drawing aside a curtain of drapery, ush- 
ered him into the presence of his master. 
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‘Ha! Neidor, welcome, old comrade !” said Zernon, seizing the old 
man’s hands as soon as he recognized his features ; ‘‘ by Minerva! this 
is an unexpected pleasure.” 

‘‘ Talk not of pleasure,” returned Neidor, somewhat wildly ; “I come 
to bid you a last farewell.” 

‘* What! old man,” said the Patrician, “‘is not Rome large enough 
for your wandering and unquiet spirit, but that you must tempt fate 
in each broil that starts up? Nay, be advised—desist from this 
folly, and spend the remainder of your days in peace ; or if preferment 
be your object, I have wealth and friends, and thou knowest am ready to 
use both in thy service.” 

‘I deeply feel your kindness,”’ replied the soldier, evidently much 
affected at the disinterested generosity of his companion, ‘ and I thank 
you much; yet even your influence cannot benefit me now—in two days 
the Questor Piabolo exhibits a show to the people.” 

‘*Ha! what of that?’’ enquired the young noble, as his companion 
paused. ‘* On that day as a gladiator I contend in the arena,” returned 
Neidor with a withering smile. ‘* Come, noble Zernon, invoke success 
to my maiden attempt.” 

‘** Are you mad !”’ said the Patrician in a voice whose low tones be- 
spoke the intensest interest; ‘‘are you mad that you dream of such a 
scheme? ha, bethink thee of thy grey hairs, and the many valiant 
deeds that thou hast wrought in the field, which Rome even now ap- 
plauds.”’ 

** You reason in vain, generous Zernon! this must be—yet the gods 
know I sought it not. Gaius Piabolo was my creditor—the debt was a 
heavy one; but an alternative was offered me; either to wear the 
ignominious chains of the debtor, or to fight in the amphitheatre—do 
you blame me, that I chose the latter? No! I tell thee the cankering 
iron upon the limb of a freeborn Roman eats into his heart.”’ 

‘**T blame you not—I blame you not!”’ said the noble in a passionate 
tone, ‘* but why not apply to me to cancel the debt? Yet even now it is 
not too late ; here,” he added, opening a drawer and taking out a pouch 
of gold, ‘‘ offer the Questor double the sum.” 

‘* He has sworn by the altar of the gods not to receive it,’’ replied 
the soldier; ‘* the only favour he grants is, that I may supply my place 
with a substitute.” 

‘*Is there no one then, who, fora reward, will contend in the amphi- 
theatre ?”’ enquired Zernon. 

‘* Many; yet no one will meet my antagonist; his sword is as fatal 
as the scissors of Atropos. No, Zernon, my fate is fixed, and I shall 
not shrink from its accomplishment. T'how knowest I have too often 
looked death in the face to fear him now, when old, and full of years ; 
yet I would not close my eyes for the last time with the revilings and 
hisses of the mob ringing in my ears.” 

“Thou shalt no¢!’’ exclaimed the Patrician with startling energy. 
**Dost not remember our northern expedition? I was alone in the midst 
of a savage horde, when you cut your passage to my side, and struck 
down the barbarian who was even then aiming the death blow : for this, 
thou knowest, I have ever acknowledged I owed thee a life.” 

‘Speak not of it,” said the old man; ‘speak it not—it was mere 
chance and the fortune of war.” 

‘* Listen then,” continued Zernon, without noticing the interruption, 
‘if you would have me enjoy the life which thou hast given, promise 
me this: grant me thy place in the arena.” 
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‘“‘ Never! brave Zernon, you know not what you ask. My adversary 
is the swordsman Guiardo.”’ 

** Ha!”’ exclaimed the young Roman, “is the sword so new then to 
my hand that you fear to trust me with a single foe ?”’ 

‘ That foe,” said the soldier, ‘‘has passed each day since his boy- 
hood, in the exercises of the arena; and now practice has brought such 
deadly skill to his blade, that none of the Athlete—not even a Thracian— 
will venture the encounter. No, no, your chance of success would be 
litle—nothing; and I would not for a thousand lives so devote your 
head to destruction.” 

It was not without the greatest difficulty that the young Roman 
brought the veteran to harken, with any degree of attention, to his pro- 
posal; and it was not, until he depicted, in bright colours, his hopes of 
success, his youth, strength, and knowledge of the weapon which was 
to be used, that the old man listened, hesitated, and finally consented to 
the substitution. 

They separated, and Zernon made his arrangements for the approach- 
ing contest, 

Free from the excitements under which he had hitherto acted, his 
thoughts glanced rapidly over the scene that was to ensue—the amphi- 
theatre—its passages crowded with his familiar associates, from whose 
rank he had now descended, to match himself with a hired rufhan—the 
insulting clamours of the populace—-the unequal struggle--and eventually, 
what was most probable, his own ignominious death. A few days be- 
fore, the young Roman would have flung his life upon the chances of 
the gladiatorial combat with perfect insensibility, or perhaps even with a 
stern feeling of pleasure—so dead is the heart in the hour of trial to its 
ordinary incitements and actuations ; but now, after his reconciliation 
with Julia, and in the first moments of the delirious joy which that 
event had bestowed, it is to be forgiven, if there were times when his 
heart rebelled, and his mind swerved from the task which he had im- 
posed upon himself. Yet soon the lofty and chivalrous principles of 
the soldier severed and dismissed this petty weakness from his mind, 
leaving higher and nobler reflections in its stead. It was no boyish 
sentimentality, or romantic inducement that had actuated him to the un- 
dertaking, but it was the nobleness of an unwavering friendship and 
generous gratitude. Yet the torture of some recollections this upright- 
ness of purpose could not wholly subdue—Julia—her grief and despair. 
As this thought came upon his mind, Zernon felt the flowings of his 
blood cease as though frozen in their depths. Alas! that with the full 
consciousness of the rectitude of our intentions, should be mingled, 
through the weakness of our hearts, such jarring conflicts and insup- 
portable struggles. 

It was not until after more than an hour wasted in an excitation of mind, 
which only they can imagine who have witnessed, without hope of re- 
turn, some scheme, whose golden tissue the heart has wrought, waning 
on the soul, as the mockery of an enthusiastic dream, that the young 
soldier could force his feelings to a degree of composure sufficient to 
enable him to make the necessary communication of his forced resolve 
to Julia. 

We must now pass to the evening before the games. The numerous 
guests were assembled around the board of the Questor Gaius Piabolo. 
The wine was placed upon the table and the libations offered. ‘* Noble 
Senators!”’ said the Questor, “let us quaff this juice of the Samian 
grape to the success of the swordsman Guiardo.” 
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As these words left his lips, a slave approached, and whispered in his 
ear. With a brief apology, he arose and left the room. The winding entry, 
which he now trod, terminated in an alcove, occupied, for the time, by 
two female forms. Upon the entrance of the Patrician, they were both 
standing in the centre of the apartment. 

** Noble Questor!’’ said one of his visiters, throwing off her disguise, 
and exposing to the view of the Roman the beautiful features of the 
young Belle, ‘‘ we pray you overlook the indecorum of this visit. As 
a supplicant,’’ added the maiden, ‘I come to interest your mercy.” 

‘* Divine Julia! you mistake,”’ replied Gaius, in a trifling tone of voice, 
‘it is not you, but I who am the supplicant.” 

** Speak not so lightly,” said Julia, betraying in the tremulousness of 
her voice the depth of her agitation, ‘‘ I come to intercede for the life of 
a fellow being—of a citizen—of,” she continued, her cheek glowing as 
she spoke, ‘‘ of the Patrician Zernon.”’ 

‘* By Pallas!’’ returned the Questor, a flush of ungovernable hatred 
and triumph breaking over his lineaments, ‘‘ he has raised up a fair and 
powerful intercessor in his behalf, yet you greatly overrate my power— 
it does not extend to this.” 

**O, say not so!”’ exclaimed Julia, more and more interested ; ‘* gen- 
erous Piabolo, exert your endeavours, and you must—you will succeed.” 

** And what will my reward be ?”’ enquired the noble. ‘ Is it one of 
the severest inflictions of the wicked after death to witness that happi- 
ness which they can never hope to attain?’ Such would be the doom 
that I, by this act, would bring upon myself.” 

“T will not affect to misunderstand you now,”’ returned the maiden, 
‘* vet hear me: save the life of Zernon, and I promise, faithfully pro- 
mise, that he shall never be to me other than a mere friend—an ordinary 
acquaintance.”’ 

** Beautiful Julia!’ said the Patrician, seizing her hand and kneeling 
at her feet, ‘listen to me now. You know how long and perseveringly 
I have sought to win this hand, and how wholly I love and adore you ; 
look favourably upon my suit, and I swear by everything that is sacred, 
not a drop of Zernon’s blood shall fall to the ground !” 

** You must not ask it,”’ returned the maiden Julia in an almost inaudi- 
ble tone, ‘* it cannot—it must not be.” 

“If this is your final determination,”’ said the noble, rising haugh- 
tily from his kneeling posture, ‘‘ your coming hither has been of no 
avail. Zernon, my enemy, will not live to see tomorrow’s sunset!” 

“*T will not believe you,”’ replied Julia; ‘* you cannot—you do not 
mean what you say.” 

‘* Deceive not yourself with this belief,” answered the Patrician, ‘‘ for 
I swear by the gods, unless you harken to my proposal, his death is 
fixed, and it is not I, but you, who pronounce his doom.” 

“1! 1! exclaimed Julia—‘* O!’’ she added, bursting into tears, and 
casting herself in her turn at the feet of the Patrician, ** you cannot 
wish, you do not seek his destruction !—save him—save him!” 

“It is my intention. I will—I will !—say you will be mine,” an- 
swered the noble, moved, in spite of himself, at the evident and great 
distress of the young girl, ‘ and his life is safe.” 

“Never !”’ said Julia, now for the first time recovering her firmness ; 
‘* unfeeling man! know that sooner than I would give myself to such a 
wretch as thou, I would die—I would see all that I love laid on the bier. 
I go, and your own evil conscience will be your punishment.” 

Before the Questor Piabolo recovered from the stunning effects of this 
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speech, Julia and her companion had disappeared, and he was left alone 
in the apartment. 

The morning of the games was one of those quiet and delicious day- 
breaks which nature sometimes puts forth to render beautiful the earth, 


** As though for gods a dwelling place ;” 


and now the cloudless sun and deep blue sky appeared redolent of joy, 
as if in mockery of those scenes of cruelty and blood with which man 
was about to disfigure and mar their peaceful serenity. 

The citizens were already crowding, in confused masses, to their 
benches of stone, along the serpentine passages of the coliseum; and 
even the cushioned seats of the Patricians began to glitter with the 
costly dresses and sparkling ornaments of that high grade. 

At length the hurry and confusion of arrival had in a great measure 
subsided, and the oaths and imprecations of the lower classes became 
indistinctly audible in suppressed whispers and smothered exclamation ; 
and now that vast assembly, as though pervaded by one spirit, waited in 
perfect silence the opening of the games and appearance of the cham- 
pions. 

A gateway at the end of the arena was thrown open, and the gladia- 
tors, in procession, entered. 

Perhaps there was not an individual within the walls of the coliseum 
who did not almost instinctively turn their gaze upon the noble, though 
now excessively pale countenance of Zernon. He was an object of 
universal interest; the reason of his enrolling himself among the com- 
batants, which was deemed an act of consummate folly by many, and of 
madness by a still greater number, was unknown; and although many 
reports had gone abroad, yet none seemed adequate to account for the 
seemingly inexplicable course of conduct, which he had seen proper to 
adopt; yet even this mystery greatly augmented the interest and sym- 
pathy his fate elicited. 

He wore, which was also the dress of his adversary, a helmet, open 
in front, and crested with the image of a fish; which together with a 
curved sword and circular shield, constituted his entire means of de- 
fence. 

Gaius Piabolo, as exhibitor of the games, had descended into the 
arena. ‘It were a pity to dim the brightness of that blade in the blood 
of an adversary,’’ he said with an insulting smile, pointing to the weapon 
of Zernon. A withering look of contempt was the soldier’s only reply, 
as he strode haughtily away, and assumed his proper station in the cen- 
tre of the arena. 

At a signal given with a trumpet, Zernon and the swordsman Guiar- 
do, for it had fallen by sortition to them to open the games, stood op- 
posed; and perhaps there never was exhibited a more remarkable con- 
trast. The one wore upon his hardened countenance the look of brutal 
recklessness and careless composure, which characterized the gladiator 
by profession, and the conqueror in many conflicts; the other, an ex- 
pression of calm determination, which from the extreme paleness of the 
cheek and muscular contraction of the lip, appeared the result of an 
almost superhuman mental effort. 

However great the chances combined against the success of the young 
soldier, and feeble his hopes of a favourable issue, the light that broke, at 
intervals, flashingly from out his eye, and the imperturbed calmness of 
his demeanour, declared a lofty reliance upon self, and a resolution not 
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to be damped or appalled by any array of disadvantages. Yet so little 
doubt was entertained of the termination of the unequal encounter, and 
so well known was the skill and truculent nature of his opponent, that 
no one was willing to risk a bet, even on the life of the young and ad- 
venturous Roman. 

‘** Boy!” said Guiardo, shaking fiercely the weapon which was put 
into his hand, ‘* see—the sword is a sharp one—yield, for I would not 
willingly hurt so delicate a Patrician as thou.” 

Guiardo was a great favourite with the inferiour orders, and his con- 
temptuous defiance was welcomed with a shout. 

** And I,” returned Zernon, availing himself of his great activity, and 
springing suddenly upon his insolent and confident foe, “aim not at 
you, but at your fish !” 

Thus saying, with the full swing of his arm he dealt the blow, and 
strange to say, so unlooked for was this attack, it reached the emblem 
at which it was directed, and shivered it in fragments. 

All Rome appeared to tremble with the applause with which this ef- 
fort was greeted, and some were even sanguine enough to predict the 
final success of the young Patrician. Guiardo, blinded by passion at 
the disgrace inflicted upon him, made a furious rush upon his wary an- 
tagonist, and it was not until a slight fleshwound admonished him of 
the skill with which he had to deal, that his self possession, so neces- 
sary to the right management of the sword, returned. Then it was for 
the first time that his lip forsook its curl of hatred and contempt, and 
his cheek became pale and blanched as that of his foe; and now witha 
steady and riveted eye, he bent each faculty of soul and body to the 
fight. 

"The conflict was of long duration and absorbing interest. Zernon, 
practised in each ward and thrust of the weapon, which he wielded, 
had proved himself everyway equal, and in many respects superiour to 
his trained adversary, and the coliseum had repeatedly rung to the 
shouts, which proclaimed some feat of unshrinking hardihood or 
ventursome dexterity. Yet the continued and unbracing effort, required 
to bafile the attacks made upon him, could not be long sustained, and at 
length, worn down, panting, and breathless, he was forced to give way 
to that blade, which until now he had repelled and defied. 

Guiardo, whose evil eye burned with the deadliest rancour of hatred, 
pressed closely upon him. ‘The shouts had gone from the lips of the 
citizens, and all sat mute—in unspeaking interest. 

The young soldier, weak through utter exhaustion, stumbled, reeled, 
and fell upon one knee; and now far too proud to declare himself van- 
quished, and trust his life to the clemency of the people, his fate seemed 
fixed and unavoidable. 

At this moment, when the hearts of the spectators stood still from 
very horrour, a female form broke from her seat and threw herself at the 
feet of Gaius Piabolo, who, as exhibitor of the show, alone had the right 
of putting an end to the encounter. 

**Save him! save him!’’ she rather screamed than said, “ and I pro- 
mise all—all.”” 

The hood, which had before concealed her features, fell from her face, 
as she sank fainting upon the ground, and displayed the countenance of 
the young Julia. 

With an excitation of mind almost amounting to frenzy, she had, in 
the early part of the morning, taken her place amidst the crowd, and 
beheld her lover’s entrance into the arena. From that moment she had 
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witnessed nothing ; again and again she had striven to watch the danger- 
ous fluctuations of the game, and as often her vision seemed impeded, 
transmitting nought but a bloodred blank to her mind. Yet had her 
ear gladly drank in the tidings of those around her; and now, when she 
read in their whispered exclamations the situation and danger of her 
lover, all thoughts and feelings were merged in a burning and impulsive 
desire to preserve his life. ‘The frowns of the punctilious and unfeeling, 
and the censure of the coldhearted world were forgotten, and, in the guile- 
lessness of her heart she acted, as we have here attempted to describe. 

Before the Questor Piabolo could avail himself of the promise wrung 
from the young Julia, the opportunity and the favour had passed from 
him forever. 

Guiardo, with passions by far too inflamed to admit of his ealling upon 
his enemy to surrender, already stood over him, with his sword raised 
for a last blow. Zernon saw the bright blade glitter above his head, and 
determined to make one more effort to avoid the death that threatened. 
Throwing himself forward with a rapid motion, he received the blow 
upon his shield, and then dashing the latter to the ground, rushed upon 
his foe and grasped him by the waist. Guiardo, for a few seconds, 
strove fiercely to shake off the desperate hold that was upon him, and 
had nearly effected his endeavour, when the young soldier, shortening 
his sword, drove it, with fearful energy, up to his hand, in the body of 
his adversary. ‘The sharp weapon had entered above the collarbone, 
and pierced downwards. Guiardo staggered—a convulsive shudder 
passed over his frame, and his gigantic and herculean form fell lifeless 
to the earth. 

About a year had elapsed, since the last event recorded in our narra- 
tive;—and it was a beautiful sunset in the second month of spring. 
The season was a forward one, and the trees had put forth, even to 
luxuriance, their bright buds, and the many-coloured flower—green, 
gold and purple, had unfolded its fantastic leaves, for even the incense- 
breathing honeysuckle began to arch itself into a fairy habitation for the 
roving bee. Yet now this young paramour of the flowers had hushed 
its wing, and forsaken its flight, amidst the fragrance of the ‘ childing’ 
earth, for the brightness of the Italian heaven was fast melting away be- 
fore the approach of evening. 

Within the shady recesses of a sylvan bower, into which we have 
already introduced the reader, upon a low mound, formed of fresh and 
verdant moss, two persons were reclining. Both appeared to be stead- 
fastly gazing upon the beauties of the scene, and both—save when the 
one would, at intervals, turn his eye with unconcealed fondness upon 
the cheek of his fair companion—were wholly absorbed in the deep and 
hallowed feelings of the hour. For some length of time there had been 
a long and unbroken silence—perhaps the heart was too full for speech. 

‘* Look upon me, now, dearest!’ said Zernon, (can the reader doubt 
that it was he?) drawing his beautiful bride still closer to his breast, 
‘*and gaze no more upon the stars and the heavens, or soon you will 
put faith in the bright, though visionary creed of the enthusiast and 
dreamer.” 

‘* And do you not believe I would find, from out the mysteries of the 
universe, a fate full of joy for you?’’ returned the playful Julia—all the 
beauties of the famous Belle of Rome meeting in her smile. 

Zernon’s answer was interrupted by the sound of distress, and a single 
ery of “help,” evidently proceeding from a street adjoining the garden. 
A moment had scarcely passed before the young soldier stood upon 
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the spot whence the noise seemed to have issued. He cast a hurried 
and searching glance around; a dark form, dimly revealed in the twi- 
light, was extended, apparently lifeless, at his feet. He raised and bore 
it within his habitation—and what was his horrour and dismay, as the 
light spread over the features of the wounded man, to discern the coun- 
tenance, distorted by pain, of Gaius Piabolo! The wound, a deep one 
in the breast, had not immediately proved fatal, though the struggles 
and convulsions, which agitated his frame, proclaimed that his last hour 
and earthly career were fast approaching their termination. The eyes 
of the dying man opened heavily, and rolled convulsively around, until 
they rested upon the open and manly countenance of the young Zernon. 
A recollection—whether of good or ill, will never be revealed—ap- 
peared to pass over the mind; twice he essayed to speak, and, at the 
third attempt, a low, rattling noise came from the throat, a still darker 
shade spread over the convulsed lineaments, and, without word or sign, 
he fell dead upon the couch, the victim of his own evil passions and 
dissolute principles. C. F. M. B. 
Trenton, 1835. 


LOVE’S MONODY. 


Wuen first I drank thy starlight smile, and revelled in thy love, 
How could I know that thou wert here, but as a pilgrim dove ? 
How could I think that thou wouldst part and vanish like a star, 
And leave me here alone to weep, when thou hadst fled afar ? 


Thou wert to me so dear, I felt as if shut out of heaven, 

When death came o’er thy beauty, like a cloud o’er summer even; 
And many a time in solitude, in malady and sorrow, 

My heart hath turned to yesterday, and quail’d to meet tomorrow. 


When ‘neath the silent sanctity of Love’s own holy sky, 

We fondly talked of days to come, I thought not thou couldst die ; 
E’en while I gaz’d upon thy fix’d, yet lovely look in death, 

I kissed thy lips and started—for I met no answering breath. 


Though day by day I saw thee fade—I dare not ponder now !— 
Though the fire of death was on thy cheek—its blight upon thy brow; 
Though words, that turned my heart to tears, oft from thy pale lips fell, 
I thought not thou wert doomed to die—I could not say farewell! 


I knew thou wert too pure to dwell amid the sins of earth— 
Too high, too holy, to enjoy its follies and its mirth. 

But, oh! I trusted thou wouldst live that I might daily see 
And love the holiness of heaven, so imaged out in thee. 


So long in sorrow I had flown to seek thee in thy bower, 

T could not bear the solitude of desolation’s hour, 

The utter gloom, the emptiness, the silence never broken; 

Where all was music, life, and love—though oft no word was spoken. - 


The light of stars—the melody of bosky brooks were thine, 

A heart that breathed the bloom of bliss—a spirit all divine : 

In sacred song, or antique lore, or wisdom daily shown, 

Thy mind was like the glorious sun descending from his throne. 


Our meeting was in hope and bliss—our parting in despair; 

And when I saw the shade of death glide o’er thy features fair, 
And raised thy cold face from my breast to lay thee with the dead, 
1 wept not—sighed not—but I felt that all earth’s charm had fled. 
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I never thought that I should see thine eyelids shut in death; 

Thy bright brow cold—thy spirit quenched, that glowed and bloomed 
beneath ; 

I never thought to lay thee down, in thine unwedded grave, 

With the chill hand of that despair, which could not—could not save! 


But disappointment long hath cast desertion o’er my days, 
And many a dreary ruin lies in all my wandering ways; 

In moody moments I have thought a spell was on my name— 
My love hath ever been unblest—I seek not phantom fame. 


But peters Beauty’s syren song and grandeur’s pride of power 
Could not together win me from the memory of one hour; 

For well I know, where’er thy home, thou wilt come down to soothe 
The solitude and grief that cloud the morning of my youth. 


Farewell, Luzelia! oh, farewell! I may not linger long 

To greet thy kindred spirit with a slow and solemn song, 

But, like the star beside the moon, on a still summer even, 

I’ll mingle with thy brightness, Love! and follow thee to heaven! 


THE CAPTIVITY OF JOHN HOWARD PAYNE 
BY THE GEORGIA GUARD. 


On that momentous topic, which exasperates, convulses and almost 
maddens the South—which, in its consequences, involves the integrity 
of the Union, the highest interests of unborn millions and republican 
institutions throughout the world—we have shown ourself the steadfast 
and fervent friend of those whose rights have been invaded and betrayed. 
We have not shunned the unpopularity of uttering our sentiments with 
a freeman’s boldness, nor feared the peril of zealots’ proscriptions and 
anathemas. We have said that it was treason to the constitution of the 
United States to sow sedition among the slaves and disunion throughout 
our confederacy ; and no rational being can wonder at, however deeply 
he may regret, the retaliatory measures which the indignation of the 
slaveholding States may inflict. Extremes engender extremes ; and, be- 
fore the North cries “ sacrilege’’ over the doctrines of Nullification, it 
becomes her to punish the traitors who have aroused the terrible spirit 
abroad. But the evil genius, that agitates our country, confines not its 
influences to the human property which is the subject of so much bit- 
terness and hostility ; it pervades our cities and incites their riots, con- 
flagrations and massacres; it triumphs in lawless violence on our fron- 
tiers, and jeopards the happiness, the rights and even the lives of our 
citizens. Every intelligent observer has long seen that we were ap- 
proaching a crisis in our government when the question whether the 
Laws, or a horde of lawless usurpers, burglars and fanatics, shall govern 
this nation. ‘‘I am a Roman citizen!” was the exulting watchword and 
protection of the ancient republican, and his was no prouder title than 
that which belongs to every native of the United States ; but, alas ! ours 
is not the Roman palladium. Conspirators stalk openly among us, and 
assassins shout aloud in our judgment seats and temples. Men dare to 
seize the weapon of death, not only to avenge their own injuries, but 
to lead the onslaught against those with whom they can have no quar- 
rel, and who are not amenable to any but their own sovereignty for their 
opinions or their deeds. No man’s house is his castle now—the laws 
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cannot protect the proscribed—even our fair Atlantic cities are defiled 
and despoiled by the filthiest dregs of humanity that ever infested the 
civilized world! ‘The decrees and edicts of God and man are violated 
with a recklessness and audacity which excite the alarm of every true 
American, and it is the highest duty of all, who love their country, to 
depict the dangers that surround us, if not to indicate the path by which 
we may escape perdition. 

We belong to no party in politics and no sect in religion; he is the 
only true patriot who loves his whole country in its indissoluble union, 
and he the only pious man who can be virtuous without wresting judg- 
ment from the Almighty to inflict it on the vicious. ‘The demagogue 
and timeserver, who wheedle themselves into offices of power and trust, 
share with the fanatic and bigot our most profound contempt. It is still, 
therefore, as it has ever been, our design on all occasions that demand 
an opinion, to express ours without fear of censure or hope of reward. 
Deeply do we love our glorious country, and profoundly do we deplore 
the necessity of assenting to some of the injurious statements of those 
who have come among us to spy out our nakedness; but the Trutu 
must be told, whoever may seek to hide it—and it is our purpose now 
to utter what it dictates, with respect, but without reserve. 

No people present a stronger contrast in person, manner, law, reli- 
gion, intellect, feeling—everything—than the Aborigines of this conti- 
nent and the negroes, bond or free ; yet never, in the harangues of agi- 
tators, were the wrongs and the destinies of any nations more intimately 
associated. If the writer dwells with indignant eloquence upon the 
wanton and irredeemable injuries which the lords of this land have suf- 
fered from the strong hand of an arbitrary usurpation; if he paints the 
horrour, the havoe,,the cold and howling desolation which has descended 
upon the wigwams of the Red Kings, and wrapt their wives and chil- 
dren in the shroud of oblivion; if he feels, as he reviews the wrongs 
and violences they have endured, and the expatriation and utter extine- 
tion to which they are devoted, that the judgment of a holy and infalli- 
ble God will fall upon the aggressors and a terrible atonement ensue ;— 
if these are the thoughts of him, whose mind is imbued with the his- 
tory of the brave and generous protectors of our homeless forefathers— 
his words are wrested from their topic and insidiously applied by de- 
signing men to the condition of the mindless and brutal slaves of the 
South. The Yohewah of Metacom becomes the Obi of the Guinea- 
man; and the indestructible valour and patriotism of Pontiae are con- 
ferred upon a squalid and loathsome wretch whose passions are all ani- 
mal, and who never, in his highest freedom, possessed a rood of earth 
which he could call his country. But nothing comes amiss to those 
who fight in the cause of self-interest ; and accordingly, from frequent 
reiteration, the trials and miseries of our gallant and highminded Aborig- 
ines—whose very life blood has fertilized the soil which the abolition- 
ist proudly calls his own—have become almost identified with the bon- 
dage of the blacks, whom England inflicted upon her American colonies. 

It is a remarkable fact in the history of the schemes of emancipation, 
which threaten to revolutionize our land, that no allusion has ever been 
made to the flagrant injustice and shrieking wrongs which the Indians have 
suffered, except with a design to increase our sympathy for the negroes. 
They, who talk so loudly of justice and judgment, are at this moment 
reaping the harvest that sprung from a nation’s tears and blood. Where 
would they, or their pet slaves have been but for the banishment or an- 
nihilation of the Red Men? and who would have heard of their blessed 
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projects—their placards, their newspapers, their sable soirées, their 
charitable contributions and their vociferous philanthropy—if the Pe- 
quods, the Wampanoags, the Iroquois, and every tribe of the Original 
People had not been exterminated by treacherous treaties or merciless 
warfare? Why do not these benevolent creatures sympathize with the 
first sufferers, or attempt to alleviate the sorrows and enlighten the mo- 
ral.darkness of those who yet remain—both slaves and victims to the 
whites? Because they and their employers possess the price of blood 
and exult in an usurpation which cannot, now, be overthrown or assailed. 

In this condition of affairs, all atonement, all interest or sympathy is 
denied to the only people whose history should fill us with remorse— 
and millions of volumes are hurried from the press to excite a servile 
war among those, who, until recently, ever treated the Aborigines with 
a forbearance and kindness which should have been imitated by more 
boastful professors of piety. If, in the abolitionary tracts, reference is 
ever made to the sufferings of the Forest Chiefs, is Metacom, or Pon- 
tiac, or Canonchet, or Sassacus, or ‘Tecumseh, intended? No! the slay- 
ers of these monarchs of the woods were raised to stations of power 
and honour and almost worshipped for their intrepidity ; but the allu- 
sion is always to the chiefs who are now contending with the slavehold- 
ing States ; and its design is apparent. 

Having, thus, briefly unmasked one of the miserable stratagems to 
which misguided men resort to promote their evil purposes, we come now 
to the matter more particularly intended by this introduction. However 
disguised, the lawless spirit, which now deforms our character and de- 
secrates our liberty, had its origin among the earliest European inhabit- 
ants of this continent. Whatever might have been the difference among 
them in code or creed—in rank or talent—all, who’came hither, deemed 
the ‘* heathen salvages’’ no better than an incumbrance and a stumbling 
block in the pathway of civilization and christianity. 

Scripture was quoted to prove the propriety of exterminating them 
with the uttermost despatch ; and the battles of the Lord, as well as the 
triumphs of patriots, were always found to be the quarrels of needy 
adventurers. ‘The misdeeds of our ancestors are more easily imitated 
than their virtues. When the colonies became independent sovereign- 
ties, they were all exceedingly solicitous to exercise undisturbed juris- 
diction over their entire territories ; hence, the tracts of rich land, which, 
in solemn treaties, had been expressly reserved for the Red Men, were 
either wrested from them by the aid of firewater, or by fraudulent sei- 
zure, or puncheons of ardent liquors were sent to slay the few whom 
the sword had spared. ‘Thus tribe after tribe, and nation after nation, 
were banished or destroyed, and few of the States were afflicted at the 
view of a solitary Indian wanderer among the altered scenes of his old 
dominion. If, then, at this late day, Georgia imitates the example long 
ago presented by New England, we cannot entertain surprise, though 
we must regret that the gallant Southrons should deign to war upon the 
defenceless and consummate the deepest tragedy which ever astonished 
the world. No other State, however, has cause or right to discuss the 
question of the Cherokees’ expatriation; all are offenders against a 
generous and noble people, but for whose permission and aid no Euro- 
pean colony could have existed for a day upon these shores. But we 
were speaking of the insurrectionary spirit which now widely prevails. 
We attribute it, in no slight degree, to the lawless course of action 
adopted toward the Red Men. What is begun in violence will be likely 
so to continue; and if ever a nation were vehemently driven in all their 
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schemes of enterprize, policy, reformation and philanthropy, that na- 
tion is ours. The restless temper of democracy is paramount to all 
laws except the fantastic suggestions of its own caprice or interest ; and 
we fear the day is not remote when the necessity of employing mili- 
tary power to quell riotous assemblages, will sacrifice our liberties 
and our government. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
that more rigorous laws, or a more faithful administration of those already 
existing, must obtain, especially on our frontiers,—before an American 
Citizen can deem himself safe even in the bosom of his Native Land. 
Such is the melancholy conviction which follows many a violent and 
lawless deed; and such, we apprehend, will be the opinion, which not 
only the chronicler, but the historian of our country will record. The 
tournaments of feudal knights—the forays of rival chieftains—and even 
the ,barbarities, that characterized the Middle Ages, are less —— 
than acts of outrage and oppression in our own enlightened day an 
under our liberal government.. Something romantic and chivalrous 
mingled with the wild achievements of those who existed but in the 
might of their own dominion; but the darkest depravity and the most 
fearful malignancy of character is inseparably associated with the trucu- 
lent acts which disgrace our name and era. When, in a country that 
claims to be the most free and enlightened on earth, it ever becomes ne- 
cessary for individuals to protect themselves with deadly weapons pre- 
pared for instant use—the liberties we boast are in imminent peril. 
When, as on the northwestern frontier, the interested and malign pas- 
sions of men subject the purchaser of our public lands to the necessity 
of perilling—and sometimes losing—his life, or of retiring from all com- 
petition with the most brutal and lawless of our species—assuredly, the 
laws of our Republic are inefficient or the executive is criminally negli- 
gent in enforcing them. But, of all instances of obloquy, oppression 
and wrong within our remembrance, the case of our distinguished coun- 
tryman and friend, John Howard Payne, furnishes the most remarkable 
example. A milder or more amiable spirit than his breathes not beneath 
the heavens; nor can his country present a truer friend to law, religion, 
humanity and the Union of these States. Nearly twenty years ago he 
was the admired and cherished—almost adored—Roscius of the Ame- 
rican stage; and for more than thirteen years, in Europe, he was an 
eminent and honoured dramatist, who mingled with the highmannered 
and intellectual society of England and France. His numerous plays 
have been sources of profit to ungrateful managers, and of delight to 
thousands who thought not of the illrewarded author. His are the man- 
ners of a gentleman, the thoughts of a poet, the knowledge of a scholar 
and the affection of a hightoned and susceptible heart. He, of all earth’s 
sons, would be the last to scatter the seeds of sedition, or excite jealous 
animosities among any portion of the people, whom, as an American 
and a patriot, he so highly honours. Plots it is his profession to con- 
ceive, but he has neither skill nor inclination to practise them; in his 
plays he may imagine what would be the language of a conspirator, 
but never could an individual be found on earth so little calculated to 
enact in real life the Cataline of his country. If there are men of grand- 
er genius, we never knew one more deserving of love and honour. 
Nearly to the close of half a century has he carried the frankness and 
simplicity of his childhood ; and, though hard struggles with an unsym- 
pathizing world may have, in some degree, annoyed and irritated his 
quiet and gentle spirit, yet, even now, he retains more christian gentle- 
ness and exhibits more forbearance under contumely and oppression 
than any of his envious and unworthy foes could feel or manifest. Is 
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there danger in such a man? Can dark and sinister designs inhabit 
such a bosom? Could even the Archangel of Evil Jead a spirit like this 
into the midnight paths of rebellion and treason ? 

Among all who know him the idea itself is, to the last degree, absurd. 
Yet Mr Payne has been arrested by the banditti of the Georgian fron- 
tiers as a fomenter of Indian warfare, and—an abolitionist! He could 
indulge no feelings of interest and regret towards the doomed Chero- 
kees without being held amenable to the Georgia Guard. He could feel 
no curiosity to investigate their history, and entertain no emotions of 
sorrow when contemplating their fallen, dishonoured and desperate 
estate, without suffering the vengeance of an irresponsible horde of ad- 
venturers—many of whom are fugitives from civilization and outlaws 
of humanity! Seized without warrant, insulted, smitten, dragged 
through the wilderness amid darkness and tempest—denied all repose, 
refreshment, aid or appeal—all knowledge of his accuser or of the accu- 
sation, under which he suffered—interdicted all communications with 
his friends and all remonstrances to the Governours of the South or the 
President of the Union—a distinguished man of letters, an innocent and 
unoffending gentleman, and, more than either, an American C1TIzEN, 
has been arrested without law, incarcerated without reason, and, after 
countless insults and sufferings and robberies, dismissed without trial, 
amidst the hootings and curses of the Georgia Guard! If arbitrary 
deeds like these can be permitted by Tennessee, whose territories have 
been violated, or by Georgia, whose name has been dishonoured by the 
Bedouins of her frontiers—then farewell to the rights and woe to the 
pride of American Citizenship! If these acts escape public and signal 
punishment, let us no longer boast of our laws or our liberties, for li- 
centiousness and anarchy reign triumphant, and Evil Passion is the 
minister of a remorseless tyranny. 

But it is time to allow our friend to relate his own wrongs, and we 
cheerfully devote much space to their recital, not only because we have 
long known and loved him, but because the Constitution of the Repub- 
lic, the laws of every State, and the immutable and inalienable rights of 
man have been wantonly violated by his arrest and captivity. For more 
than two years, Mr Payne has been intensely occupied in the establish- 
ment of a great national periodical work, and, during the past year, he 
has travelled throughout the Western Country to collect patrons and 
materiel for the successful prosecution of the same. We now recom- 
mend his graphic and picturesque relation of the events that befel him 
to the careful perusal of our readers, and we trust that we have none 
whose bosom will not glow with indignation as he follows the interest- 
ing narrative of unmerited sufferings. 


‘*In August last, I entered Georgia, on my regular course northward through 
the Carolinas and Virginia. I was induced by the descriptions I had heard of 
the beauty of its mountain region, to turn somewhat aside from my road in order 
to seek the upper parts of the State : for I was anxious, in any thing that I might 
write hereafter, to leave nothing which deserved admiration untouched. I went 
to Tellulah, Tuckoah, the cave in Cass county, the Gold Region and the falls of 
Amacooloola. <A mere accident led me among the Cherokees. In the course of 
my rambles, I met with Dr Tennille, of Saundersville, brother to the Georgia Se- 
cretary of State. 1 knew next to nothing of the Cherokees. I had been in Eu- 
rope, when their cause was brought so eloquently before the public by Mr Wirt, 
Mr Everett and others. But the more I heard, the more I became excited ; I ob- 
tained letters to their leading men and went into the nation. I was told that Mr 
Ross possessed a series of letters which had been sent to him by his predecessor in 
office, detailing memoranda for the earlier history of his country; and that he 
himself had taken up the narrative where it was discontinued by the other, ex- 
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tending it to the year 1825. I was encouraged to believe that were I to call on 
Mr Ross he would not only readily allow me the use of these manuscripts, but be 
gratified in an opportunity of seeing them made public. I therefore resumed my 
original intention and on the 28th of last September rode into Tennessee to the 
residence of Mr Ross. 

I was received with unlooked for cordiality and unreserve. I felt the deeper 
sympathy for him because I found him driven by the hard policy against his na- 
tion, from a splendid abode to that of a log hut, of but one single room, and 
scarcely proof against the wind and rain. He had a part of the letters of Mr 
Hicks, but of the continuation by himself I had been misinformed. He told me, 
however, that any or all the documents he had were at my service. I thought 
if he were disposed to allow me to take these with me and transcribe them at my 
leisure, he would have proposed it; but as he did not, I began to make copies 
where I was—intending to confine myself to very few. My task, however, de- 
taining me longer than I expected, Mr Ross urged me to remain until the meet- 
ing of the Council. 

My stay with Mr Ross having been so unexpectedly protracted, of course the 
range of my collections was extended. In addition to the literature and the anec- 
dote of the nation, I involuntarily became well acquainted with its politics, be- 
cause I had transcribed nearly all the documents relative to the recent negotia- 
tions fora Treaty. I thought these curious, not only as historical evidence, but 
as specimens of Indian diplomacy, more complete than any upon record in any 
age or country. I confess I was surprized at what these papers unfolded regard- 
ing the system pursued by the agents of our government, and I thought if the 
real position of the question were once understood by our own country and its 
rulers, their ends would be sought by different and unexceptionable means. 
Though no politician, as a philanthropist, I fancied good might be done by a 
series of papers upon the subject. I conceived, as an American, it was one of 
the most precious and most undisputed of my rights, to examine any subject en- 
tirely national, especially if I could render services to the country by such expla- 
nations as peculiar circumstances might enable me to offer. For this purpose, I 
commenced such a series as I have spoken of, but having written one number, I 
thought I would lay it by for reconsideration, and forbear to make up my mind 
finally until I saw how matters were carried on at the Council then approaching. 
The number in question was consequently put aside, and no second number 
ever written. It was signed ‘Washington.’ It was such a paper as we sec 
hourly upon our public affairs, only somewhat more gentle and conciliatory. 
The mention was brief and incidental. Among other things it mentioned of ne- 
cessity the Georgia Guard. It spoke of their outward appearance as more resem- 
bling banditti than soldiers; and alluded to the well known fact of an Indian pri- 
soner who had hanged himself while in their custody, through fear that they 
would murder him. 

* * * * * * * * 

The Council assembled, The negotiation was broken off. The Council ad- 
journed. I renewed my transcription of documents. I also completed the address 
for the Cherokee nation. It was approved, and measures were to be taken for ob- 
taining the signatures of all the people. It was now Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 7. I had determined on Monday morning to depart, taking, on my road back 
through Athens, the Stone Mountain of Georgia, a view of which had been one 
of the leading objects of my journey. Mr Ross and myself were engaged the 
whole evening in writing. My papers were piled upon the table, ready to be 
packed for my approaching journey. At about eleven, I was in the midst of a 
copy from a talk held by General Washington in 1794 with a delegation of Che- 
rokee chiefs. Suddenly there was a loud barking of dogs; then the quick tramp 
of galloping horses, then the rush of many feet; and a hoarse voice, just at my 
side, shouted ‘ Ross! Ross!’ Before there was time for a reply, the voice was 
heard at the door opposite, which was burst open. Armed men appeared. ‘Mr 
Ross,’ ‘ Well, gentlemen,’ ‘ We have business with you, sir.” The room was 
filled with the Georgia Guard, their bayonets fixed, and some, if not all, with 
their pistols and dirks or dirk knives. An exceeding long, lank man, with a 
roundabout jacket, planted himself by my side, his pistol resting against my 
breast. ‘You are to consider yourself as a prisoner, Sir,’ said he to Mr Ross. 
‘Well, gentlemen, I shall not resist. But what have Idone? Why am La pri- 
soner? By whose order am I taken? ‘* You’ll know that soon enough. Give 
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up your papers and prepare to go with us;’ and then a scramble began for papers. 
I had not moved from my place, when the long lank man, whom I afterwards 
found was Sergeant Young, leader of the gang, began to rummage among the 
things upon the table. ‘ These, sir,’ observed I, ‘are my papers. 1 suppose 
you don’t want these.’ Young, his pistol still pointed, struck me across the 
mouth, ‘Hold your d---d tongue,’ he vociferated. ‘ You are here a’ter no good. 
Yours are jest what we do want- Have your horse caught and be off with us. 
We can’t stay.’ It was useless to reply. I asked for my saddlebags. They said 
I might take them if there were no arms inthem. I said there were arms, and my 
pistols were required. The Sergeant took them and was at a loss how to manage 
the straps which confined them under my vest. ‘ How the d---l are these put on?’ 
exclaimed he. ‘Come, put em on me.’ This was too much. 1 turned upon my 
heel, and this unfortunate creature seemed for a moment to feel the reproof, and 
blundered into the paraphernalia as he could. A person, whom I afterwards 
learned was a mere amateur offender in this lawless affair, Mr Absalom Bishop, 
a brother of the Captain of the Guard, the one commonly called Colonel, was 
exceedingly officious with Mr Ross, He insisted on the correspondence, espe- 
cially the recent correspondence of the Principal Chief; and was peculiarly pert 
and peremptory in handling the contents of his portmanteau. There was another 
amateur in the affair, one Mr Joshua Holden, a big, sanctimonious-visaged, red- 
skinned man, whose voice I never heard, but who, from the evening of our cap- 
ture, to the hour of my departure, I saw busy, moving to and fro, on all occa- 
sions, apparently as a sort of factotum for the dirty work of the establishment. 
We set away. The greater number of the horses had been left at a distance, in the 
road. When all were mounted, our cavalcade consisted altogether, I believe, of 
six and twenty, Mr Ross and myself included; and we two were permitted, ge- 
nerally, to ride together, the guard being equally divided in front and rear of us. 
The earlier part of the night was bright and beautiful. But presently a wild 
storm arose. ‘The rain poured in torrents. The movements of our escort were 
exceedingly capricious; sometimes whooping and gallopping and singing obscene 
songs; and sometimes, for a season, walking, and in sullen silence. During one 
of the pauses in the blended tumult of the tempest and of the travellers, I 
chanced for a while to find myself by the side of the smooth and silky Mr Absa- 
lom Bishop. My mind was absorbed in recollections of the many moments, when 
abroad, I had dwelt upon my innocent and noble country. 1 remembered that in 
one of those moments I had composed a song which has since met my ear in every 
clime and in every part of every clime where [have roved. At that instant I was 
startled by the very air on which I was musing. It came f-om the lips of my compa- 
nion, I could scarcely believe my senses: It almost seemed as if he had read my 
secret thoughts. ‘ What song was that I heard you humming?’ ‘That? ‘ sweet 
home” they callit, I believe. Why do youask? ‘ Merely because it is a song 
of my own writing, and the circumstances, under which I now hear it, struck me 
as rather singular.’ My partner simply grumbled that he was not aware I had 
written the song; but added knowingly, that it was in the Western Songster, and 
the verses there generally had the authors’ names annexed. We halted at 
Young’s. It happened curiously enough that the Western Songster was the first 
object which caught my view upon the table, standing open at ‘Sweet Home,’ 
and fortunately for my character, with ‘the author’s name annexed.’ I pointed 
it out to Mr Ross and we both smiled. This man, Young, at whose house we 
halted, like others connected with the Guard, keeps a tavern. Excursions of 
this nature present favourable opportunities for taxing the State for expenses, 
and, I am told, they are seldom overlooked. Our band of six and twenty took 
supper at Young’s. They had scarcely entered the room, when some one struck 
up— 
‘We're crossing over Jordan, 
Glory, Halleluiah !? 


and our sergeant-landlord sprawled before the fire and began to talk literary. He 
reckoned I heard tell of Marryboy. 1 assured him I did not remember any 
such author. ‘What! not his system of nater?’ I replied perhaps he might mean 
Mirabeau. ‘Ah! Yes, that might be. He and Wolney and Tom Paine were 

d writers. Was Tom Paine any kin of yourn?’? Something was said of the 
Bible; but of that our friend disclaimed much knowledge : he did’nt believe he’d 
ever read fifteen chapters, but Marryboy he liked of all things. 
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It was announced that we had lingered long enough, and the horses were 
brought out. Young, himself,remained at home ; but most of the residue dashed 
recklessly onward. Our four and twenty miles through the forest was completed 
by daybreak. All were drenched in the heavy showers and covered with mud. 
As we entered the enclosure, the Guard were ordered into line ; their musquets 
were discharged in triumph for their splendid crusade against one little goose- 
quill, and we were directed to dismount. 

We went to our prison. It was a small log hut, with no window and one 
door. At one end was what they call a bunk—a wide case of rough boards, 
filled with straw. There were two others on one side of the room, and opposite 
to them a fireplace. Overhead were poles across, on which hung saddlebags, 
old coats and various other matters of the same description. In one corner sat 
an Indian chained to a table, by the leg, his arms tightly pinioned. We found it 
was the son of the Speaker of the Council, Going Snake. They had charged 
him with em to give in his name and the number of his family, to the United 
States’ Census Taker. He denied the accusation, but this denial was unheeded. 
He smiled and seemed patient. ‘They removed him and left us the only prison- 
ers; butneveralone. ‘The door was always open. The place was a rendezvous 
for all the guard and all their friends. ‘Two sentinels with musquets loaded and 
bayonets fixed, kept us always in view; the place of one was in the house, and of 
the other outside. I was wet to the skin, fatigued, and unconsciously sighed ; at 
that moment I saw two of the young men exchange looks and laugh. Throughout 
the day I heard dark phrases which I interpreted to betoken some intended mis- 
chief. Several people came in to look at us, and we were shown the largest 
bunk, which was set apart for our use, and there we tried to sleep. Presently 
my saddlebags were demanded, examined and after awhile returned. I heard a 
Guard say that not a soul ought to leave the lines that day; all were bound to 
remain a8 witnesses. Another asked a companion what he would be doing, 
were it not Sunday. The pee prey made the motion of wielding a scourge and 
with a grin, declared ‘ that’ and glad of a chance, too.’ * Where’s Tom?’ asked 
one. ‘ Gone to preaching,’ was the reply. ‘Oh, H—Il!’ rejoined a third, and 
a hoarse laugh followed. Then some one struck up 


‘ Jenny, will your dog bite? 
No, sir, no,’ 


which was responded to by 


‘ Jesus the glorious, 
Reigns here victorious ;” 


and from another side came 


‘Til not go home till morning, till morning, 
I'll not go home till morning.’ 


and then there would be a huddling off to fire pistols ; and thus passed the Sab- 
bath. I ought not to forget that in the course of the day ] saw Mr Absalom 
Bishop talking to some strangers. All stared frowningly towards me, and I 
heard Mr Absalom, as I passed, muttering low, as if finishing a sentence, ‘ best 
leave the country.’ Towards evening I asked who was the officer in command. 
I was told the Quarter Master. I sent for him and he answered he was busy, 
but would come by and by. When he appeared, I asked if he would send a 
letter for us to an officer of the United States’ ‘Troops at the Agency, provided 
we would pay the cost of an express. He asked why we wanted to send? I 
said perhaps a message might be returned which would set our affairs right. 
The Quarter Master muttered that ‘that would be rather contrary to orders,’ gave 
a puff or two of his pipe and walked away, all the rest in the room following, 
and for the first time leaving us a moment by ourselves. The long night came. 
Some ten or twelve remained in our room, the floor being paved with sleepers. 
I heard an order spoken of during the night that no one was to be allowed to en- 
ter that room; but when the drum was tapped at daybreak, every man was to 
fly to his gun. Long before morning several got up and sat around the fire, 
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smoking and talking. ‘Ah,’ said one, ‘there must have been some beautiful 
slicking done last night!’ And then stories were recounted of exploits upon 
people around. One small house had been tipped over, to dislodge the tenants ; 
into another they had broken through the roof. 

‘ First one timber fell—and the family tumbled on their knees.’ 

*Ha! ha! ha!’ 

‘ And one began to beg.’ 

Here was another roar. 

‘ And the little ones squalled ‘mammy—mammy.’ 

Now they all mimicked crying children. 

* And then the old woman fell to praying.’ 

Here was a deafening shout of laughter, which was so long continued that 
they became exhausted and we had some repose. Somewhere about this time, 
a house in the town had been attacked, as far as we could gather, by a mob, and 
violences committed, but all knowledge of the rioters was denied by the Guard 
among themselves, though the attack was a constant theme of conversation, and 
all the particulars connected with it detailed. 

The time dragged on most drearily. In a day or two Young returned. He 
seemed in better humour. He brought mea couple of volumes of Gil Glas and 
the ‘ Belgian Traveller.’ He also brought some clothes for Mr Ross. He said 
too, he had my pistols and I could take them when I liked. He told me he want- 
ed to subscribe for my periodical. He hoped if I ever mentioned him I would 
speak well of him. [assured him I would speak as well as I could, but I must 
tell the truth. ‘Ah,’ said he, ‘you’ve abused us already. We've got a letter 
where you say the Guard look like Banditti.’ I replied that the letter was never 
published and of course could form no part of the excuse for my arrest. ‘No 
matter,’ added he, ‘ you ought’nt to have abused the Guard.’ I need not remark 
that this was the letter I have alluded to before. I pressed Young to let us know 
on what grounds we were arrested. ‘* Why,’ he said, ‘I can tell you one thing 
they’ve got agin you, only you need’nt say nothing that I told you. They say 
you’re an Abolitionist.’ I could not help laughing at the excessive absurdity of 
this, and considered it as a mere dream of the man, whose brain often seemed in 
the wrong place. At the same time he told Mr Ross that the charge upon him 
was, that he had impeded taking the Census. Mr Ross repelled the accusation 
indignantly, and required to be heard and to know his accuser. Young said all he 
could tell was that Major Currey gave him the order for our arrest: that he had 
not only a written, but a verbal caer from Major Currey, and upon that we were 
taken. What the verbal order was he would not tell to anybody. We asked 
how long we were to be confined? He said till Col. Bishop returned from Mil- 
ledgeville. We requested to know when that would be? ‘ About Christmas.’ 
I then asked to write to the President of the United States. It was refused. I 
asked to write to the Governor of Tennessee. It was refused. I asked to write 
tothe Governor of Georgia. It wasrefused. And I was also denied my request 
to communicate with my friends at home. I asked —— was an 
of the United States. He replied that he was not. Mr then asked him, 
how, if he were not an officer of the United States, he came to obey the order of 
Mr Currey, by passing over the boundaries of Tennessee. He replied that in 
Georgia it was not law, it was all power. I then observed that the rights of an 
American Citizen were sacred. They were secured to him by the Constitution 
and that to trample upon them thus wantonly would render his, or any man’s 
situation, a very dangerous one with the people of a country like ours, who must 
look upon it as their common cause. ‘ Pooh!” replied he, ‘ that might have done 
very well once; but, lord! don’t you know that’s all over now.’ is was, of 
course, unanswerable. 

In the meantime, a suggestion was made to us, in a very unexpected way, 
of a plan of escape. We looked upon it with suspicion,—and thought it best, 
not even through curiosity, to give it encouragement. It appeared to us that it 
might be a plan, even should it succeed, to make us seem in the wrong; and 
we knew that attempts of that nature, which had not succeeded, had generally 
been fatal. We thought it safer to be patient. 

One afternoon, subsequently, there was aa arrival which gave great joy to 
Sergeant Young. Some Guards returned from furlough with Governor Lump- 
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kin’s valedictory message ;—with news that Mr Bishop had got the better of an 
old enemy in a street aflray at Milledgeville, and that a sort of patron of Young, 
by the name of Kenan, had been elected Judge of the Supreme Court in Geor- 
gia. At this last intelligence, Young frisked about like a lunatic. He drew 
my pistols, and fired them off in triumph. He whooped, he laughed, he ca- 
pered.—He ran into our room. ‘Aha!’ exclaimed he, ‘ He’s the fellow that 
will bring down the Constitution.’—I replied I thought it would have been 
much better to have found some fellow that would bring it up. It was down 
low enough already. But Young seemed to look upon this election, especially 
when coupled with the appointment of two of his family connections to high 
places in the State, as a source of great hope for his own advancement, and was 
perfectly bewildered with exultation. 

The next change which occurred, was, the determination of the Sergeant 
to post off to Milledgeville. I took occasion to repeat my request for leave to 
write not only to the Governor of Georgia, but to the Governor of ‘Tennessee, 
to the President, and to my friends. I received this extraordinary reply: ‘ Your 
fate will be decided, and the result made public, before any communication can 
reach either of the persons you have named.’ I pressed to know on what 
charge I was imprisoned. Mr Absalom Bishop remarked, that I would learn 
erelong from the proper authority; and added, with a simper, ‘you are not in 
so bad a fix as Arthur Tappan, for I see by the papers that they are parading 
him with a halter round his neck.’ Mr Ross, with some warmth, exclaimed, 
‘1 hope, sir, you do not compare our case with his.’ ‘ Indeed, sir,’ smiled the 
gentle Mr Absalom, ‘ Mr Payne has for some time been under suspicion as an 
abolitionist;’ and still the charge seemed to me so ridiculous, that I could 
not but join Mr Absalom Bishop in his smile; and I answered, ‘ Oh, if that’s 
all, it can soon be settled.’ * No,’ replied my comforter, mysteriously, ‘that’s 
not the only charge; but you will know in time, and a fortnight cannot make 
much difference.’ I could almost fancy the genius of his country exclaiming 
after him, with uplifted eyes and hands, as he went, ‘Oh, Absalom, my son! 
my son!!’—The departure was fixed for the next day; but, in the meantime, 
there arose trouble in the camp. Sergeant Young heard a Guard complaining of 
him, and rushed at him withaclaub. ‘The Guard struggled, and Young drew my 
pistol onhim. The rest of the troop caught the Sergeant’s arm and saved their 
comrade. Young afterwards was grumbling at his failure. ‘1 have paid fifteen 
hundred dollars already,’ said he, ‘for shooting and stobbing, and I think I 
can raise another fifteen hundred.’ He next entertained us with a story of his 
revenge upon a negro slave of his, whom he had caught stealing. He had 
shaved the fellow’s ear close off with a razor, and ‘the d—d raseal,’ added he, 
‘said he never could hear after that, and it was a d—l of awhile before the 
place healed up.’ 

1 confess it somewhat annoyed me to find my pistols in the constant wear- 
ing of this person. I remarked, ‘my own things may as well be under my own 
command. I did not seek the pistols because I thought them of any great im- 
portance as a defence; for, whatever may chance, I suppose our lives are safe 
enough.’ ‘Maybe not,’ observed the Sergeant. Soon afterwards another con- 
versation arose. ‘ Did I understand you rightly,’ observed I to the Sergeant, 
‘or were you only joking, when you said awhile ago, that our lives were in 
danger here. You surely could not mean that we were in danger.’ ‘* You see 
the sort of company you ’ve got into,’ replied he. ‘I can’t answer for anybody 
when I am once away. However, there’s one honest man here, and I’ll put 
you under his charge,—Riley Wilson’s an honest man. I have plenty of ene- 
mies in these lines. But 1’ll not be made an instrument of by any man. When 
I go away now, I’ll wash my hands of the whole concern, No man shall 
make me an instrument. I ’ll not bear the whole brunt of this affair, I°ll assure 
you.’ I made a very serious appeal to him, but he took no heed of it, nor did 
he recall his words, but left us thus for Milledgeville. 

He had not long been gone, when I chanced to fall into conversation with a 
young man of the party, and asked him whether there was any prejudice afloat 
against us? If there was, I should be glad to know what it was, and whence 
it arose? He inquired why I made the question, I told him Young’s assertion 
of our being in danger. It flew like wildfire through the lines. The room was 
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filled on the instant, and I told the whole story, which was confirmed by Mr 
Ross. Some proposed to pursue Young instantly, tye him to a tree, and ‘ give 
him the hickory.’ Others threatened to fling him over the lines whenever he 
should return. I assured them I did not believe he meant more than to annoy 
us—but they declared he was too fond of tormenting prisoners; that there was 
no person there at all inclined to impose on a prisoner but Young, and it was 
time he should be taught better, or withdraw. They asserted that there 
was not a man on the hill but respected both of us, and we might rely 
on their support. One exclaimed, ‘this is the way that that Indian lost his 
life. He was told by a man who talked Cherokee, that the Guard meant to 
come in daring the night, and cut his throat,—so he hanged himself on the pole 
there, that crosses at the foot of your bed.’ 

In the afternoon of this day, there came a great and unexpected revolution in 
the affairs of our little world. ‘There was a sudden announcement of the arri- 
val of the Captain-Colonel Bishop. An express was instantly sent off to recall 
Young and Absalom Bishop, with their letter, from Milledgeville. Next morn- 
ing, at breakfast time, the mighty chieftain appeared.* He is a dapper, well 
dressed, and well made little man, with a grey head, and blue coat well brush- 
ed, and bright yellow buttons. I had already remarked that his Bucephalus 
seemed trained to curvet and plunge like circus horses, with a great show of 
mettle, but perfect safety to the rider. In manner, his grandeur was somewhat 
melodramatic. I have seen Napoleon Bonaparte—I have seen the Duke of 
bee paar have seen the Emperor Alexander—the Emperor Francis—the 
King of England—the King of Prussia—I have seen Ney—Rapp—Blucher— 
Swartzenburg,—in short, I have seen most of the contemporary great men of 
Europe, as well as America;—but I have never yet seen quite so great a man 
as the Tavernkeeper, Clerk of the Court, Postmaster, County Treasurer, Cap- 
tain-Colonel, W. N. Bishop. He was now no longer the meek Moses of the 
Council Ground. He was all emphasis and frown to the poor prisoners in his 
power, but with a peculiar affectation to his men of bonhommie.—He came into 
the messroom, exclaiming: ‘Ah, boys!’ (for Boys is the cant word by which 
they s to and of each other in the lines)—‘* Ah, boys! how are you?’ and 
he walked round, shaking hands with each of the boys;—but to both of us he 
was especially cold and formal; to me, he scarcely ever deigned a specific nod. 
Mr Ross expressed a wish, through one of our sentries, for an interwiew, but 
no notice was taken of the request. On the evening of that day, as I was walk- 
ing to and fro before my prison, reading, a voice bawled out—* Mr Payne, that 
was a mistake of yours about what I said,’ and I saw Young bearing down 
upon me, flourishing a club. Some one called to the sentry, ‘ guard your pri- 
soner!’ and the sentry closed up towards me, on one side, putting his gun in 
readiness for action; and about thirty of the Guard drew nigh on the other. I 
did not conceive there was any intention on the Sergeant’s part to do mischief, 
although the Guard thought otherwise, and declared if he had struck, it would 
have been the unluckiest blow of his life. He attempted to deny a part of his 
words, and then to explain them away, but he saw it was of no use, and so the 
matter ended. 

The Sergeant’s revenge, however, was rather amusing. He said Mr Ross and 
I should turn out of the bunk of which he was part owner. The men laughed, 
and gave us up one of theirs. Here is another instance of their superiority to 
their officers. te we were State prisoners, however, we ought not, for our mise- 
rable straw, to have been dependent either upon the men, or upon the Sergeant. 

Somewhere about this time, a very extraordinary incident took place. A Dr 
Farmer came into the room with one of the Guard. After sitting awhile, he 
looked at me, and said :—‘ Parlez vous Francais, Monsieur?’—* Qui, Monsieur,’ 
I replied. The Doctor and the guard now exchanged looks, and both smiled. 
‘Je parle Francais,’ continued I, ‘ mais je suis Americain.’ The Doctor mused 
for awhile, and then departed with the Guard, leaving Mr Ross and me alone. 
I observed, ‘this is a strange business. I think that man has something to 
communicate which may be important, and he wished to know if I could speak 


* This man has since absconded from Georgia to escape the penalty of his 
crimes. 
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French, that he might tell me his errand more freely.’ Mr Ross asked me what 
he had said? I replied, he only asked if I understood French, and I answered 
that I did, but was an American. Mr Ross observed that he knew nothing of 
the man, but had heard bad stories of some of his connections. It then occur- 
red to me that the Doctor had merely meant to try his French upon me, and had 
soon got to the end of his stock; nor did the seene return to my memory, until 
I heard, on my liberation, that he had become one of my most formidable accu- 
sers; that he had said 1 confessed to him that my parents were French, and that 
I myself was an Abolitionist! 

he next thing we heard, Mr John Ridge was in the enclosure and closetted 
with Col. Bishop. It was said he was at first denied an interview with Mr Ross; 
but at length Mr =. was sent for to meet Ridge and Bishop. After a few words, 
Bishop suddenly arose, and left them together. When Mr Ross returned, ‘ It’s 
all out now,’ he exclaimed to me. ‘We are both Abolitionists and here for a 
capital offence. We are the agents of some great men, Mr Clay, Mr Calhoun, 
Judge White, Mr Poindexter, and the Lord knows who,—and we have both 
plotted in concert with them to raise an insurrection among the Negroes who are 
to join the Indians against the Whites!!’ I could not even yet d the charge 
as having ever been made seriously, but Mr Ross was assured it had been; and 
he added, * Bishop wishes to screen Currey and take the arrest upon himself; so 
we had better ee about that.” In the evening Mr Ridge had another in- 
terview, and on Monday, Nov. 16th, all were closetted for some hours. About 
four, Mr Ross entered our room with a bundle in his hand. ‘I’ve got my apers,’ 
exclaimed he, and dashing them into the bunk, we went to dinner. Bishop and 
his brother sat opposite. They were silent, and all the party appeared nettled. 
I will do the brace of Bishops the justice to own that they both, from first to last, 
seemed in their hearts ashamed to meet my glance, notwithstanding much out- 
ward swagger. When dinner was ended, x Bishop, giving a sort of menac- 
ing look at me, exclaimed to the sentinel, with an emphatic gesture, ‘ Mr Ross— 
is discharged.’ I walked back to my prison. Mr Koss, after some time, came 
for his things. He said he was under the necessity of getting home that night ; 
told me to make myself easy, all would come out right. * You have never pub- 
lished haem ge ~ Bishop, or the Guard, in Lumpkin —— have you?” was 
his only remark. ‘ Not a syllable,’ replied I, either in Lumpkin county, or any 
other county, in Georgia or elsewhere.’ ‘So I said,’ added he; ‘and you may as 
well explain that, when you see Col. Bishop.’ Mr Ross seemed in haste. I ima- 
gined he had been interdicted from communicating with me and therefore asked 
no explanations, especially as the sentry was watching ; nevertheless, I requested 
he would solicit an interview for me with Bishop, and ask a speedy examination of 
my papers. He went out and after some conversation with Bishop came back, and 
stated that Bishop had business that afternoon which would prevent his attending 
to me ; but the next day (Tuesday) he would see me; and then my companion 
mounted his horse and left me alone, and with feelings and under a suspense and 
doubt by no means to be envied. This event, I observed, produced an instantaneous 
effect upon the manner of the Guard towards me ; but, erelong, some of them seemed 
to feel a deeper sympathy than ever, and were marked, though silent, in their civili- 
ty. Others were unusually rude. One man in particular, who was to have been a 
sort of ruler during Young’s intended stay at Milledgeville, became very coarse. 
‘ Here,’ bawled he one day across the yard to me, after I had been forgotten at the 
first table for dinner—* here, you old prisoner, you,—come along and eat.’ At one 
time, I apprehended some intention to increase the rigour of my treatment, I 
heard one of the officers calling for ‘The Indian chain! Where’s the Indian 
chain?’ This is a chain they keep me ge for Indians, and the captive whom 
we found there, having been dismissed, as he was taken without law or reason 
assigned,—the chain was thrown under one of the bunks in our room and had 
been awhile without an occupant. But my impression was not realized. The 
chain was undisturbed. 

Although friends and acquaintances were rigorously excluded from my prison, 
there seemed no exclusion of any one who came out of mere curiosity. A drunken 
countryman staggered in one day. I was reading. ‘I’ve spent all my money,’ 
said he, ‘ waiting in this yere town to see John Ross and that other fellow.’ I 
told him John Ross was gone. After awhile he gave me a knowing wink and 
touched my elbow—‘ aye, aye—mighty good books—I like ’em too—I’m all for 
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the ablutions.’ I asked him what he meant? He then hinted that he had heard 
John Ross was one of the ablutions and so was’. L interrupted him ; told him he 
was mistaken in John Ross, and that I presumed I was ‘ the other fellow,’ and 
that the story he had heard against us was all an invention, and if he wanted ab- 
lutions, as he called them, he must look for them elsewhere. He begged a thou- 
sand pardons ; the Guard then said it was against orders to talk to the prisoner ; 
and my friend of the ablutions reeled out, bowing and hoping he ‘ hadn’t given 
no offence to nobody, only he did want just to have a look at the ablutions.’ 

The time began to drag on more drearily than ever. 1 had read up all the 
books. I had no pen nor ink, nor paper to write with. My only amusement was 
parading before the door, and mentally composing a doggrel deuntgtion of my 
captivity, of which even the little I remember is not yet committed to paper. 
Scenes of extreme confusion were occurring hourly in my den. The evenings 
were almost insupportable. The room was thronged. A violin was tormented 
into shrieks and groans, which were nicknamed music; there was dancing and 
singing until tattoo; and, after that, conversation, which exceeded in vulgarity, 
obscenity, profanity and filth, anything which I ever could have fancied. 

. . * . . * 





And now all pretence of business appeared at anend. Everything of that 
nature seemed to wind up with an auction, in which the Captain-Colonel per- 
formed the Auctioneer to his men. Some rifles belonging to Indians who tiad 
been shot in attempting to escape capture, were bid off; then a rifle belonging 
to one of the Guards; then a coat; the ‘ boys’ were asked if they had aptine 
else which they desired to sell, and then the ‘ gentlemen’ were thanked for their 
attention and dismissed. After this the Captain-Colonel seemed closetted up- 
on secret business. ° s * e ° 

After this I ived preparations for something unusual. The men were all 
summoned to be ready at the roll of the drum. My horse was ordered out, as I 
understood to be taken to water. But I was convinced, from many signs, that I 
myself was the object of the mysterious movements. A son of the Colonel kept 
staring round at me, with intense curiosity, and many others looked on in silence, 
as persons look upon any one about to undergo some terrible ordeal. The 
Colonel’s horse was saddled and put in readiness; and another horse was also 
prepared, and Mr Joshua Holden appeared, equipped for a campaign. At length 
the drum beat. I heard the sergeant say, recommending some one to the Captain- 
Colonel, ‘ He may be trusted.’ And now one of the Guard ran to me—* Your 
Saddlebags—your Saddlebags’—* Why ?’—‘ You’re poing out.’—I went to the 
bunk—‘ Is there not some mischief intended?’ asked I. ‘TI can’t tell ; but you’d 
better make me a present of that buffalo hide.’ ‘ No,’ answered I, ‘ it was given to 
me and has been too good a friend to me in trouble.’ The Guard took the saddle- 
bags and buffalo skin, and with it a very large and cumbersome cloak and some 
loose clothes. I found them heaped upon my horse. ‘ The straps to fasten these 
are not here.’ ‘I can’t help it,’ was the answer—‘ Get on—get on.’ ‘I cannot 
over this pile of things.’ ‘You must.’ ‘ This is not my bridle—mine was a 
new one and double—where are my martingales? my straps?’ ‘ Get on, get on.” 
I was compelled to mount ;—the mass of unfastened things was piled up before 
me,—the saddle was ne girted, and the horse was startled, and, as if on pur- 
pose, covered with mud. I still claimed my bridle, but was conducted in front 
of the paraded Guard,—he who led my horse muttering as we went, ‘ that’s the 
bridle they said was yours.’ The Captain-Colone] stood in front of his men. 

* Halt your horse there, sir, and beware how you speak a word.’ I attempted 
to —_— he shouted— 

‘Be silent, sir. Look upon themmen. Them’s the men you in your writings 
have called banditti.’ 

Whether the eloquent Captain-Colonel imagined I meant to reply, I cannot 
say; but he repeated, eagerly— 

* Don’t speak, sir.’ 

And I did not speak, but I did look upon the men; and, if ever I com 
them in ap ce to banditti, the glance of that moment made me feel that I 
ought to ask of any banditti the most respectful pardon. Spirit of Shakspeare, 
forgive me, too! for if thy Falstaff and his ragged regiment came into my mind 
at such a moment, it was my misfortune, not my fault. But I will proceed. 

* You’ve come into this country to pry, ever since you arriv, into things that 
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you’ve no business with. You’re ad-———d incendiary, sir. You've come into 
this country to rise up the Cherykees aginst the Whites. You’ve wrote agin 
these worthy men, (pointing to the Guards,) You’ve wrote agin the State of 
Georgia. You’ve wrote agin the Gineral Government of the United States. 
Above all, sir, you’ve wrote agin me !—Now, sir—’ 

Then turning, with an aside speech to some bystander, I think it was Mr 
Joshua Holden—* hand the things,’ said the Captain-Colonel ; and a bundle with 
a loop, earefully prearranged so as to let the arm through, was given to me. 

$ a sir, take your papers;—hang ’em on your arm, sir, and I order you 
to eut out of Georgia. If you ever dare agin show your face within the limits 
of Georgia, 1’1l make you curse the moment with your last breath. With your 
foul attacks on me, you ’ve filled the Georgia papers.’ 

I could not very well endure to hear assertions so utterly unfounded, and took 
advantage of the pause of the eloquent Captain-Colonel for breath, and exclaim- 
ed, rather vehemently—* Upon my honour, no, sir!’ * Hold your tongue, I say,’ 
resumed my jailer. ‘The minute you hear the tap of the drum, I tell you to cut 
out of this yard, and I order you never, while you exist, to be seen in this State 
of ours any more; for, if you are, 1’ll make you rue it. Let this be a lesson 
to you:—and thank my sympathy for a stranger, that you have been treated 
with such extraordinary kindness; and now, sir, clear out of the State forever, 
and go to John Ross, G—d d—n you!’ 

I looked upon this pitiable exhibition with more of compassion than of re- 
sentment; and it seemed to me as if most of the Guard felt sorry for their 
leader. I then moved of necessity slowly from the place, because I had great 
difficulty in detaining the things which were piled upon my horse. When I got 
outside of the lines, some of the affairs dropped off, and I stopped to ask a per- 
son to hand them to me, and at the same time to inquire the route to Big Spring. 
On turning a corner, a stranger told me I had better stop and dismount, and ar- 
range my baggage; and, just then, a gentleman called to me that he wished a 
word with me, and approached. He said he had a letter to show me. I asked 
him the direction towards the residence of Mr Ross. 1 saw that the letter he 
handed, was from Mr Ross, and related to my route. At that moment, Colonel 
Bishop and Mr Joshua Holden dashed up like fiends. Bishop eursed me— 
threatened me, if I dared speak to any *d—d Nullifier,’ and menaced to make an 
example of me, if I did notinstantly get out of the State. I paused, to return the 
letter, and ask the road, but my pursuer continued to execrate and roar. I went 
on, and, for the last time, I had the honour of again hearing the Colonel’s elo- 
quence, in a volley of oaths, as he passed back towards the camp, threatening my 
life, as a ‘d—d old raseal,’ if ever he caught me daring to speak to another man 
in Georgia. I turned abruptly, entirely ignorant of the way, into a little wood. 
Descending a slippery spot, my horse, which had been startled by the rushing of 
the pursuers, stumbled ;—the saddle, which had been scarcely girded on, turn- 
ed ;—the large cloak caught around his legs, and I found myself equally entan- 
gled in its folds with the horse, one of whose fore hoofs was planted on my 
breast. He snorted and stood in a sort of stupour of amazement, his mouth 
open and almost touching mine, his ears erect, his nostrils distended, and his 
eyes staring wildly into my eyes, for at least a minute. It is singular enough, 
that I felt not the shightest sense of danger, or even uneasiness; 1 only thought 
it best to remain quiet till I found what the horse meant to do: and then I took 
his hoof, lifted it aside, disengaged myself, arose, and with some difficulty got 
my cloak from about his limbs, He did not even stiffen a joint when I lifted 
his foot from my breast: nor did I feel, while it was planted there, the slightest 
pressure, although the form of the hoof was by the red clay, in which he had 
been treading, so strongly defined upon my shirt bosom, that it might, in New 
England, have answered for a sign, to keep away the witches. But, no sooner 
was the danger wholly past, than I felt feeble and faint, and perfectly unmanned. 
I had never, from the beginning to the end of my misadventure, experienced any 
sensation like that which now came over me. I could scareely move. Before 
me there was a muddy streamlet, across which there arose a hill with a hut at 
its top. I determined to walk up to that hut, and there seek assistance in ad- 
justing my things for a journey, and purchase cords or straps of some sort. 
But I could scarcely drag my horse through the stream. He was ravenous for 
water, and kept me standing for some time in the middle of it, while he drank. 
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The woman of the house was much agitated by my appearance. She asked, 
trembling and in tears, ‘if the Guard would not come to her and hurt her for 
speaking to me,’ and seemed exceedingly anxious for me to get out of sight. I 
answered that I could not think they would be so brutal. I now found that my 
buffalo hide was missing. I promised to pay another woman for going back to 
look for it, as it must have fallen close at hand. She returned presently and 
said it was not there. I had by this time secured my things with ropes. In 
paying the one woman, I gave silver to pay the other. I could not help bein 
struck by the circumstance, under all this alarm at the hut, of my being call 
to by one of these people who had failed to accomplish her errand, to know 
whether I had left any money for her, too.’ 

It so chanced that I got upon the direct road to M’Nair’s, some fifteen miles 
off, and within the chartered limits of Tennessee. It is an Indian family. 
Nothing could be kinder or more cordial than my reception and treatment, not- 
withstanding the strong probability they fancied there might be of my being 
still pursued thither for fresh torment by the Guard. They looked upon me as 
one risen from the dead. At M’Nair’s for the first time I was apprized of the 
full extent of the dangers which had beset me and which still were to be dreaded. 
I found that during my thirteen days’ captivity the most industrious efforts had 
been made to excite the country against me as an abolitionist and a Foreign 
Emissary. The most important step had been already taken. The minds of the 
country people had been familiarized to the expectation of my being hanged, and 
they only waited for notice to assemble and enjoy the execution. Those best 
acquainted with the neighbourhood and with the spirit prevailing, looked upon 
my situation, from the first, as the more perilous of the two; but when I was 
found to have been detained after Mr Ross, it was considered as altogether des- 
perate. A paper of Cassville,—the — paper of the region through which it 
was my long avowed plan to have returned,—had sent forth the following tissue of 
impudent falsehoods during the earlier days of our captivity, and the poison had 
taken effect :—‘ Report,’ says the Cassville Pioneer of November 13, ‘ has just 
reached us of the apprehension, by the Georgia Guard, of John Ross, together 
with a gentleman from the North. They were pursued by the United States’ 
soldiers stationed at Calhoun, Tennessee, as far as the line of this State, where 
the chase was taken up by the Guard, who succeeded in overtaking them at an 
Indian’s, by tie name of Sneaking Rabbit. The crime with which they were 
charged, seems to be an effort, making by them, to arouse the Cherokees and 
Negroes to the commission of hostilities on the white citizens of the Cherokee 
country. If information be true, the papers found in their possession go far to 
prove the hostility of their designs. ‘Their communications had, in a great mea- 
sure, been carried on in the French language. For want of a knowledge of that 
language, the Guard was unable to comprehend fully their designs Time, alone, 
can develope the truth of the report; but, we trust, for the peace of the eom- 
munity at large, that it may not prove as true as present appearances seem to in- 
dicate.’ 

On discovering these reports, I felt some anxiety to examine the papers myself, 
wondering what could have created the French part of the charge. I looked 
among the manuscripts returned. The French papers which had puzzled the 
Captain-Colonel and the rest, seem to have been these :—A numeration table, 
in Cherokee, by George Gist, the native inventor of the Cherokee alphabet; a 
specimen of Gist’s handwriting in Cherokee and in the character he had invent- 
ed ;—an account of his life, also in the same language and character, and writ- 
ten by his relation, George Lowry, second Principal Chief 3 and a literary com- 
position by Mr Lowry, in Cherokee words, but English letters, which I pre- 
served as a remarkable curiosity, because Mr Lowry had never learned to read or 
write in any way, until after he had attained in age nearly half acentury. These 
were the French letters. This was the French plot. And I have reason to be- 
lieve, that in their eagerness to get some evidence against us, the wiseacres by 
whom we had been kidnapped, sent far across the country for some learned The- 
ban to translate the aforesaid French, out of the aboriginal ( herokee!!!! 

I must not omit here to mention, that often and often since this affair, have I 
blessed the chance which had kept out of my reach any of those Abolition 
pamphlets which have been so much talked about. I have never seen any, and 
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have had some desire to see one; for I am in the habit of gathering scraps of 
that sort, a8 curiosities; and, if one had come in my way, I should have cer- 
tainly preserved it, as valuable, for a future illustration of our times; and that 
would have sealed my fate,—for had the slightest dccument of such a nature 
been discovered in my possession, no explanation could have saved me. A 
pretext, and not the truth, was wanted; and such an accident, by no means an 
unlikely one, would, ere this, have cost me my life upon a seaffoid. And, before 
I close my list of escapes, let me mention one more. Mr Ross had told me 
during our ride, when first captured, how glad he was of the precautions 
which had been taken, for a long time before, to prevent any resentment on the 
part of the Indians of any wrong whatever to their nation or its chiefs. Some 
indignity to him had long been expected, and he felt satisfied that the Cherokees 
would be discreet. I learned, afterwards, however, that the indignation of some 
of them at this enormity, almost overpowered the efforts of their elders to 
keep them patient. Had they attacked the camp for our rescue, I am con- 
vinced that, as a first step of its defenders, we should have been shot. A 
scheme was also on foot, 1 have been told, in the bordering counties of Tennes- 
see, to raise a force and bring us and the Guard back over the line, and there 
punish the intruders. This attempt would equally have exposed our lives, and, 
in either case, we should have been branded as having caused a civil war, 
and the first blood shed might have been made an excuse to exterminate the 
Indians. 

But to resume my story. I sent a messenger across the forest to Red Clay, 
for the purpose of knowing what had become of Mr Ross. With the messen- 
ger, next day, Mr Ross, and his Assistant Principal Chief, and Dr Butler, came 
to congratulate me on my escape. Of Dr Butler, I ought to make especial 
mention. He was one of those who had been imprisoned in the Georgia Peni- 
tentiary, under the famous attack upon the missionaries. He had deeply felt my 
danger—had written to my friends, though a stranger to them, in order that the 
result he secretly apprehended, might not come upon their knowledge too sud- 
denly, and had travelled a long road, through a dreary night, to seek influences 
in my favour. His little family had implored Heaven for me with their prayers ; 
and, when I met them again, weleomed me with a touching enthusiasm, which 
told the story of the peril I had escaped. The officers of the United States’ 
Army hailed me with the cordiality of compatriots and gentlemen, feeling that 
the republic had been insulted in the treatment I had received: a spirit which 
appeared to prevail wherever I passed in my lonely ride to Knoxville, where | 
have had ample proof that Tennessee disdains the baseness of which I have 
been a victim within the limits of her sway. 

It may be asked whence this highhanded outrage, of which Mr Ross and 
myself have been the victims, arose? There must have been some cause for it. 
The only cause I can guess for it, is this:—There was a wish to get possession 
of certain documents regarding the treaty discussions from Mr Ross, which 
had been asked for by the Government agents, and not given. It was known 
that he had made copies of all the recent public documents of the Cherokee 
nation. The seizure of the papers of both Mr Ross and myself, would proba- 
bly supply all that had been asked. There was no force sufficiently lawless to 
undertake this, but the Georgia Guard. Having adventured on the step, it was 
requisite to invent a pretext, and to cover themselves from indignation, by keep- 
ing us out of view, until the country could be excited against us. The mad- 
dog cry of the day is * Abolitionist.’ That was the most obvious mode of strang- 
ling complaint against the injury, for it was the most certain to get the injured 
themselves strangled,—and ‘dead men tell no tales.’ Besides, if a mob could 
be raised, misehief could be done without responsibility. In order to make 
‘assurance doubly sure,’ the slander was heightened by imputations of a 
French and Indian, connected with a Negro plot, for universal massacre. The 
scheme, however, did not take the effect expected. Then was Mr Ross set free, 
under the idea, probably, that he had more friends than I. He was even treated 
at the dismissal with a show of courtliness, that his story might discredit mine. 
As one, and a stranger in a strange place, I might be made the readier victim, 
could a stir be raised against me, either within the camp, or within the neigh- 
bourhood. The frequent mention by the officers, of my having ‘ abused the 
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Guard,’ was intended to spirit them up to do me injury. I heard one of them 
intimate, with some indignation, one day, that he himself so understood it. To 
them and to all, my continued imprisonment was doubtless meant to convey the 
idea of proven guilt. The mode of my dismissal was evidently intended to be 
understood as an encouragement to any violence the ‘boys’ within might choose 
to perpetrate, and the hostile pursuit with threats, as an excitement to the boys 
without. By crushing me, my persecutors might crush a witness, and prevent 
future inquiry, Perhaps I was only saved by taking a road which no one expect- 
ed I would take; though, in truth, as I said before, I think the ‘ boys’ consi- 
derably better than their leaders. 

_ But, whatever the pretext for this enormity, there can be no excuse. If my 
visit at the house of Mr Ross was objected to by the government agents, a hint 
would have been enough. If doubts were entertained of the nature of my me- 
moranda, a request would have opened them to examination. Violence would 
have been early enough, when an indisposition had been shown to respect gen- 
tleness. But that I was really engaged in any plot of any sort, I am persuaded 
never was believed by those who have committed this outrage! What could I 
gain by the Cherokees? Every moment I have passed in their country has been 
a loss to me and an inconvenience. Nothing, which they can offer, can render 
me service; and men do not contrive treason where they can gain no advantage. 
I have been swayed, in the very little I have gathered regarding the Cherokees, 
by a pure and disinterested wish to render my own country service, in leading it 
to be simply just to theirs; and I have wished to supply myself with such mate- 
rial, that the fairness, which it might be impossible for me to excite for them, 
from present legislation, I might myself bestow on them in future history. In 
party questions I take no interest. I repeat, again and again, I have looked into 
this matter as a philanthropist, not as a politician. 

People of Georgia! I appeal to you. I came among you asa fellow-country- 
man. I came to make myself acquainted with your history and your character, 
and with the numberless natural beauties, and with the countless riches of your 
domain. I came under the guarantee of the compact between the sister States 
of the Republic, which secures to the citizens of each, unobstructed communica- 
tion with all. I came, relying upon the spirit of hospitality which has distin- 
guished the South. I have told you how I have been treated. If any member 
of the Republic has been especially remarkable for her resistance to the intrusion 
of one State upon the rights of another, it is Georgia. How then can I believe 
that she will uphold her officers, who have in the most glaring and the coarsest 
manner, been guilty of such an intrusion? I do not, therefore, identify the State 
with the wrongs I have received, But under these wrongs, I cannot again enter 
the State until its people do themselves the justice to tell me that I have judged 
them fairly, in believing they feel themselves insulted by the insults which have 
been heaped, in their name, upon the independence of a neighbouring power, 
and upon the Constitution, our common protector,—in the person ofa stranger, 
a countryman, and a friend. 

My fellow-citizens throughout my Native Land! To all of you, alike, I ap- 
peal, for there is not one in our Republic te whom this case is not of vital import. 
It is not a party, itis an universal, question, and I doubt not but the Chief Magis- 
trate of the Republic, whose government has been prophaned by being made by 
subalterns, to seem the source of the wrong, will be foremost in declaring its 
enormity. Insulting inqvisitions,—domiciliary visits,—midnight intrusions into 
the sanctuary of homes,—seizures by armed men of private papers,—the impri- 
sonment and the secreting of citizens, without disclosure either of the charge or of 
the accuser,—contempt of the boundaries of States,—mockery of the hallowed 
privileges of the Constitution, —all these, the worst deeds of the basest despotism, 
---have been perpetrated already in the instance now before you, and if you do 
not rise, like men, and declare such things shall not be suffered, not a citizen 
among you can say he sleeps in safety. This is no idle declamation. It has 
happened to me, and it may happen to any one of you: the rubicon has been 
passed. But think not of me: think of yourselves, think of those most dear to 
you, to whom you would bequeath the freedom you inherited. Not for personal 
chagrin, but for the honour of our country, I will tell you,---and, Oh! let not pos- 
terity echo the assertion as a prophecy!---if tamely you look on, and see these 
things unmoved,—I care not for proscriptions nor for bayonets; neither the 
Guards of Georgia, nor the denunciations of reckless, wily, and insidious hire. 
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lings, shall fright me into silence,—for I will tell you, and with my latest breath: 
if tamely you behold these things, you are only slaves, heartless, abject slaves, 
and unworthy of the immortal ancestors, who bravely fought, and nobly died to 
make their country free.” 


Such is the earnest appeal—perhaps the last—of a most amiable, gift- 
ed and deserving man; and such have been his trials and persecutions 
among a lawless horde unable to appreciate his excellencies of heart or 
mind, while his near relative—a mere man of the world—a common man 
—riots in affluence acquired by chance and enjoyed without dignity or 
honour. ‘Terrible, indeed, is the poet’s lot in a land like ours—the em- 
pire of utilitarians, stockjobbers, schemers, fanatics and impostors. His 
bread must be earned by the severest of all possible toil—and yet he 
must be told that at the best, he is a beneficiary of fools, who boast of 
their charity in refusing to pay their just and rightful debts, and the butt 
of insolent knaves who exult in their only talent—the ability to black- 
guard and blaspheme. When evils accumulate, he must bear them 
alone and unaided; when a gleam of prosperity glances across his dark- 
ened path, his sunshine friends rush out to bask in its radiance and in- 
sult the giver. On the return of Mr Payne to his Native Land, he was 
feasted and toasted and biographized, until the modest man sickened 
over the selfish display ; but the novelty passed—new opportunities of 
Apician enjoyment occurred—and the American dramatist was super- 
ceded by the foreign mountebank. ‘Then his talents were questioned 
by those who had no talents, and his feelings were outraged by the au- 
tochthones—the earthborn slaves of animal desires and grovelling pro- 
pensities. ‘The only reward he ever received from the Land of his 
Birth was called public charity, and native sycophants joined foreign 
miscreants in ridiculing his pretensions and assailing his character. 
Then he went forth alone—on a lonely and perilous journey, confiding 
in his lofty cause, and resolved to depend solely upon himself. And how 
many have been just or generous enough to aid him in his noble design ? 
Who, of all who swilled the festival wine in his honour, on his first ar- 
rival on the western shores, has arisen to vindicate the wronged and 
justify the innocent when falsely accused? Not one. When the feast 
ended, the sentiments of friendship expired, and the guest was forgot- 
ten. We—(and the fact is proclaimed with a just though not ostenta- 
tious pride)—we are the only one who have remembered the friend we 
never flattered, and vindicated the wronged, whose prosperity we never 
partook. Our duty, our pleasure, is fulfilled. In absence and in dan- 
ger—under trial, solitude and calumny—we have espoused an unhon- 
oured but a noble cause—and now we have no motive to sorrow or re- 
gret. ‘The wrongs of John Howard Payne have been unfolded to our 
countrymen, and if not by the envious living, yet by an impartial pos- 
terity will they be remembered and avenged. 


ENGLISH SACRED POETRY. 


Ir has been said that the flowers of Parnassus cannot thrive in the 
garden of Religion, that the soil of Paradise is unfit for the rearing of 
these tender plants: and that they can grow only in the gory plains of 
war, or the fairy scenes of fiction. An attempt to enforce or illustrate the 
Bible with the graces of poetry discovers, in the estimation of many 
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critics, a taste deplorably vitiated and depraved. Others reject it with 
abhorrence, and are almost shocked at it as impious. 

Now it is true that the invocation of Apollo, or the Maids of Helicon, 
at the commencement of a christian poem, would not only be impious, 
but absurd and disgusting in the highest degree. Examples may, in- 
deed, be adduced from admired ‘* Devotion’s bards,”’ wherein the names 
of the heathen deities, or some mythological allusions, have been inju- 
diciously introduced. In that fine fragment, for example, of Kirk 
White, in which Satan is represented as giving his ‘* bold compeers’’ an 
account of the failure of his attempt upon Christ, and of the sad disas- 
ters which befel him, in consequence of that attempt, we meet with an 
instance of this kind. 


“‘ The sidelong volley met my swift career, 
And smote me earthward. Jove himself might quake 
At such a fall!” 


Here is evidently a gross impropriety, for, to say nothing of the in- 
troduction of a mere imaginary deity in an affair of such importance, he 
who had once been an angel of light could not be supposed to be igno- 
rant that Jove was nothing more than a name. Besides, the way in 
which Jove is mentioned seems to intimate that he was a being of supe- 
riour prowess to Satan himself, which the prince of the infernal powers, 
he who had dared to cope with Omnipotence, could not be very ready 
to allow. But does it hence follow that the subject itself was ill chosen, 
and incapable of poetical ornament without having recourse to classical 
fiction? ‘This question receives its best answer in the poem itself; in 
the boldness of its imagery, and the beautiful simplicity of its alle- 

ories. 
3 The abovementioned objection to sacred poetry was, perhaps, first 
started by Boileau. He tells us, 


* De la foi d’un Chrétien les mysteres terribles 
D’ornamens egayez ne sont point susceptibles.” 


The Christian faith’s dread mysteries refuse 
The ornamental trappings of the muse. 


In a country where levity and fashionable folly prevailed as they then 
did in France—and at a time, tuo, when religion was buried under the 
clouds of mysticism, and everything sacred was viewed with a super- 
stitious dread—such a declaration was not astonishing, especially as it 
comes from a person who, with all his wit and learning, had very ina- 
dequate views of the mysteries of which he was speaking, and who, it 
is to be feared, left the world very little better than he found it. But 
that Dr Johnson could entertain such an opinion is more surprising. 
He thus objects to devotional poetry in a strain similar to that of Boileau: 
‘*The paucity of its topics enforces perpetual repetition, and the sanc- 
tity of the matter rejects the ornaments of figurative diction.” Is it 
possible that any man who has taken an ample survey of the Divine per- 
fections, or cast an eye over the diversified landscape of Divine good- 
ness, which is exhibited in the recovery of fallen man, can talk of pau- 
city of topics? Is it possible that any one who has read the rapturous 
strains of Isaiah, or the sublime songs of Jesse’s son, can say that reli- 
gion rejects the ornaments of figurative diction? Though Dr Johnson 
was a man of gigantic talents, and a Colossus of philological learning, 
yet he was not distinguished for liberality of sentiment, or fervour of 
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devotion; and with Cowper, who certainly excelled him in both these 
respects, we question the correctness of his taste. ‘To make Divine 
truth palatable to those who have a radical dislike to it, is, indeed, out 
of the power of language or of poetry. ‘They cannot desire to see God 
set forth under his various attributes of power, wisdom, justice, or even 
of mercy. ‘They cannot, with complacency, read anything which treats 
immediately of the invaluable blessings of salvation ; and it must be re- 
membered that for such persons, chiefly, Johnson was writing. If he 
had perused with a candid and unbiassed mind, what Cowley, Watts, 
and even Blackmore have said upon this subject, he might, probably, have 
modified his opinion, or, at least, have spoken with more candour. 
After a deserved eulogium which he passes on the second of these 
writers, as ascholar and a divine, he will hardly be thought to have done 
justice to him as a poet, when he ranks him among those with whom 
youth and ignorance may be safely placed. In the Hore Lyrice, 
there are some pieces which would have added to the laurels of the 
moralist himself, 

Among the rigidly pious part of mankind, there are many who have 
conceived such an irreconcilable aversion to the enchantments of poetry, 
that even Truth herself meets with but a cold reception from them, if 
arrayed in the habiliments of verse. They consider religion as of too 
grave a character to appear without disparagement in that fanciful attire. 
They can hardly acquit of levity and impertinence those who endeavour 
to paint her amiable features in the lively colours of poetical diction, 
and, at best, they deem all such endeavours no better than trifling and 
puerile amusements. 

This too general dislike of poetry among such persons arises, per- 
haps, in a considerable measure, from the unworthy use to which it has 
been converted by irreligious men, though, in many, it may be owing 
to a natural deficiency of taste and sensibility. It is said of Pope, 
that though his ear was eminently well tuned in judging the harmony 
of numbers, he had so mean an idea of music, as to think it below the 
dignity of human nature. It is requisite, therefore, that a man should 
have a taste for any art or science, before he presumes to give his judg- 
ment upon it. Let not, then, those ‘‘ foes to song,’’ who are destitute 
of poetical qualifications, reprove their neighbours who are occasionally 
inclined to take a draught at the fountain of the Muses. That fountain 
has contracted no inherent contamination from the polluted lips which, 
in different ages, have sipped its stream: nor are its waters the less 
pure, because they have sometimes flowed through the channels of pro- 
fligacy and vice. Even the consecrated censers of old were not unfit- 
ted for holy uses, by having been once made the receptacles of unhal- 
lowed fire, or by having passed through the hands of profane rebels: 
they needed only to be cleansed and fashioned anew, in order to serve 
those purposes for which they were originally intended. The pearl of 
truth has not lost any of its brilliancy by having been once covered with 
the dust of errour or superstition. And though the divine art of poetry 
has been too often employed to kindle the incense of flattery to the idol 
of human power, or to fan the flames of licentiousness in the youthful 
and inexperienced breast, yet poetry itself remains the same as ever. 
True, the Muse has had cause 


*¢to blush at her degenerate sons, 
Retain’d by sense to plead her filthy cause, 
To raise the low, to magnify the mean, 
And subtilize the gross into refin’d.” 
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The heathens had the example and countenance of their supposed 
gods in all this, and are therefore entitled to pity as well as censure. 
But what excuse will be alleged for the improprieties of modern writers, 
who were born in a land on which Revelation sheds its benign influence ? 


“ Can powers of genius exorcise their page, 
And consecrate enormity with song?” 


These writers have not been content to follow the footsteps of their 
heathen brethren. In all the compositions of the Roman and Grecian 
bards we, for the most part, find a reverential regard paid to their dei- 
ties, such as they were. But these men have often dared to dart the 
arrows of sarcastic wit against Heaven itself. Nor are they to be ex- 
empted from censure, who have given loose to their pens in invective, 
slanderous abuse, or sycophantic flattery. 

But though this divine art has been prostituted to the vilest purposes, 
shall we, on account of 





** these inexpiable stains 
Condemn the Muse that knows her dignity ?”’ 


Rather let us endeavour to restore poetry to that station which it origi- 
nally possessed. ‘Too long has it worn the insignia of the Prince of 
Darkness ; it is time that it should return to a higher service. That 
the use of poetry was divine, can be questioned by none who are ac- 
quainted with the Sacred Scriptures. There we find specimens of 
exalted composition, and touches of inimitable skill, written ages before 
the names of Castalia, Aganippe, or the Nine were known to song. 
Bold and inconsiderate, indeed, must he be who ventures indiscrimi- 
nately to censure that pleasing method of conveying instruction which 
the Holy Spirit himself has seen fit so frequently to employ. What is 
better calculated to rouse the dying embers of devotion, and to kindle 
the flame of zeal, than the enraptured voice of melody? What is bet- 
ter suited to elevate us above the grovelling scenes of time and sense, 
and to transport us to those regions where we shall sing forever the 
‘*song of Moses and the Lamb?’’ Let us not be understood to insi- 
nuate that Christianity requires the recommendation of verse, or the 
elegancies of language. We only lament the perversion of an art, 
which, under the controul of reason, is eminently calculated to pro- 
mote the cause of religion and virtue. 

The most ancient compositions which have reached us (with the 
exception of the Bible, part of which was written many centuries be- 
fore any other writings now extant,) are upon subjects connected with 
religion. In those early days, the works of the poets were the only 
repositories of divine knowledge; and they were looked up to by the 
credulous populace, with the most profound veneration and awe. What 
the prophets were in the Jewish church, the poets were considered in 
the heathen world. Hence, in ancient times, 


** The sacred name 
Of prophet and of poet was the same.” 


Poetry was originally instituted for holy uses; but in progress of 
time, as the light of Revelation gradually ceased to shine, it assumed a 
new character, and like most other institutions of Divine appointment, 
was counterfeited for other purposes. For what is there in the worship 
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of Jehovah which has not been imitated? Has not the evil spirit his 
temples, his priests, his sacrifices, and his oracles? Has he not his 
worshippers in every land? In this system of adoration, music and 
poetry have always borne a very prominent part, and are attended with 
no inconsiderable effect; but how superiour, even in this respect, is sa- 
cred poetry to profane ? 


** Where shall we trace through all the page profane, 
A livelier pleasure and a purer source 
Of innocent delight, than the fair book 
Of Holy Truth presents? For ardent youth 
The sprightly narrative ; for years mature 
The moral document, in sober robe 
Of grave philosophy array’d?” 


This ‘* Book of Truth’’ contains materials at once the most curious 
and instructive. Are we charmed with the histories of past ages, and 
the narrations of extraordinary events? There we are not only led to 
converse with the Antediluvian Sages, and are made acquainted with 
the manners and customs of the ‘‘ world before the flood :”’ but our cu- 
riosity is still further gratified by an account of the creation of the world 
itself ; in which all is wonderful—wonderful without a parallel—and yet 
conformable to the strictest laws of nature and verity. 


** QO, scenes surpassing fable, and yet true !’’ 


Scenes—in comparison of which the fictitious dreams of the metamor- 
phoses, and the vain ‘Theogony of Hesiod, were they true, would be but 
uninteresting tales. At the mere intimation of Jehovah’s will, a con- 
fused and undigested chaos becomes exquisite symmetry! Heteroge- 
neous substances are divided with infinite skill, and reciprocally ope- 
rate upon each other with the most beneficial influence to the whole ! 
What a noble subject would this be for a true poet! Here the liveliest 
genius might expatiate without transgressing the boundaries of truth. 
The Poet should, indeed, always remember that he stands on holy 
ground, and that he is not wantonly to rush beyond its limits, to cull 
flowers uncongenial with the nature of the soil. It is not necessary he 
should do so, even for poetical effect. ‘‘ There is not a greater lie in 
all the poets,’’ observes Cowley, ‘‘ than that lying is essential to good 
Poetry.”’ On subjects unconnected with religion, it is true, that this 
assertion needs modification. A simple statement of the occurrences 
of common life could hardly excite that liveliness of feeling which it is 
the peculiar business of poetry to produce. Scenes of dull uniformity 
must, therefore, be presented under new aspects, and through the me- 
dium of exaggeration, and be enlivened by the enchanting hues of fic- 
tion. But the christian poet needs not have recourse to such expe- 
dients; in the Sacred Word he will find an inexhaustible magazine of po- 
etical elements. Where shall we meet with a detail so affecting as the 
simple history of Joseph? What can be more surprising than the 
events in Egypt, and the passage through the Red Sea? What aston- 
ishing instances of power and providential care mark every step of the 
Journey through the Wilderness!—Nor is the elevated language in 
which these events have been celebrated less worthy of admiration. 
What are all the feats of Homer’s gods and heroes, compared with the 
wondrous deeds enumerated in the Song of Moses? and what is the 
language in which they are expressed, to that of the sacred penman? 
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This triumphant song is not only far more sublime than any uninspired 
writing, but likewise by far the most ancient poetical effusion with 
which we are acquainted. ‘The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks has 
always been considered a most arduous enterprize, and is immortalized 
by the pen of one of the most elegant writers of antiquity; but when 
viewed in comparison with the exodos of Israel from Egypt into Ca- 
naan, it loses half its interest. 

Nor is the sacred soil less fertile in subjects for the epic than for the 
lyric muse. Who is better calculated to be the hero of a poem than 
Moses or Joshua, Sampson or David? What achievements so glorious 
as those which ¢hey performed, who “ through faith subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, 
quenched the violence of fire, escaped the edge of the sword, out of 
weakness were made strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens?”” ‘The eventful life of the son of Jesse would 
especially furnish a most noble subject for a divine poem. ‘The frag- 
ment of the Davideis, imperfect as it is, and marked with numerous 
blemishes, affords a specimen of what might be done by a man equal 
to such a task, and who would devote himself to its performance. 

It is true that Milton has chosen the loftiest and most august theme of 
all; and has built upon it such a monument, as abundantly proves the 
infinite advantages which a bard, enlightened by Revelation, has over 
the most exalted of the heathen poets. While, then, we have the 
works of Milton, (to say nothing of the poetical parts of Scripture itself,) 
why should we endeavour to persuade ourselves that divine subjects 
are unsuitable to the genius of poetry? Of the drama, also, which has 
in every age been admired, the Sacred Volume affords some beautiful 
specimens. The Book of Job is much of the nature of a drama. It 
was in all probability written in verse: and it certainly contains some 
of the finest and most poetical ideas that language can express. Nothing 
can equal the dignity of the Almighty’s speech from the whirlwind. It 
is the finest part of the noblest and most ancient poem in the world. 
‘*Its grandeur is so much above all other poetry as thunder is louder 
than a whisper.” 

With what elegance and propriety scriptural facts may be clothed in 
a dramatic dress, may be seen by consulting Racine and Corneille, or 
Croly’s Salathiel or Millman’s Sacred ‘Tragedies. 

It is a subject of doubt among many whether works of fiction, upon 
religious subjects, be they prose or verse, tend to promote the interests 
of religion. If they contain nothing that is wild, extravagant, or roman- 
tic—if they preserve throughout an awful regard to the Divine Majesty, 
and inculcate the principles of morality, we do not see why they may 
not be read with profit and advantage. Such writings derive counte- 
nance from Scripture itself. ‘The Book of Job, just mentioned, is a pa- 
rable, founded upon truth; for, probably, no person will say that all the 
conferences of Job and his friends, were carried on in the very form 
and words in which they are related to us. It is sufficient that the ge- 
neral facts be strictly and literally true: as to the form and manner of 
their relation, they are such as seemed best to the compiler, under the 
infallible guidance of Inspiration. ‘The same may be also said of those 
beautiful little poems, the Canticles; though there is undoubtedly a su- 
blime and significant meaning under the veil of the exterior par’ & 
Again; are we pleased with the plaintive strains of sorrow and the effu- 
sions of real grief? Let us read the monody of the “sweet singer of 
Israel,” on Jonathan and Saul; or his passionate exclamations on hear- 
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ing of the death of his son, his favourite son Absalom. Let us peruse 
the melancholy pages of Jeremiah’s Lamentations, of which one would 
conceive that every letter was written with a tear, every word the sound 
of a broken heart. Unfeeling, indeed, must that breast be which does 
not waken into a sympathetic emotion! Do we look for boldness of 
figure and majesty of description? Let us attend to the flights of the 
Psalms, the magnificence of the Prophets, and the loftiness of the Apo- 
calyptic visions. Is there anything comparable, in any uninspired 
writer, to St John’s description of the angel? He has introduced the 
most surprising phenomena in nature, as the accoutrements of this au- 
gust personage. His raiment is one of those vast aérial sheets which 
mantle the horizon, and his diadem is a rainbow: his aspect is even 
still more sublime; ‘‘ his face was as it were the sun;’’ ‘* his feet were 
as pillars of fire ;’’ his attitude is majestic and commanding ; ‘‘ he set his 
right foot upon the sea, and his left foot upon the earth.” Who with- 
out wonder can contemplate this representation! how much does it ex- 
ceed in grandeur all the fables of heathenism or the creatures of modern 
fancy ! 

But to select all the elevated passages of the Bible would require a 
volume. A vein of dignified simplicity runs through every part of it. 
From its pages some of the most eminent English poets have borrowed 
not only ideas, but many of their happiest expressions. Nothing is 
more favourable to the cultivation of poetical genius than the study of 
the Prophets. This is far better than following the counsel of Horace, 
‘turn over, day and night, the Grecian models.’ How greatly did an 
intimate acquaintance with the songs of Sion contribute to the unrival- 
led excellence of the prince of all poets! That he had such a predilec- 
tion, he himself has told us: and surely that such a genius should derive 
his highest gratification from the Oracles of Truth, ought to remove every 
prejudice and convince us that religion may be associated with the 
grandest displays of genius and the purest emanations of feeling and taste. 

But Milton, though the greatest, is not the only poet who has acknow- 
ledged the Giver of Genius—the Fountain of Feeling. Throughout the 
works of the English bards are scattered many beautiful hymns of de- 
votion and anthems of triumph ; and it is now our purpose to prove that 
the truest religion and most intense adoration of heart have often dwelt 
in the bosoms of those who have been branded by sectaries and bigots 
as libertines and atheists. ‘There never lived a MAN OF GENIUS Who was 
not in his secret soul devout, however much he might affect to be an in- 
fidel. Our review, in proof of this, must be brief, but we hope it will 
unite pleasure with instruction. 

It enters not into our present design to present any examples of de- 
votional poetry from living bards; and, therefore, this article may seem 
to conclude abruptly ; but, in our rapid retrospect, we hope to delight 
the reader with many beautiful offerings of Genius on the altar of 
Religion. No sooner had England emerged from barbarism, oppres- 
sion and want, than the faculties of her sons expanded, and, imbibing 
the influence of surrounding scenery and circumstances, their songs, 
which before had expressed mere animal passions and superstitions of 
the lowest kind, assumed a dignified and exalted character. We design 
to show the rapid increase of these powers, which, while they refine 
the heart, enlarge the sphere of intellectual enjoyment, and ennoble 
the human mind. We begin with the admirable Grorrrey Cuavucer, 
‘The Morning Star of English Poetry,’ although, in too many instan- 
ces, he has polluted the stream of verse with indecencies, for which 
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, the manners of the times offer some excuse. He composed two pieces 
i of Sacred Poetry—The Lamentacion of Mary Magdaleyne, and a Ba- 
1 lade in Commendation of our Lady. These, it is true, cannot compare 
8 with his Canterbury ‘Tales and other less serious productions ; yet they 
f contain passages of considerable beauty, and prove that, although the 
e former were more congenial to his taste, this satirist of the monks and 
)- their delusions was no foe to religion; nor was he insensible to its 
d claims upon Poetry, or to the charms which the Muse was capable of 
1e casting around it. 
us The three following Stanzas are selected from The Lamentacion of 
oh Mary Magdaleyne :-— 
en 
re *¢ Within myne herte is impressed ful sore 
1is His royal forme, his shappe, his semelynesse, 
h His porte, his chere, his goodnesse evermore, 
a His noble persone with al gentylnesse; 
2X He is the welle of al parfytnesse, 
im The very redemer of al mankynde ; 
Him love I best with herte, soule, and mynde. 
28 In his absence my paynes ful bytter be, 
it. Right wel I may it fele nowe inwardly ; 
ved No wonder is though they hurte or slee me, 
is They cause me to crye so rewfully ; 
r of Myne herte oppressed is so wonderfully 
Onely for him, whiche is so bright of blee : 
~ Alas ! I trowe I shal him neuer se. 
val- My joye is translate ful farre in exile, 
lee- My myrthe is gas into paynes colde, 
: My life I thynke endureth but awhyle, 
_ Anguysshe and payne is that I beholde : 
ery Wherfore my handes thus I wringe and folde, 
the Into this grave I loke, I cal, I pray; 
iste. Dethe remayneth, and lyfe is borne away.” 
v4 To Cuavcer succeeded Joun Lypeate. He was a priest and a 
’ de monk of the Benedictine Abbey of Bury, in Suffolk, and an author of 
that very varied powers, as he seems to have written ballads, hymns, ludi- 
welt crous stories, legends, romances, and allegories, with equai facility, but 
Leots not always (if we may judge from the following specimen) with equal 
~ = felicity ;—these verses are selected from his 
gard CASTELL OF LABOURE. 
_ *€ God knoweth playne and clerely The Aungelles shall theyr trumpettes 
Mannes mynde, thought, and courage; blowe, 
of de- For he by his grace ineffably Callynge man to the Jugement; 
seem Made hym like to his owne image. Than every man full well shall knowe 
elight Sholdest thou not thando hym homage, How that he here his lyfe hath spent. 
tar of Wiche hathe the gyven so grete a With an hygh voyce that Lorde omni- 
ppres- benefyce, potent 
Passynge all other in accauntage, Shall call my servauntes wt hym to 
bibing : . 
That is, the realme of Paradyse? dwell; 
songs, * * * * * * The badde all pensyf-woo-and dolent, 
ons of Perpetually shall be dampnied to hell.” 
esi 
—_ From the title of some of Sxe:ron’s works, we infer that he was 
le Poet Laureate (which, in those days, was an Academical Degree) to 
nnob " : 
AUCER, King Henry VIII.* He wrote three short Sacred Poems, entitled 
yore * Gifford says ‘he was perhaps the best scholar of his day, and displays, an 
Many occasions, strong powers of description, and a vein of poetry.’ 
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Prayers ‘'To the Father of Heauen—To the Second Parsone—To the 
Holy Ghost.’ The first we present to our readers. 


A PRAVER TO THE FATHER OF HEAUEN. 


‘**O radiant Luminary of light interminable, 
Celestial Father, potenciall God of night, 
O Heauen and Earthe, O Lorde incomperable, 
Of all perfections the essenciall, most perfighte ; 
O Maker of mankind, that formd day and night, 
Whose power imperial comprehendeth euery place, 
Mine heart, my minde, my thought, my hole delight, 
Is after this lyfe to see thy glorious face. 


Whose magnificence is incomprehensible, 

Al arguments of reason which far doth excede; 
Whose deite doutles is indivisible, 

From whom al goodnes and vertue doth procede ; 
Of thy support al creatures have nede. 

Assist me, good Lord, and graunt me of thy grace 
To liue to thy pleasure in word, thought, and dede, 
And after this lyfe to see thy glorious face.” 


The unfortunate Eart or Surrey, so celebrated as an Amatory 
Poet, translated Ecclesiastes and certain Psalms—but, as they are long 
and unequal, we shall not present our readers with an extract from any 
portion of them. 

Sir Tuomas Wyat, who also flourished at the same period, put into 
‘Englishe Meter certayn Psalmes chosen out of the Psalter of David, 
commonlye called the vii Penytentiall Psalmes.’ From these we only 
make one brief extract, by which the reader will be enabled to form a 
judgment of the execution of the whole. 


‘¢ Lord, heare my praier, and let my crye passe 
Unto thee, Lord, without impediment ; 
Do not from me tourne thy mercyful face, 
Unto myselfe leauynge my gouernment : 
In time of trouble and adversytye, 
Inclyne unto me thyne ear and thyne entente.” 


Such were the principal Poets who struck the Harp of Zion in Eng- 
land, previous to the reign of Elizabeth. Their works were charac- 
terized by the defects of their age, and the two hundred years, which 
this period comprehends, offer but few poetic gems worthy of present- 
ing to the admirers of Sacred Poesy. 

The next e2ra commences with the immortal Epmunp Spenser, the 
most fanciful of English Poets, whose ‘ Fairy Queen’ still reigns su- 
preme, notwithstanding its tedious allegory. He has, however, stronger 
and more pleasing claims on our attention, as the author of some of the 
finest religious poetry in our language. His Hymns of Heavenly Love 
and of Heavenly Beauty abound with the most splendid thoughts and 
sublime imagery, clothed in language worthy of so ennobling a theme ; 
and, although it is probable that they have not at any time excited so 
intense an interest as his imaginative verses, yet they deserve, (if con- 
sidered merely as Poems,) an equal share of praise, and, we think, 
cannot fail to elicit from every reader the warmest feelings of admira- 
tion towards the lofty genius that composed them. We select the fol- 
lowing stanzas from the first-named, regretting that our limited space 
precludes the possibility of giving the whole. 
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p AN HYMNE OF HEAVENLY LOVE. 


* Love! lift me up upon thy golden wings 
From this base world unto thy Heavens hight, 
Where I may see those admirable things 
Which there thou workest by thy soveraine might, 
Farre above feeble reach of earthly sight, 
That I thereof an heavenly Hymne may sing 
Unto the God of love, high Heaven’s King. 
®, aod) weer me 91h) (2 


Before this world’s great frame, in which al things 
Are now contained, found any being, place, 

Ere flitting Time could wag his eyas wings 

About that mighty bound which doth embrace 

The rolling spheres, and parts their houres by space, 
That High Eternal Powre which now doth move 

In all these things, moved in it selfe by love. 


It loved itselfe, because itselfe was faire, 
(For faire is loved) and of itselfe begot, 
Like to itselfe, his eldest Sonne and Heire, 
Eternall, pure, and void of sinfull blot, 
The firstling of his joy, in whom no jot 


ry Of Loves dislikes or pride was to be found, 
ng Whome He therefore with equall honour crownd. 
ny 
With him he raignd before all time prescribed 
to In endlesse glory and immortall might, 
d Together with that Third from them derived, 
1 “ Most wise, most holy, most almightie spright; 
~ Whose kingdomes throne no thoughts of earthly wight 


Can comprehend, much lesse my trembling verse 
With equall words can hope it to reherse. 


Yet O, most blessed Spirit! pure Lampe of Light, 
Eternall Spring of Grace, col Wisedom trew, 
Vouchsafe to shed into my barren spright 

Some little drop of thy celestiall dew, 

That may my rymes with sweet infuse embrew, 
And give me words equall unto my thought 

To tell the marveiles by thy mercie wrought. 


ng- - © heats . 2) ee. *H)% 
‘ac- To them* the Heavens illimitable height 
ich (Not this round Heaven, which we from hence behold 
nt- Adornd with thousand Lamps of burning light, 
And with ten thousand gemmes of shyning gold) 
the He gave as their inheritance to hold, 
pan That they — serve him in eternall blis, 
ger And be partakers of those joyes of his. 
the There they in their trinall triplicities 
ove About Him wait, and on His will depend, 
and Either with nimble wings to cut the skies, 
ne; When He them on His messages doth send, 
| 80 Or His owne dread Presence to attend ;— 
wun Where they behold the glorie of His Light, 
1 And caroll hymnes of Love both day and night. 
’ 
jira- Both day and night is unto them all one, 
fol- For He His beames doth unto them extend; 
pace 


* The Angels. 
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The Darknesse there appeareth never none, 

Ne hath their day, ne hath their blisse an end: 
But there their termelesse time in pleasure spend ; 
Ne ever should their happinesse decay, 

Had not they dard their Lord to disobay.” 


» . * * * * * 


In the same admirable strain the inspired poet goes on to depict the 
sufferings of our Redeemer, and concludes the Hymn by the following 
impressive adjuration to the reader :— 


“ Then let thy flinty hart that feels no paine 
Empierced be with pittifull remorse, 

And let thy bowels bleede in every vaine 

At sight of His most sacred heavenly corse, 

So torne and mangled with malicious forse ; 

And let thy soule, whose sins His sorrows wrought, 
Melt into teares and grone in grieved thought. 


With sence whereof, whilest so thy softened spirit 
Is inly toucht and humbled with meeke zeale 
Through meditation of his endlesse merit, 

Lift up thy mind to th’ Author of thy weale, 

And to His soveraine mercie doe appeale: 

Learne Him to love that loved thee so deare, 

And in thy brest his blessed image beare. 


With all thy hart, with all thy soule and mind, 
Though must Him love, and His beheastes embrace ; 
All other Loves with which the world doth blind, 
Weake fancies, and stirre up affections base, 

Thou must renounce and utterly displace, 

And give thyselfe unto Him full and free, 

That full and freely gave Himselfe to thee. 


Then shalt thou feele thy spirit so possessed, 
And ravisht with devouring great desire 

Of His dear selfe, that shall thy feeble breast 
Inflame with Love, and set thee all on fire 
With burning zeale —— every part entire, 
That in no earthly thing thou shalt delight 
But in His sweet and amiable sight. 


Thenceforth all world’s desire will in thee dye, 

And all Earthe’s Glorie on which men do gaze 
Seeme durt and dross in thy pure-sighted eye, 
Compard to that celestiall beauties blaze 

Whose glorious beames all fleshly sense doth daze* 
With admiration of their passing light, 

Blinding the eyes and lumining the sprite. 


Then shall thy ravisht soul inspired bee 

With heavenly thoughts faire above humane skil, 
And thy bright radiant eyes shall plainely see 
Th’ Idee of His pure glorie present still 

Before thy face, that all thy spirits shall fill 

With sweet enragement of celestial] Love, 
Kindled thro’ sight of those faire things above.” 


* Dazzle. 
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Of Sir Purp Siwney, that true pattern of a perfect gentleman, who, 
to the accomplishments of a scholar and a courtier, and the romantic 
gallantry of a Preux Chevalier, united a fervency of devotion which 
the modern fine gentleman affects to consider derogatory to his rank 
and fashion, and whose example incontestably proves that religious 
feeling, so far from being incompatible with those qualities, is caleu- 
lated to add to their lustre, and to confer on them a dignity which they 
could only derive from such a source, it is difficult to speak in such 
terms as belong not to the most extravagant panegyric. 

His sister, whose name is associated with his own in all his literary 
productions, appears to have shared with him those qualities which 
were more peculiarly suited to her sex, and to have been also endued 
with no common genius. A Version of the Psalms, the joint produc- 
tion of this noble pair, which had hitherto remained in manuscript, has 
been lately published; and so elegant and spirited are the tone and style 
in which it is written, that we cannot but wonder that it was suffered 
to remain so long in obscurity. We select two of these Psalms in proof 
of the opinion which we have offered, and we also add a third, in illus- 
tration of the quaint manner, which, in a greater or less degree, in- 
fected all the compositions of the age. 

Psaum XLVIII. The folk of Abraham’s God to frend; 

Hee, greatest Prince, greate princes 

gaines, 
Princes, the shields that earth defend. 


All people, to Jehovah bring 

A glad applause of clapping hands; 
To God a song of triumph sings 

Who high and highlie feared, stands, 
Of all the Earth sole ruling King. 


Psatm XCIII. 


Clothed with state, and girt with might, 





From whose almightie grace it growes 
That nations, by our power opprest, 

On foote on humbied countries goes, 
Who Jacob’s honor loved best, 

An heritage for us hath chose. 


There past hee by: hark, how did ring 
Harmonious aire with trumpett’s 
sound; 
Praise, praise our God: praise, praise 
our King, 
Kings of the World, your Judgments 
sound, 
With skilfull tunes his praises sing. 


On sacred throne, not knowing end, 
For God the King of Kingdoms 
raignes, 


Monarck-like Jehova raignes; 

He who Earthes foundations pight,* 
Pight at first, and yet sustaines. 
He whose stable throne disdaines 

Motions shock and ages flight: 

He who endles one remaines, 
One, the same, in changelesse plight. 


Rivers, yea, though rivers rore, 
Roring though sea-billowes rise; 
Vex the deepe, and breake the shore, 
Stronger are thou, Lord of skies. 
Firme and true thy promise lies, 

Now and still as heretofore; 
Holy worshipp never dies 
In thy Howse, where we adore. 


The following affords an instance of an Acrostic Psalm, and we 


therefore give it as a curiosity : 


P raise him that aye 
R emaines the same: 
A ll tongues display 
J ehovah’s fame. 

S ing all that share 
T his earthly ball, 


H is mercies are 
Exposed to all: 

L ike as the word 
O nce he doth give, 
R old in reeord 

D oth tyme outlyve. 


* Pitched. 
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Sir Watter Rateicu inherited much of the gallant spirit and lite- 
rary talent of Sidney; but the unfortunate circumstances of his life 
have cast a melancholy shade over his memory, which, however, serves 
only to deepen the interest naturally felt in whatever relates to so la- 
mented a victim of state policy and intrigues. Many charming effu- 
sions of his Muse, which evince firstrate poetical talent, are to be met 
with, scattered through the publications of his time; these have been 
collected and published, together with choice selections from the best 
productions of his less known contemporaries, in a neat little volume, 
entitled ‘ Specimens of the Earlier English Poets,’ from which we have 
extracted the following beautiful Hymn, which is equally creditable to 
the piety and poetical powers of its author; 


** Rise, O my Soul, with thy desires to Heaven, 
And with divinest Contemplation, use 
Thy time, where Time’s Eternity is given, 
And let vain thoughts no more thy thoughts abuse ; 
But down in darkness let them lie; 
So live thy better, let thy worse thoughts die ! 


And thou, my soul, inspired with holy flame, 
View and review with most regardfull eye 
That holy cross whence thy Salvation came, 
On which thy Saviour and thy sin did die! 
For in that sacred object is much pleasure, 
And in that Saviour is my life, my treasure. 


To thee, O Jesu, I direct my eyes, 
To thee my hands, to thee my humble knees ; 
To thee my heart shall offer sacrifice, 
To thee my thoughts, who my thoughts only sees : 
To thee Bren myself and all I give; 
To thee I die, to thee I only live. 


The following elegant paraphrase of the wellknown and universally 
admired Dialogue between Horace and Lydia is so beautifully and ap- 
propriately turned, that we cannot refrain from extracting it. 


A DIALOGUE BETWIXT GOD AND THE SOUL. 





Sout. 
‘* Whilst my Soul’s Eye beheld no 
light, 
But what streamed from thy gracious 
sight, 
To me the World’s greatest King 
Seemed but a little vulgar thing. 


Gop. 
Whilst thou provdst true, and that in 
thee 
I could glass all my Deity; 
How glad did I from Heaven depart, 
To find a lodging in thy heart! 


Sou. 
Now Fame and Greatness bear the 


sway, 
(’T is they that hold my prison’s key) 


For whom my Soul would die, might 
she 
Leave them her immortality. 


Gop. 
I and some few pure souls conspire, 
And burn both in a mutual fire, 
For whom I’d die once more, ere they 
Should miss of Heaven’s eternal day. 


Sou. 
But, Lord, what if I turn again, 
And with an adamantine Chain 
Lock me to thee? What if I chase 
The world away to give thee place ? 


Gop. 
Then though these Souls in whom I joy 
Are Seraphim, thou but a toy, 
A foolish toy, yet once more I 
—— with thee live, and for thee 
ie!’ 
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Josuua SitvesTer, surnamed by his contemporaries ‘The Silver- 
tongued,’ is well known as the translator of ‘ Du Bartas’ Weeks and 
Works,’ and by the ridicule which Dryden cast upon him, which has 
condemned him to an obscurity and contempt by no means merited. 
The following stanzas from his Poem, entitled ‘ All is not Gold that 
Glitters,’ contain good thoughts, happily but quaintly expressed : 


TO RELIGION. 


“ Religion, O thou life of life, The proud their pride, the false their 
How worldlings, that prophane thee fraud, 
rife, The thief his theft, her filth the bawd, 
Can wrest thee to their appetites! The impudent his impudence. 
How Princes, who their Power deny, 
Pretend thee for their Tyranny, Ambition under thee aspires, 


And people, for their false delights! And Avarice under thee desires, 
Sloth under thee her ease assumes, 


Under thy sacred name, all over, Lux under thee all overflows, 
The vicious all their vices cover, Wrath under thee outrageous grows, 
The insolent their insolence, All Evil under thee presumes.” 


Drayton, the author of that. celebrated Poem, ‘The Polyolbion,’ 
wrote three Divine Poems, entitled ‘ Noah’s Flood’—* Moses, his Birth 
and Miracles, in Three Books’—and ‘ David and Goliath.’ There are 
very few lines in all three that are not to be greatly admired for their 
strength and sublimity ; but, as our space is limited, we must content 
ourselves with merely extracting the following invocation at the com- 
mencement of the first poem: 


* O let that glorious Angel which since kept 
That gorgeous Eden where once Adam slept, 
When tempting Eve was taken from his side, 
Let him, great God, not only be my guide, 

But with his fiery faulchion still be nigh 

To keep affliction far from me, that I 

With a free soul thy wondrous works may show, 
When like that Deluge shall thy numbers flow, 
Telling the state wherein this Earth then stood 
The giant race, the universal flood.” 


Drayton was born a poet ;—for we are informed by his biographers, 
that, in his youth, he discovered a propensity to read poetry, and was 
anxious to know ‘ what kind of creatures poets were;’ and, even on 
his coming to College, it is said he importuned his tutor, if possible, 
‘to make him a poet.’ 

Sir Joun Davies’ Poems are distinguished by great intellect and 
beauty. Campbell facetiously observes, that ‘Sir John Davies wrote, 
at twentyfive years of age, a Poem on ‘ The Immortality of the Soul;’ 
and at fiftytwo, when he was a Judge and a Statesman, another on 
‘The Art of Dancing.’ 

Contemporary with this celebrated individual, was the accomplished 
Sir Henry Worron, likewise a statesman, but who, towards the 
close of his life, took Deacon’s Orders, and was nominated Provost of 
Eton. His mind appears, from many of his writings, to have been 
deeply imbued with religious feelings, as the pious strain of the fol- 
lowing poetic effusion will evince :— 
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A MEDITATION. 


“0, thon great Power! in whom we Was worlds of seas to quench thine 
move, ire, 
By whom we live, to whom we die, 0, precious ransom, which once paid, 
Behold me through thy tears of love, | That conswmmatum est was said. 
Whilst on this Couch of ‘Tears I lie; 
And cleanse my sordid soul within And said by him that said no more, 
By thy Christ’s blood, the bath of sin. But sealed it with his sacred breath, 
Thou then that has dispurged our score, 


No hallowed oils, no gums I need, And dying, wert the death of death; 
No new-born drams of purging fire; Be now, whilst on thy name we call, 
One rosy drop from David’s se Our life, our strength, our joy, our all.” 


Dr Joseru Hatt, Bisnor or Exeter anp Norwicu, better known 
to the world by his Satires, than by his Sacred Poetry, wrote one or 
two anthems for his Cathedral of Exeter,—the following possesses 
great imaginative scope, and also much power of versification. 


‘‘ Lord, what am I? a worm, dust, vapour, nothing, 
What is my life? a dream, a daily dying. 

What is my flesh? my soul’s uneasy clothing. 
What is my time? a minute ever flying. 

My time, my flesh, my life, and I, 

What are we, Lord, but vanity? 


Where am I, Lord? downe in a vale of Death. 
What is my trade? sin, my dear God offending. 

My sport sin too—my stay, a puffe of breath; 
What end of sin? Hell’s horrour never ending. 

My way, my trade, sport, stay, and place, 

Help up to make up my dolefull case. 


Lord, what art Thou? pure life, power, beauty, bliss. 
Where dwell’st Thou? up above in perfect light. 
What is thy time? Eternity it is. 
What State? attendance of each glorious Sp’rit. 
Thyself, thy place, thy dayes, thy state, 
Pass all the thoughts of powers to create. 


How shall I reach Thee, Lord? oh, soar above, 
Ambitious soul; ‘but which way should I flie ? 
Thou, Lord, art way and end; what wings have 1? 
Aspiring thoughts, of faith, of hope, of love, 
Oh, let these wings that way alone 
Present me to thy blissful Throne.” 


Joun Donne, that poet of this distinguished wra, who combined 
beauty, fancy, and playfulness, penned many short sacred pieces, from 
which we select the following as peculiarly characteristie of his style, 
and of the age in which he flourished: 


“Tam a little world made cunningly 

Of Elements and an angelic spright, 

But black sin hath betrayed to endless night 

Thy world’s both parts, and, oh, both parts must die. 
You which beyond that Heav’n which was most high 
Have found new spheres, and of new land can write, 
Pour new seas in mine eyes, that so I might 

Drown my world with my weeping earnestly; 

Or wash it, if it must be drowned no more. 

But, oh, it must be burnt, alas! the fire : 
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Of lust and envy burnt it heretofore, 

And made it fouler: let their flames retire, 

And burn me, O Lord, with a fiery zeal 

Of thee and thy house, which doth in eating heal.” 


He was the leading versifier of that metaphysical school, who con- 
trived to bury the happiest thoughts beneath an obscurity and laboured 
quaintness of expression which it is often difficult to penetrate. 

The admirable and glorious Ben Jonson, amid the varied stores of 
his literary acquisitions (in which he was inferiour to none, even in this 
learned age), did not entirely neglect the cultivation of the Sacred 
Muse. Three of his pieces are distinguished in his works by the 
title, Poems of Devotion; they exhibit, however, but few traces of that 
vigorous genius which so preéminently characterizes his Plays, and of 
that ease and elegance which many of his Songs and Lyrical Effusions 
display in as high a degree as any to be found in our language. Pure 
strength of thought, clothed in simple but powerful language, and 
adorned with an unambitious rhyme, form the distinguished features of 
most of the compositions of this learned writer. 

The brilliant succession of Geniuses, to which this age gave birth, 
bears ample testimony to the beneficial influence exercised over the hu- 
man mind by the Reformation. Exalted by areligion, the doctrines of 
which were made known to the people in their own language, the 
latent powers of the mind were awakened—it burst through the tram- 
mels in which errour and superstition had so long bound it,—and, 
drinking deep of the pure fountain of truth, poured forth its energies, 
and exhibited some of the noblest examples of manly intellect and culti- 
vated taste. 

Georce Sanpys commences the third epoch, so prolific in Puritan 
Poetry. He is known to the world as the translator of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. His Divine Poems are in one volume, and consist of A Para- 
phrase upon Job—A Paraphrase upon the Psalmes of David—A Para- 
phrase upon Ecclesiastes—A Paraphrase upon the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah, together with several minor Paraphrases—and Christ’s Pas- 
sion, a Tragedie, which is accompanied with nearly as many pages of 
Annotations as the Tragedy consists of itself. The poetry of Sandys 
is tinged very strongly with the affectation and outlandish conceits so 
characteristic of the Puritan Poets of his time, notwithstanding that 
many of his Paraphrases are highly poetic, and betoken a genius, 
though not capable of appreciating what was correct according to the 
rules of taste, yet deserving of eminence among those names to whom 
we are indebted for Sacred Poesy. 


PSALM CVIII. 


‘* My thoughts the Lord their object O heare us, who thy aide implore, 
make And with thy owne right hand defend; 
Before the ruddy morning spring, To thy beloved succour send. 
My glory of his praise shall sing : God, by his sanctitie, thus swore 
pe * my lute! my harp, awake! I, Succoth’s valley will divide, 
While I to all the world rehearse In Sichem’s spoils be magnified. 
His praises in a living verse. 
Manasseh, Gilead, both are mine; 
Thy mercy (O, how great!) extends Ephraim, my strength, in battaile 
bove the starry firmament, bold: 





Still unto tender pity bent; 

Thy truth the soaring cloud transcends; 
Thy head, above the heavens erect, 
Thy glory on the earth reflect. 


Thou, Judah, shalt my scepter hold, 
I will triumph o’re Palestine, 

Base servitude shall Moab waste; 

O’re Edom I my shooe will cast, 
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Who will our forward troops direct 
To Rabbah, strongly fortifi’d; 
Or into sandy Edom guide? 

Lord! wilt not thou, that didst reject, 
Nor wouldst before our armies goe, 
Now lead our host against the foe? 


When death and horrour most affright, 


Of precisely the same school was 
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Doe thou our troubled souls sustaine; 
For, O, the helpe of wan is vaine; 
Lead, and we valiantly shall fight. 
Thy feet our foes shall trample 
downe, 
Thy hands our browes with conquest 
crowne.” 


Grorce Hersert. According to 


Izaac Walton, he was so popular in his time, that no less than ten thou- 
sand copies of his Poems were sold; a fact which speaks more for the 


piety than the good taste of the age. 
following specimen: 


From his Temple, we select the 


DISCIPLINE. 


“Throw away thy rod, 

‘Throw away thy wrath. 
O my God, 

Take the gentle path. 


For my heart’s desire 
With thine is bent; 

I aspire 
To a full consent. 


Nota word or look 
I affect to own, 

But by bock, 
And thy book alone. 


Though I fail, I weep, 

Though | halt in pace, 
Yet I creep 

To the throne of grace. 


Then let wrath remove ; 

Love will do the deed, 
For with love 

Strong hearts will bleed. 


Love is swift of foot, 

Love’s a man of war, 
And can shoot, 

And can hit from far! 


Who can ’scape his bow? 

That which wrought on thee, 
Brought thee low, 

Needs must work on me. 


Throw away thy rod, 

Though man frailties hath ; 
Thou art God, 

Throw away thy wrath.” 


The Ear or Stircinc, whose songs and madrigals have innume- 
rable beauties scattered throughout them, wrote a long, heavy, religious 
poem, entitled Doomesday, in which there is but little to admire, and 
scarcely any portion of it worth extracting. 

Drummond or HAWTHORNDEN, one of the most beautiful poets that 
Scotland ever produced, whose exquisite feeling and tasteful imagery will 
cause his works to be read with delight, composed no inconsiderable 
portion of a magnificent poem, entitled The Shadow of the Judgment, 
together with many Hymns and Minor Poems on Sacred Subjects, 
fraught with sweetness and true piety. ‘The following is one among 
those alluded to:— 


HYMN FOR WEDNESDAY. 


“ O holy God of heavenly frame, That thou might’st by a certain bound 





Who mak’st the pole’s wide center 
bright, 
And paint’st the same with shining 
flame, 
Adorning it with beauteous light; 


Who framing on the fourth of days, 
The fiery Chariot of the Sun, 
Appoint’st the Moon her changing 
rays, 
And orbs in which the planets run. 


*T' wixt night and day division make ; 

And that some sure sign might be 
found 

To show where months beginning 
take. 


Men’s hearts with lightsome splendour 


bless, 
Wipe from their minds polluting spots; 


Dissolve the bond of guiltiness, 


Throw down the heaps of sinful blots.” 
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Gites AND Putneas Fi.etcHer were two extraordinary brothers, to 
whose poetry there is little doubt that Milton was indebted for some of 
his finest passages. Headly, that amiable man and excellent commen- 
tator, who has bestowed more attention than any modern critic on the 
works of ‘Tne Fietcuers, pronounces The Christ’s Victory (written 
by Girzs) to be a ‘rich and picturesque poem.’ In this opinion we 
conceive all who have read it will agree. It is divided thus: Christ’s 
victory in Heaven—Christ’s Triumph on Earth—Christ’s Triumph 
over Death—Christ’s Triumph after Death. To give the reader a just 
idea of the poem would require a much larger space than we can afford; 
we, therefore, refer him to the volume, and pass on to Puineas, who is 
known to all by his magnificent and highly curious poem, ‘The Purple 
Island; this, which is anatomy and poesy united, is but a small por- 
tion of his labours in the field of poetry. 

Sir Joun Beaumont, brother of Francis, the dramatic colleague of 
FLeTcHeER, is worthy of notice as having written some Sacred Poems, 
which are deserving of being better known: at the conclusion of An 
Ode of the Blessed Trinitie, after mentioning ‘the Three in One,’ he 
thus beautifully concludes : 


“ Stay, stay, Parnassian girle, But now thou may’st perceiue 
Hear thy descriptions faint, The weaknesse of thy wings, 
Thou humane shapes can’st paint, And that thy noblest strings 
And can’st compare to pearle To muddy objects cleaue ; 
White teeth, and speak of lips which Then praise with humble silence hea- 
rubies taint, venly things, 
Resembling beauteous eies to orbs that And what is more than this, to still 
swiftly whirl. Devotion leaue.” 


That ‘voluminous Saint,’ as Campbell calls Francts QuaRLEs, was 
one of the most popular writers of this period. His Emblems contain 
the best specimens of his Sacred Poetry, from which, as they cannot be 
clearly understood without the illustrative plates, and are, moreover, in 
the possession of many readers of religious verse, we conceive it would 
be needless to make any selections. 

Equally voluminous was his successor, the celebrated Ricuarp Bax- 
TER, who formed himself confessedly on the model of Herssrt and 
Sanpys; he retains much of his popularity, even to the present day. 
Drs Barrow and Johnson were great admirers of his writings: his 
Poems, although disfigured with quaintness, bear marks of that strong 
mind and fervent piety so visible throughout the pages of his other pro- 
ductions. 


THE EXIT. 


** My Soul, go boldly forth, Mortal men’s story; 
Forsake this sinful earth ; Look up by Faith, and see 
What hath it been to thee Sure joyful glory. 
But pain and sorrow, . * * . 
And think’st thou it will be Look up tow’rds Heaven, and see 
Better tomorrow ? How vast those regions be, 
Where blessed spirits dwell, 
Love not this darksome womb How pure and lightful: 
Nor yet a gilded tomb, But earth is near to Hell; 
Though on it written be How dark and frightful!” 


This fine poem, which consists of thirtyone stanzas, concludes thus 
beautifully: — 
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* Lord Jesus, take my spirit, For thou hast sought it; 
I trust thy Love and Merit; This soul in safety keep, 
Take home this wand’ring sheep, For thou hast bought it.” 


Hantneron, the celebrated author of The Castara, a volume of poems 
filled with imagination, tenderness, and elegance, has devoted the last 
portion of it to moral and religious contemplation: some of these effu- 
sions possess the simplicity and fervour of true piety in an eminent de- 
gree, and must have been the offspring of a mind highly cultivated and 
religious : the three last verses of the last Poem in his works we pre- 
sent the reader, whose admiration, we think, will equal ours. 


‘* My God! if ’tis thy great decree To think this breathlesse body must 

That this must the last moment be Become a loathsome heape of dust, 
Wherein I breathe this ayre, And nere again appeare ? 

My heart obeyes, joyed to retreate 

From the false favours of the great For in the fire when ore is tryed, 
And treachery of the faire. And by that torment purified, 


Do we deplore the losse? 
When Thou shalt please this soul t? And when thou shalt my soule refine, 
enthrowne That it thereby may purer shine, 
Above impure corruption, Shall I grieve for the drosse?”’ 
What should I grieve or feare, 


The sweetest Songwriter of his age was Herrick, to whom the mo- 
derns are indebted as well for style as for ideas, both of which they 
have remorselessly pillaged from him; he wrote but little Sacred 
Poesy, which we regret, although it is by no means equal to his lighter 
productious. 


HIS SAVIOUR’S WORDS GOING TO THE CROSS. 


‘“‘ Have, have ye no regard, all ye The myrrh, the gall, the vinegar; 

Who pass this way, to pity me, 

Who am a man of misery? For Christ, your loving Saviour, hath 
Drunk of the wine of God’s fierce 

A man both bruised, and broke, and wrath; 

one Only there’s left a little froth, 

Who suffers not here for my own 

But for my friends’ transgression! Less for to taste than for to show 
What bitter cups had been your due, 

Ah, Sion’s daughters! do not fear Had he not drunk them up for you.” 


The cross, the cords, the nail, the spear, 


Crasnaw united, with wonderful felicity, strength of thought and 
beauty of imagination. Pope having purloined some of his best images, 
declared that poor Crashaw was unworthy of notice, hoping, no doubt, 
to prevent the detection of his little depredations on premises deserted 
and abandoned by his own contrivance. He wrote Steps to the Tem- 
ple, being, for the most part, Epigrams on several passages in the New 
‘Testament: he translated Marino’s Sospetto d’Herode, and composed a 
variety of Hymns and other sacred poetry. Many of his pieces, al- 
though tinged with affectation, are still to be greatly admired, and de- 
serve to be rescued from the oblivion into which they have unjustly 
fallen. Of his Paraphrases, we deem that of the 137th Psalm to abound 
in pathos and poetic beauty. 


‘On the proud banks of great Euphrates’ flood, 
There we sat, and there we wept; 

Our harps that now no music understood, 
Nodding, on the willows slept; 
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While wnappy captiv’d we, 
Lovely Sion, thought on thee! 


They, they that snatched us from our country’s breast, 
Would have a song carved to their ears 
In Hebrew numbers, then; O cruel jest! 
When harps and hearts were drowned in tears. 
Come, they cried, come sing and play 
One of Sion’s songs to day. 


Sing! Play! to whom, ah! shall we sing or play, 
If not, Jerusalem, to thee? 

Ah, thee, Jerusalem! Ah! sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 

Of music’s dainty touch, than I 

The music of thy memory! 


Which, when I lose, oh! may at once my tongue 
Lose this same busy speaking art; 
ee her vocal arteries unstrung, 
© more acquainted with my heart. 
On my dry palate’s roof to rest, 
A withered leaf, and idle guest! 


No, no; thy good, Sion, alone must crown 
The head of all my hope-nurst joys; 

But, Edom, cruel thou! thou cry’dst down, down: 
Sink, Sion, down, and never rise: 

Her falling thou didst urge and thrust, 

And haste to dash her into dust. 


Dost laugh? proud Babel’s daughter! do, laugh on, 
Till thy ruin teach thee tears, 

E’en such as these, laugh, till a venging throng 
Of woes too late do rouse thy fears, 

Laugh till thy children’s bleeding bones 

Weep precious tears upon the stones !”” 


This wra, so fertile in Sacred Poetry, closes with ‘The Master 
Genius’—the sublime, we had almost said the divine—Muxron; al- 
though such was the degenerate taste of the times in which he lived, 
that the crude and unequal compositions of several of his contempora- 
ries completely eclipsed the fame that was justly due to his transcend- 
ent merits. Posterity, however, has done justice to the grandeur of his 
conceptions, and the sustained majesty of his language, which ap- 
proaches, as nearly as we can conceive anything human, to the fer- 
vency of inspiration. 

To the poetry of the age, through which we have conducted our read- 
ers, it would be difficult to assign any general character. We meet, 
throughout, the most brilliant ideas clothed in affectation, quaintness, 
and obscurity; a few, however, rose superiour to the vices of the age, and 
in return were doomed to remain unnoticed by their contemporaries, 
and to receive instead, the applause and homage of posterity. 

The times were favourable to the production of genius, but the un- 
settled state of public affairs called it off to scenes of tumult, or the field 
of controversy, where these ‘ warring spirits’ were so occupied with 
reply and rejoinder, that they were thus prevented from paying their 


court with becoming assiduity to the milder beauties of the Sacred 
Muse. 
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We come now to the fourth era, in which WaLtER, who will ever be 
admired for the sweetness of his numbers, in his declining years com- 
posed afew Sacred Poems ; he then looked upon the time past with the 
sentiments which his great predecessor Petrarch bequeathed to posterity 
upon his review of the amatory poetry which has given him immor- 
tality. Six short cantos of a poem entitled ‘Of Divine Love,’ two 
also ‘Of the Fear of God,’ and two ‘Of Divine Poesy,’ comprise 
nearly the whole of Waller’s attempts in this department. As might be 
guessed, they are greatly inferiour to his amatory effusions. 

Of the great DrypEn, whose works are in every hand, we have to 
regret that we can find but one sacred effusion proceeding from his 
pen, with which, without further preface, we present the reader, ob- 
serving, at the same time, that it possesses that majesty and harmony, 
so distinguishable in his poetry. 


VENT CREATOR SPIRITUS. 





* Creator Spirit! by whose aid 
The world’s foundations first were laid, 
Come visit every pious mind; 
Come pour the joys on human kind; 
From sin and sorrow set us free, 
And make thy temples worthy thee. 

O source of uncreated Light, 
The Father’s promised Paraclete! 
Thrice Holy Fount, thrice Holy Fire, 
Our hearts with heavenly love inspire; 
Come, and thy sacred unction bring 
To sanctify us, while we sing. 

Plenteous of grace, descend from 

high, 
Rich in thy sevenfold energy! 
Thou strength of his Almighty hand, 
Whose power does heaven and earth 
command, 

Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 
Who dost the gift of tongues dispense, 
And crown’st thy gift with eloquence! 


Refine and purge our earthly parts; 
But, oh, inflame and fire our hearts! 
Our frailties help, our vice controul, 
Submit the senses to the soul; 

And when rebellious they are grown, 
Then lay thy hand, and hold ’em down. 
Chase from our minds the infernal 
foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect, and guide us in the way. 

Make us eternal truths receive, 
And practise all that we believe: 
Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father, and the Son, by thee. 

Immortal honour, endless fame, 
Attend th’ Almighty Father’s name: 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man’s redemption died: 
And equal adoration be, 
Eternal Paraclete ! to thee.” 


Wentwortn Ditton, Eart or Roscommon, was decidedly a man of 


great poetic genius. 


It is not saying too much to affirm, that Lord 


Roscommon’s Paraphrase of the One Hundred and Forty-eighth Psalm 
is the finest that ever was written, but the reader shall judge for him- 


self. 


*O azare vaults! O crystal sky! 

The world’s transparent canopy, 
Break your long silence, and let mortals know 
With what contempt ye look on things below. 


Winged squadrons of the God of war, 

Who conquer wheresoe’er you are, 
Let echoing anthems make his praises known, 
On earth his footstool, as in heav’n his throne. 


Great eye of all, whose glorious ray 

Rules the bright empire of the day, 
O praise his name, without whose purer light 
Thou hadst been hid in an abyss of night. 


Ye moon and planets, who dispense 
By God’s command your influence, 
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Resign to him, as your Creator, due, 
That veneration which men pay to you, 


Fairest as well as first of things, 

From whom all joy, all beauty springs, 
O praise th’ Almighty Ruler of the globe, 
Who useth thee for his imperial robe. 


Praise him, ye loud harmonious spheres, 

Whose sacred stamp all nature bears, 
Who did all forms from the wide chaos draw, 
And whose command is th’ universal law. 


Ye wat’ry mountains of the sky, 

And you so far above our eye, 
Vast ever-moving orbs, exalt his name, 
Who gave its being to your glorious frame. 


Ye dragons, whose contagious breath 
_ Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hissing into joyful songs, 
And praise your Maker with your forked tongues. 


Praise him, ye monsters of the deep, 

That in the sea’s vast bosom sleep, 
At whose command the foaming billows roar, 
Yet know their limits, tremble and adore. 


Ye mists and vapours, hail and snow, 
And you who through the concave blow, 
Swift executors of his holy word, 
Whirlwinds and tempests, praise th’ Almighty Lord. 


Mountains, who to your Maker’s view 

Seem less than mole-hills do to you, 
Remember how, when first Jehovah spoke, 
All heav’n was fire, and Sinai hid in smoke. 


Praise him, sweet offspring of the ground 

With heav’nly nectar yearly crowned ; 
And ye tall cedars, celebrate his praise, 
That in his temple sacred altars raise. 


Idle musicians of the spring, 

Whose only care ’s to love and sing, 
Fly through the world, and let your trembling throat 
Praise your Creator with the sweetest note. 


Praise him each savage furious beast, 
That on his stores do daily feast, 
And you tame beasts of the laborious plow, 
Your weary knees to your Creator bow. 


Majestic monarchs, mortal gods, 

Whose pow’r hath here no periods, 
May all attempts against your crown be vain, 
But still remember by whose pow’r you reign. 


Let the wide world his praises sing, 

Where Tagus and Euphrates spring, 
And from the Danube’s frosty banks to those 
Where from an unknown head great Nilus flows. 
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Y ou that dispose of all our lives, 

Praise him from whom your pow’r derives ; 
Be true and just like him, and fear his word, 
As much as malefactors do your sword. 


Praise him, old monuments of time ! 

O praise him in your youthful prime. 
Praise him, fair idols of our greedy sense, 
Exalt his name, sweet age of innocence. 


Jehovah’s name shall only last, 

When heaven and earth, and all is past; 
Nothing, great God, is to be found in thee 
But inconceivable eternity. 


Exalt, O Jacob’s sacred race, 

The God of gods, the God of grace, 
Who will above the stars your empire raise, 
And with his glory recompense your praise.” 


Having given the whole of the paraphrase, we have left ourselves no 
room to extract any portion of a short poem On the Day of Judgment, 
which is equally to be admired with the foregoing. The death of the 
poet we have so highly eulogized, deserves to be mentioned here: at 
the moment in which he expired, it is recorded that he uttered, with an 
energy of voice which expressed the most fervent devotion, two lines of 
his own Version of Dies Ire: 


** My God, my Father and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me in my end !” 


Pomrret, who possessed a pleasing and equal style of verse, wrote 
a few Pindaric Essays on sacred subjects, which contain many elevated 
ideas and glowing sentiments: in one of the Essays alluded to, entitled 
A Prospect of Death, is the following verse, which will give the reader 
a fair idea of the whole : 


** When to the margin of the grave we come, 
And scarce have one black painful hour to live, 
No hopes, no prospect of a kind reprieve, 

To stop our speedy passage to the tomb ; 

How moving and how mournful is the sight, 
How wonderous pitiful, how wonderous sad ! 
Where then is refuge, where comfort to be had, 
In the dark minutes of the dreadful night, 

To cheer our drooping souls for their amazing flight ? 
Feeble and languishing in bed we lie, 
Despairing to recover, void of rest, 

Wishing for death, and yet afraid to die ! 
Terrors and doubts distract our breast, 

With mighty agonies and mighty pains opprest.” 


Soon after this period, Sir Ricuarp Biackmore flourished; he is 
known to the poetic world, as being the eternal butt of all wits of his 
day, on account of the heaviness of his productions, among which his 
poem, The Creation, stands preéminent. 

Of a very opposite character to the preceding, was his contemporary, 
MatrHEw Prior: light, gay, and vivacious, it was not to be expected 
that he should pay his court with much assiduity to the sacred Muse. 
He has, however, left us a Paraphrase on the thirteenth chapter of the 
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first Epistle to the Corimthians, which is eminently beautiful; it com- 
mences thus :— 


CHARITY. 


Did sweeter sounds adorn my flowing tongue 

Than ever man pronounced or angels sung, 

Had I all knowledge, human and divine, 

That thought can reach, or science can define, 

And had I power to give that knowledge birth 

In all the speeches of the babbling earth ; 

Did Shadrach’s zeal my glowing breast inspire 

To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire, 

Or had I faith like that which Israel saw 

When Moses gave them Miracles and Law; 

Yet gracious Charity ! indulgent guest, 

Were not thy power exerted in my breast, 

Those speeches would send up unheeded prayer, 

That scorn of life would be but wild despair: 

A cymbal’s sound were better than my voice, 

My faith were form, my eloquence were noise. ”” 
* * * * 


PaRnNELL, the wellknown author of The Hermit, wrote several beau- 
tiful Paraphrases, and other Sacred Poems: they are, for the most 
part, too long to insert entire. 

Some of YatpENn’s Poems possess merit. His Hymn to the Morn- 
ing, and Paraphrase of the thirteenth chapter of Isaiah are the only 
ones which come within the scope of the present Sketch. We regret 
that we can give no more than one verse of the former; we therefore 
present our readers with the last, which we conceive to be the most 
effective : 

“ ¢ Let there be light !’ the great Creator said, 
His word the active child obeyed ; 
Night did her teeming womb disclose, 
And then the blushing Morn, its brightest offspring, rose. 
Awhile th’ Almighty wondering viewed, 
And then himself pronounced it good ; 
‘ With Night,’ said he, ‘ divide th’ imperial sway ; 
* Thou my first labour art, and thou shalt bless the Day.’ ”’ 


Of that celebrated poet and exemplary Christian, App1son, it is un- 
necessary to speak in terms of panegyric. With his most celebrated 
‘* Paraphrase”’ we present our readers, without any further comment 
than merely expressing our regret that our language has not been enrich- 
ed with a complete series of divine poems from the same sublime pen. 


PSALM XIX. 


The spacious firmament on high, While all the stars that round her burn, 

With all the blue ethereal sky And all the planets in their turn, 

And spangled heaven, a shining frame, Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

Their Great Original proclaim : And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

Th’ unwearied Sun from day to day 

Does his Creator’s power display, What though in solemn silence all 

And publishes to ev’ry land Move round this dark terrestrial ball ? 

The work of an Almighty hand. What though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 

Soon as the ev’ning shades prevail, In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

The Moon takes up the wondrous tale, And utter forth a glorious voice ; 

And nightly to the listening earth For ever singing, as they shine, 


Repeats the story of her birth ; ‘ THE HAND THAT MADE USIS8 DIVINE.’” 
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#a¥, the moral and instructive author of The Fables, deserves men- 
tion, on account of two of his poems, A Contemplation on Night, and A 
Thought on Eternity; the former of which concludes with the follow- 
ing beautiful lines :— 


‘** When the pure Soul is from the Body flown, 
No more shall Night’s alternate reign be known; 
The Sun no more shall rolling light bestow, 

But from th’ Almighty streams of glory flow. 

Oh! may some nobler thought my soul employ, 
Than empty, transient, sublunary joy! 

The Stars shall drop, the Sun shall lose his flame ; 
But thou, O God, for ever shine the same.” 


Contemporary with these beautiful poets, but as a versifier, superior 
to them all, was Pope: to descant on his merits is unnecessary. 

This ara embraces many of the most distinguished names in that 
bright galaxy of genius which procured for the age the proud title of 
*Augustan.’ Waller, Dryden, Addison, Pope, and many others, con- 
tributed to smooth our numbers and language to a degree that has not 
been excelled by the most elegant of modern versifiers; although, it 
must be confessed, that they lost much of the energy and strength 
which characterize the less laboured, but more forcible productions of 
their successors. 

The fifth period of English Sacred Poetry commences with Dr Warts, 
whose name occupies a high station among the writers of religious 
poetry, and who was equally celebrated as a Philosopher and a Divine. 
His works are too numerous and too well known to need either enume- 
ration or eulogy here. His Psalms and Hymns still deservedly main- 
tain their popularity; they are equally suitable to youth, manhood, and 
old age. Abounding in sweetness, simplicity, and pathos, they will, 
we have no doubt, descend to succeeding generations, who will, as 
justly as the present age, appreciate these fruits of genuine piety and 
exalted talent. 

Exizanetn Rowe possessed considerable talents, which she devoted 
to the best of all purposes, the promotion of religion and virtue ; the 
longest of her Poetical Works is 'The History of Joseph, besides which 
she wrote several Hymns. 

Pirt, the celebrated translator of Virgil, wrote many Paraphrases : 
they possess spirit and piety, but, each being too long for insertion 
here, we must refer the reader to his Works, should he be desirous of 
perusing what our limited space compels us to exclude. 

Tomson, the poet of Nature, whose descriptive poem, The Seasons, 
contains many passages which mark a mind imbued with pious as well 
as poetic feeling, wrote A Hymn to the Deity, which is generally sub- 
joined to his larger work. 

Contemporary with THomson was the most celebrated of modern 
Sacred Poets, Dr Younc. His Night Thoughts are too well known to 
our readers to need either extract or comment. Among his minor reli- 
gious poems are to be found many beauties. His Paraphrase upon part 
of The Book of Job teems with the magnificent imagery of the original. 
His Last Day is also extremely fine, and contains many highwrought 
passages, the offspring of a mind which, in many of its conceptions, 
approaches very nearly to the sublime. 

Harte, the biographer of Gustavus Adolphus, wrote many Divine 
Poems; also a Collection of Religious Poems, entitled The Amaranth: 
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they are for the most part long and very unequal, and but few parts are 
worth extracting for the reader’s perusal. 

Byrom, the author of that celebrated Pastoral, **My Time, oh ye Muses, 
was happily spent,’’ wrote many devotional pieces, the whole of which 
possess considerable ability ; some indeed would not suffer by compa- 
rison with Watts. We insert for our readers’ gratification one of his 
best poems, entitled 


A PENITENTIAL SOLILOQUY. 


What though no objects strike upon the sight! 
Thy sacred presence is an inward light; 

What though no sounds shall penetrate the ear! 
To list’ning thought the voice of truth is clear; 
Sincere devotion needs no outward shrine, 

The centre of an humble soul is thine. 


There may I worship, and there may’st thou place 
Thy seat of mercy and thy throne of grace; 

‘ Yea fix, if Christ my advocate appear,, 
The dread tribunal of thy justice there ; 
Let each vain thought, let each impure desire, 
Meet in thy wrath with a consuming fire. 


Whilst the kind rigours of a righteous doom 

All deadly filth of selfish pride comsume, 

Thou, Lord, canst raise, though punishing for sin, 
The joys of peaceful penitence within; 

Thy justice and thy mercy both are sweet, 

That make our sufferings and salvation meet. 


Befall me then whatever God shall please, 

His wounds are healing and his griefs give ease ; 
He, like a true physician of the soul, 

Applies the med’cine that may make it whole ; 
I’ll do, 1°11 suffer whatsoever he wills, 

I see his aim through all these transient ills. 


*T is to infuse a salutary grief, 

To fit the mind for absolute relief; 

That, purged from ev’ry false and finite love, 
Dead to the world, alive to things above, 

The soul may rise as in its first-formed youth, 
And worship God in spirit and in truth. 


The unfortunate and imprudent Boysr’s Poem of The Deity was 
highly praised by some of his contemporaries, especially by Fielding. 
‘** To write piously on such a theme,”’ says Southey, with his customary 
dogmatism and highchurch bigotry, ‘‘may expiate the presumption of 
the attempt, but cannot palliate the folly. ‘The perfect absurdity of this 
criticism must be obvious to all, and the extract, which we shall proceed 
to make, will convince our readers that there is no foundation for the as- 
sertion of the same critic, that ‘‘ Boyse’s Poems excite little pleasure, 
and impart no instruction.” 


WISDOM OF THE DEITY. 


O Thou, who, when the’ Almighty formed this all, 
Upheld the scale and weighed each balanced ball ; 
And as his hand completed each design, 
Numbered the work, and fixed the seal divine ! 

O Wisdom infinite! creation’s soul, 

Whose rays diffuse new lustre o’er the whole, 
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What tongues shall make thy charms celestial known ? 
What hand, fair goddess! paint thee but thy own? 
What though in Nature’s universal store 
Appear the wonders of almighty pow’r; 





Pow’r, unattended, terrour would inspire, 
Awed must we gaze, and comfortless admire. 
But when fair Wisdom joins in the design, 
The beauty of the whole result ’s divine ! 

Hence life acknowledges its glorious cause, 
And matter owns its great Disposer’s laws ; 
Hence in a thousand diff ’rent models wrought, 
Now fixed to quiet, now allied to thought; 
Hence flow the forms and properties of things, 
Hence rises harmony, and order springs ; 

Else, had the mass a shapeless chaos lay, 
Nor ever felt the dawn of Wisdom’s day! 

See how, associate, round their central Sun 
Their faithful rings the circling planets run ; 
Still equidistant, never yet too near, 

Exactly tracing their appointed sphere. 

Mark how the Moon our flying orb pursues, 
While from the Sun her monthly light renews, 
Breathes her wide influence on the world below, 
And bids the tides alternate ebb and flow. 

View how in course the constant seasons rise, 
Deform the earth, or beautify the skies : 

First, Spring advancing, with her flow’ry train ; 
Next, Summer’s hand, that spreads the sylvan scene ; 
Then, Autumn, with her yellow harvests crowned, 
And trembling Winter close the annual round. 
The vegetable tribes observant trace, 

From the tall cedar to the creeping grass ; 


The chain of animated bein 
From the small reptile to th 


s scale, 
enormous whale ; 


From the strong eagle stooping through the skies, 
To the low insect that escapes thy eyes! 

And see, if see thou canst, in ev’ry frame, 
Eternal Wisdom shine confessed the same : 

As proper organs to the least assigned, 

As proper means to propagate the kind, 

As just the structure, and as wise the plan, 

As in this lord of all—debating man! 


To the pen of Samvet Wes ey, brother to the celebrated Joun Wes- 
LEY, we are indebted for one of the sweetest pieces of Sacred Lyrical 


Poetry our language can boast. 


‘The morning flowers display their 
sweets, 
And gay their silken leaves unfold, 
As careless of the noontide heats, 
And fearless of the evening cold. 


Nipt by the wind’s untimely blast, 
Parched by the sun’s directer ray, 
The momentary glories waste, 
The shortlived beauties die away. 


So blooms the human face divine, 
When youth its pride of beauty 
shows; 
Fairer than Spring the colours shine, 
And sweeter than the newblown rose. 


But worn by slowly rolling years, 
Or broke by sickness ina day, 
The fading glory disappears, 
The shortlived beauties die away. 


Yet these, new-rising from the tomb, 
With lustre brighter far shall shine ; 

(If goodness in the life did bloom) 
Safe from diseases and decline. 


Let sickness blast, let death devour, 
So Heaven but recompense our pains, 

Perish the grass, and fade the flower ; 
If firm the word of Gop remains.” 
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Fawkes, the celebrated translator, who was a clergyman, penned a 
few religious pieces, which are so excellent, that we regret he did not 
pay his devotions oftener to the Sacred Muse. 


THE PICTURE OF OLD AGE. 


‘My Son, attentive hear the voice of truth, 
Remember thy Creator in thy youth, 

Ere days of pale adversity appear, 

And age and sorrow fill the gloomy year; 
When, wearied with vexation, thou shalt say, 

* No rest by night I know, no joy by day.’ 

Ere the bright soul’s enlightened power was frail, 
Ere reason, memory, and fancy fail, 

But care succeeds to care, and pain to pain, 

As clouds urge clouds returning after rain. 

Ere yet the arms unnerved and feeble grow, 

The weak legs tremble, and the loose knees bow ; 
Ere yet the grinding of the teeth is o’er, 

And the dim eyes behold the Sun no more ; 

Ere yet the pallid lips forget to speak, 

The gums are toothless, and the voice is weak, 
Restless he rises when the lark he hears, 

Yet sweetest music fails to charm his ears ; 

A stone or hillock turns his giddy brain, 
Appalled with fear he totters o’er the plain, 
And, as the almond-tree white flowers displays, 
His head grows hoary with the length of days ; 
As leanness in the grasshopper prevails, 

So shrink his body and his stomach fails. 
Doomed to the grave, his last long home, to go, 
The mourners march along with solemn woe : 
Ere yet life’s silver cord be snapt in twain, 

Ere broke the golden bowl that holds the brain ; 
Ere broke the pitcher at the fountful heart, 

Or life’s wheel shivered, and the soul depart; 
Then shall the dust to native Earth be given, 
The Soul shall soar sublime, and wing its way to Heaven.” 


CurisToPHEr Smart, who four times gained the Seatonian Prize, at 
one period of his life had the misfortune to be the inmate of a mad- 
house, where he composed his Song to David, and, beingdebarred pen 
and ink, wrote it with a coal, or anything that came in his way, on the 
wainscot: after his recovery, he wrote The Parables of our Saviour, in 
familiar Verse. It is said that Smart was so impressed with the impor- 
tance of the subjects of his religious poems, that he frequently wrote 
them on his knees, He possesses great command of imagery, and at 
times rises to sublimity, as the following passage, descriptive of The 
Last Day, will evince :— 


** A Day shall come, when all this Earth shall perish, 
Nor leave behind ev’n Chaos; it shall come 
When all the armies of the elements 
Shall war against themselves ; and mutual rage, 
To make Perdition triumph: it shall come 
When the capacious atmosphere above 
Shall in sulphureous thunders groan and die, 
And vanish into void; the earth beneath 
Shall sever to the centre, and devour 
Th’ enormous blaze of the destructive flames. 
Ye rocks, that mock the raving of the floods, 
And proudly frown upon th’ impatient deep, 
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Where is your grandeur now? Ye foaming waves, 
That all along th’ immense Atlantic roar, 
In vain ye swell; will a few drops suffice 
To quench the inextinguishable fire? 
Ye mountains, on whose clouderowned tops the cedars 
Are lessened into shrubs, magnifie piles, 
That prop the painted chambers of the heavens, 
And fix the earth continual; Athos, where ? 
Where, Teneriffe, thy stateliness today? 
What, Aitna, are thy flames to these ‘—No more 
Than the poor glowworm to the golden Sun, 

Nor shall the verdant vallies then remain 
Safe in their meek submission; they the debt 
Of nature and of justice too must pay. 
Yet I must weep for you, ye rival fair, 
Arno and Andalusia; but for thee 


More largely and with filial tears must weep, 


O Albion, O my country! 


Thou must join, 


In vain dissevered from the rest, must join 
The terrours of th’ inevitable ruin. 

Nor thou, illustrious monarch of the day ; 

Nor thou, fair queen of night; nor you, ye stars, 
Though million leagues and million still remote, 
Shall yet survive that day ; ye must submit, 
Sharers, not bright spectators of the scene. 

But though the earth shall to the centre perish, 
Nor leave behind ev’n Chaos; though the air 
With all the elements must pass away, 

Vain as an ideot’s dream; though the huge rocks, 
That brandish the tall cedars on their tops, 

With humbler vales must to perdition vield ; 
Though the gilt Sun, and silver-tressed Moon 
With all her bright retinue must be lost ; 

Yet Thou, Great Father of the World, surviv’st 
Eternal, as thou wert: Yet still survives 

The soul of man immortal, perfect now, 

And candidate for unexpiring joys.” 


James Merrick, a divine and poet, wrote much Sacred Poetry ; among 
which may be found many clever Paraphrases of the Psalms, and seve- 
ral other portions of the Scripture: from these we select 


THE ‘*NUNC DIMITTIS.’’ 


Tis enough—the hour is come ; 
Now within the silent tomb 

Let this mortal frame decay, 
Mingled with its kindred clay ; 
Since thy mercies, oft of old 

By thy chosen seers foretold, 
Faithful now and stedfast prove, 
God of Truth and God of Love! 
Since at length my aged eye 
Sees the Dayspring from on high, 
Sun of Righteousness, to thee, 
Lo! the nations bow the knee ; 


And the realms of distant kings 
Own the healing of thy wings. 
Those whom Death had overspread 
With his dark and dreary shade, 
Lift their eyes, and from afar 
Hail the light of Jacob’s star ; 
Waiting till the promised ray 
Turn their darkness into day. 
See the beams, intensely shed, 
Shine o’er Sion’s favoured head! 
Never may they hence remove, 
God of Truth and God of Love! 


Natuanret Corton, the author of The Fables and many moral 
poems, which will be admired while simplicity of thought and harmony 
of versification shall excite praise, wrote very pleasing religious poetry. 

Scott or AMWELL, as he is generally called, was a Quaker by birth. 
Among his miscellaneous compositions are to be found several Sacred 
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Poems, two of which obtained Seatonian Prizes: there being nothing 
remarkable either in their style or composition. We present no extract. 

In this age, Sacred Poetry assumed a new form, and ceased to be dis- 
figured by the poor conceits and metaphysical doctrines which had pre- 
viously been its almost universal accompaniments ; and, instead of being 
addressed to the head alone, appealed more forcibly to the heart, which 
it roused to devotion by means at once the most simple and the most 
powerful. 

The character of the times was vastly improved; the dissolute man- 
ners and unsettled principles of the former age had been gradually cor- 
rected by the writings of the eminent Moralists and Divines by whom 
this was adorned, and a brighter «ra—the sixth, according to our divi- 
sion—was now approaching. 

Contemporary and intimate with Dr Johnson, whose religion, how- 
ever dogmatic, was neither very precise, forbearing or partial, was that 
learned and gifted lady, Exizapern Carter. Much of her poetry is of 
a moral and didactic nature; but the following partakes, in an eminent 
degree, the religious feelings which uniformly characterized her, through 
a long and wellspent life. 


THOUGHTS AT MIDNIGHT. 


** While Night in solemn shade invests the Pole, 
And calm reflection soothes the pensive soul ; 
While Reason undisturbed asserts her sway, 
And life’s deceitful colours fade away ; 

To Thee! all-conscious Presence ! I devote 
This peaceful interval of sober thought. 
Here all my better faculties confine, 

And be this hour of sacred silence Thine. 

If, by the day’s illusive scenes misled, 

My erring soul from Virtue’s path has strayed ; 
If by example snared, by passion warmed, 
Some false delight my giddy sense has charmed, 
My calmer thoughts the wretched choice reprove, 
And my best hopes are centered in Thy love. 
Deprived of this, can life one joy afford ? 

Its utmost boast, a vain unmeaning word. 

But, ah! how oft my lawless passions rove, 
And break those awful precepts [ aqueee! 
Pursue the fatal impulse I abhor! 

And violate the virtue I adore! 

Oft, when thy gracious Spirit’s guardian care 
Warned my fond soul to shun the tempting snare, 
My stubborn will his gentle aid represt, 

And checked the rising goodness in my breast; 
Mad with vain hopes, or urged by false desires, 
Stilled his soft voice, and quenched his sacred fires. 

With grief opprest, and prostrate in the dust, 
Should’st thou condemn, I own the sentence just. 
But, oh, thy softer titles let me claim, 

And plead my cause by Mercy’s gentle name. 
Mercy, that wipes the penitential tear, 

And dissipates the horrors of despair ; 

From rigorous Justice steals the vengeful hour, 
Softens the dreadful attribute of power; 
Disarms the wrath of an offended God, 

And seals my pardon ina Saviour’s blood. 

All-powerful Grace, exert thy gentle sway, 
And teach my rebel passions to obey, 

VOL VIl.—NO. XXXIII. 
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Lest lurking Folly with insidious art 

Regain my volatile, inconstant heart. 

Shall ev’ry high resolve devotion frames 

Be only lifeless sounds and specious names ? 

Or rather while thy hopes and fears controul 

In this still hour each motion of my soul, 

Secure its safety by a sudden doom, 

And be the soft retreat of sleep my tomb. 

Calm let me slumber in that dark repose, 

Till the last morn its orient beam disclose : 
Then, when the great Archangel’s potent sound 
Shall echo through Creation’s ample round, 
Waked from the sleep of Death, with joy survey 
The op’ning splendours of eternal day.” 


That child of genius and misfortune, Tuomas Cuatrerton, who, per- 
haps, has a better claim to the title of Prodigy than any on whom it has 
been lavished, claims our attention as the author of a beautiful Hymn, 
written at the age of eleven. When we review the early poetical pro- 
ductions of the greatest poets of any age, we are struck with astonish- 
ment to observe how vastly superiour is that which we now present the 
reader to all the precocious emanations with which it can be put in com- 
petition. 


HYMN FOR CHRISTMAS DAY. 


«“ Almighty Framer of the skies, 

O let our pure devotion rise 
Like incense in thy sight; 

Wrapt in impenetrable shade, 

The texture of our souls were made, 
Till thy command gave light. 


The Sun of Glory gleamed the ray, 
Refined the darkness into day, 

And bid the vapours fly ; 
Impelled by his eternal love, 
He left his palaces above 

To cheer our gloomy sky. 


How shall we celebrate the day, 
When God appeared in mortal clay, 
The mark of worldly scorn ; 
When th’ Archangel’s heavenly lays 
Attempted the Redeemer’s praise, 
And hailed Salvation’s morn? 


Almighty form the Godhead wore, 
The pains of poverty he bore, 
To gaudy pomp unknown : 


Though in a human walk he trod, 
Still was the man Almighty God, 
In glory all his own! 


Despised, oppressed, the Godhead bears 

The torments of this vale of tears, 
Nor bad his vengeance rise ; 

He saw the creatures he had made 

Revile his power, his peace invade, 
He saw with Mercy’s eyes. 


How shall we celebrate his name, 

Who groaned beneath a life of shame, 
In all afflictions tried 2 

The soul is raptured to conceive 

A truth which being must believe,— 
The God Eternal died ! 


My soul, exert thy powers, adore; 
Upon devotion’s plumage soar, 
‘To celebrate the day, 
The God from whom creation sprung 
Shall animate my grateful tongue, ' 
From him I'l] catch the lay.” 


The Scotch poet Locan, besides many other religious poems, com- 








posed nine Hymns, all of which partake the feeling and good taste so 
distinguishable throughout his poetic effusions. 

Brack.ock, his fellow countryman, who lost his sight before he was 
six months old, and has consequently been extolled as a prodigy on ac- 
count of his descriptive powers, was a writer also of Sacred Poetry, 
much of which is deserving of admiration, especially if we take into 
consideration the melancholy deprivation under which he suffered. 

Wittiam Haywarp Roserts wrote A Poetical Essay on the Attri- 
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butes and Providence of the Deity, and several other pieces of Sacred 


Poetry. 


Many passages of these possess considerable merit, but our 


limits preclude us from quoting them. 

Among the productions of that elegant poet and profound scholar 
Witi1am Mason, we find the following, which is remarkable for its sim- 
plicity and harmony of versification, and must have served as the model 


of Pierpont. 


HYMN FOR YORK CATHEDRAL. 


‘* Again the day returns of holy rest, 

Which when he made the world, Jeho- 
vah blest, 

When, like his own, he bade his labours 
cease, 


And all be piety, and all be peace. 


While impious men despise Thy sage 
decree, 

From vain deceit and false philosophy, 

Let us its wisdom own, its blessings 
feel, 

Receive with gratitude, perform with 
zeal, 


Let us devote this consecrated day 
To learn his will, and all we learn obey; 
In pure Religion’s hallowed duties 


And join in penitence, and join in prayer. 


So shall the God of Mercy pleased re- 


ceive 

That only tribute man has power to 
give ; 

So shall he hear, while fervently we 
raise 


Our choral harmony in hymns of praise. 


Father of heaven! in whom our hopes 
confide, 

Whose power defends us, and whose 
precepts guide, 

In life our guardian, and in death our 
friend, 

Glory supreme be thine till Time shall 
end !” 








share, 


The merits of Bratr, the divine, and elegant poet, must, we imagine, 
be known, and doubtless his poem, ‘The Grave, is prized as it deserves 
to be. The nature, feeling, and pathos, displayed throughout this poem, 
entitle him to a high rank among modern sacred poets. We select the 
admirable passage in which the author dissuades from suicide, as a spe- 
cimen of the splendid talents and force of reasoning with which it is 
enriched. 


‘If death were nothing, and nought after death ; 

If when men died, at once they ceased to be, 
Returning to the barren womb of nothing, 

Whence first they sprung, then might the debauchee 
Untrembling mouth the heavens :—then might the drunkard 
Reel over his full bowl, and, when ’tis drained, 

Fill up another to the brim, and laugh 

At the poor bugbear death :—them might the wretch 
That ’s weary of the world, and tired of life, 

At once give each inquietude the slip, 

By stealing out of being, when he pleased, 

And by what way, whether by hemp or steel ; 
Death’s thousand doors stand open.—Who could force 
The ill-pleased guest to sit out his full time, 

Or blame him if he goes ?—Sure he does well, 

That helps himself as timely as he can, 

When able. But if there’s an hereafter , 

(And that there is, conscience, uninfluenced 

And suffered to speak out, tells every man ;) 

Then must it be an awful thing to die: 

More horrid yet to die by one’s own hand. 
Self-murder !—name it not: our island’s shame, 
That makes her the reproach of neighbouring states. 
Shall nature, swerving from her earliest dictate, 
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Self-preservation, fall by her own act? 

Forbid it, Heaven!—Let not, upon disgust, 

The shameless hand be foully crimsoned o’er 
With blood of its own lord.—Dreadful attempt ! 
Just reeking from self-slaughter, in a rage, 

To rush into the presence of our Judge ; 

As if we challenged him to do his worst, 

And mattered not his wrath!—Unheard-of tortures 
Must be reserved for such: these herd together ; 
The common damned shun their society, 

And look upon themselves as fiends less foul. 

Our time is fixed, and all our days are numbered ! 
How long, how short, we know not :—this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, 

Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission : 
Like sentries that must keep their destined stand, 
And wait th’ appointed hour, till they ’re relieved. 
Those only are the brave that keep their ground, 
And keep it to the last. To run away 

Is but a coward’s trick: to run away 

From this world’s ill, that at the very worst 

Will scon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves, 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark ;—’tis mad ; 
No frenzy half so desperate as this.” 


The learned Bishop Lowtn, whose Translation of Isaiah, and Trea- 
tise on the Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews, will ever be read and admired, 
wrote numerous pieces of Sacred Poetry of a very superiour character. 
They are chiefly distinguishable by grasp of thought and vigorous ima- 
gination, nor are they deficient in that smooth and easy flow of num- 
bers which adds a charm to the finest conceptions, and gives additional 
grace to the most sublime ideas. 


DAVID’S ELEGY FOR SAUL AND JONATHAN. 


“Thy glory, Israel, droops its languid head, 
On Gilboa’s heights thy rising beauty dies : 
In sordid piles there sleep th’ illustrious dead, 

The mighty victor fall’n and vanquished lies. 


Yet dumb be Grief—Hushed be her clam’rous voice! 
Tell not in Gath the tidings of our shame! 

Lest proud Philistia in our woes rejoice, 
And rude barbarians blast fair Israel’s fame. 


No more, O Gilboa! heaven’s reviving dew 
With rising verdure crown thy fated head ! 

No victim’s blood thine altar dire imbrue ! 
For there the blood of heaven’s elect was shed. 


The sword of Saul ne’er spent its force in air ; 
The shaft of Jonathan brought low the brave ; 
In life united equal fates they share, 
In death united share one common grave. 


Swift as the eagle cleaves the aérial way, 

Through hosts of foes they bent their rapid course ; 
Strong as the lion daris upon his prey, 

They crushed the nations with resistless force. 
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Daughters of Judah, mourn the fatal day, 

In sable grief attend your monarch’s urn ; 
To solemn notes attune the pensive lay, 

And weep those joys that never shall return : 


With various wealth he made your tents o’erflow, 
In princely pride your charms profusely drest ; 
Bade the rich robe with ardent purple glow, 
And sparkling gems adorn the tissued vest. 


On Gilboa’s heights the mighty vanquished lies, 
The son of Saul, the generous and the just; 
Let streaming sorrows ever fill these eyes, 
In sacred tears bedew a brother’s dust ! 


Thy firm regard revered thy David’s name, 
And kindest thoughts in kindest acts expressed ; 
Not brighter glows the pure and gen’rous flame 
That lives within the tender virgin’s breast. 


But vain the tear, and vain the bursting sigh, 
Though Sion’s echoes with our griefs resound ; 
The mighty victors fall’n and vanquished lie, 
And war’s refulgent weapons strew the ground.” 


Bisnor Portevs, the successor of Lowtn in the See of London, in 
addition to his other religious works, composed a Seatonian Prize Poem 
on Death, which has many beauties. Throughout may be found many 
noble and glowing sentiments, of which the following is one of the 
most striking, and, in many respects, applicable to our own demigod and 
demagogue-led country. 


“ First Envy, eldest born of Hell, imbrued 
Her hands in blood, and taught the sons of men 
To make a death which Nature never made, 
And God abhorred, with violence rude to break 
The thread of life, ere half its length was run, 
And rob a wretched brother of his being. 
With joy Ambition saw, and soon improved 
The execrable deed. ”T’ was not enough 
By subtle fraud to snatch a single life, 

Puny impiety! whole kingdoms fell 

To sate the lust of power; more horrid still, 
The foulest stain and scandal of our nature 
Became its boast. —One murder made a villain, 
MILLIons, A HERO.—Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Ah! why will kings forget that they are men! 
And men that they are brethren? Why delight 
In human sacrifice? Why burst the ties 

Of nature, that should knit their souls together 
In one soft bond of amity and love ? 

Yet still they breathe destruction, still go on 
Inhumanly ingenious to find out 

New pains for life, new terrours for the grave, 
Artificers of Death! Still monarchs dream 
Of universal empire growing up 

From universal ruin.—Blast the design, 

Great Gop of Hosts, nor let thy creatures fall 
Unpitied victims at Ambition’s shrine !” 


Oci.vie was distinguished for his learning, genius, and piety, but his 
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poetry by no means equals the expectations which his numerous and ex- 
cellent prose works would induce us to entertain. 

On Cowrer, one of the most descriptive of modern poets, and per- 
haps the most effective of modern satirists, it is needless to comment : 
the gentler affections of his heart were blighted by a morbid sensibility ; 
and the greater part of his hours, which might have been rendered highly 
useful to mankind, were passed in a cheerless state of gloomy appre- 
hension. Some glimpses of sunshine, however, darted across the me- 
lancholy clouds which enveloped him, and to these we are indebted for 
some of the finest poetry that adorn our language. 

‘That extraordinary and indefatigable divine, the Rev. Joun Newron, 
deservedly occupies a station contiguous to Cowprr, with whom he con- 
tinued for years on terms of the closest intimacy. His prose works 
(which consist of several volumes) are terse, powerful, and imaginative ; 
his poetry partakes, in a great degree, the same qualities. 

Scotia’s most imaginative child, Rosert Burns, who is the only one 
of those ‘‘ poets of nature,’’ as they are called, who may be fairly said 
to have obtained the highest rank in poesy, seems, in spite of his gene- 
rally dissipated character, to have been impressed with serious thoughts 
and religious feelings. ‘These, it is true, were evanescent; yet, while 
they lasted, they gave birth to the following effusions, which are fraught 
with genuine poetry and piety, apparently the most sincere and unaf- 
fected. 


A Prayer written, and left in the room in which the Author slept for a Night at the 
House of a Friend,.* 


“*Q thou dread Power, who reign’st Their hope, their stay, their darling 


above ! youth, 

I know thou wilt me hear, In manhood’s dawning blush ; 

When for this scene of peace and love Bless him, thou God of love and truth, 
I make my prayer sincere. Up toa parent’s wish. 

The hoary sire--the mortal stroke, The beauteous, seraph, sister-band, 
Long, long, be pleased to spare ; With earnest tears I pray, 

To bless his little filial flock, Thou know’st the snares on ev’ry hand, 
And show what good men are. Guide thou their steps alway. 

She, who her lovely offspring eyes When soon or late they reach that coast, 
With tender hopes and fears, O’er life’s rough ocean driv’n, 

O, bless her with a mother’s joys, May they rejoice, no wanderer lost, 
And spare a mother’s tears ! A family in Heay’n !” 


From ‘the Land of the North” also came Graname, well known as 
the author of The Sabbath, a Poem; in which may be found many 
pleasing passages. The following short extract strikes us as one of the 
most poetic in the volume : 


* But chiefly Man the day of rest enjoys. 
Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day : 
On other days, the man of toil is doomed 
To eat his joyless bread, lonely ; the ground 
Both seat and board ; screened from the winter’s cold, 
And summer’s heat, by neighbouring hedge or tree ; 
But on this day, embosomed in his home, 
He shares the frugal meal with those he loves; 
With those he loves he shares the heartfelt joy 


*Dr Laurie, then minister of the parish of Loudon. 
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Of giving thanks to God,—not thanks of form, 
A word and a grimace, but reverently, 
With covered face and upward earnest eye. 

Hail, Sabbath ! thee I hail, the poor mnan’s day : 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city’s smoke, 
While, wand’ring slowly up the river side, 
He meditates on Him, whose power he marks 
In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots ; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, each rural charm, 
He hopes, yet fears presumption in the hope, 
That Heav’n may be one Sabbath without end.” 


Henry Kirk Wuire is a name that will be imperishable in the re- 
cords of precocious talent; pious, amiable, and learned, yet struggling 
against numerous evils which his limited means could not fail to entail 
on him ; his fate awakens our regret, while the variety and the solidity 
of his acquirements excite admiration for his genius, and the profound- 
est respect for his unwearied application and moral virtues. Many of 
his poems are sacred, and eminently distinguished by fervent piety. He 
contemplated, and indeed commenced, a long Divine Poem, entitled The 
Christiad, in the Spenserian stanza; and from the specimen presented, 
we regret he did not live to conclude what he so well began. His 
Hymns (of which there are but few) are perhaps the most highly finished 
of any of his productions; the one we now submit to the reader is at 
once unaffectedly pious and poetic. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM. 


*“ When, marshalled on the nightly Deep horror then my vitals froze, 


plain, 
The glittering host bestud the sky, 
One Star alone, of all the train, 
Can fix the sinner’s wandering eye. 


Hark ! hark ! to God the chorus breaks, 
From every host, from every gem ; 
But one alone the Saviour speaks, 
It is the Star of Bethlehem. 


Once on the raging seas I rode, 
The storm was loud,—the night was 
dark, 
The ocean yawned,—and rudely blowed 
The wind that tossed my foundering 
bark. 


Death-struck, I ceased the tide to 
stem 5 
When suddenly a star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem. 


It was my guide, my light, my all, 
It bade my dark forebodings cease ; 
And through the storm, and danger’s 
thrall, 
It led me to the port of peace. 


Now safely moored !—my perils o’er, 
I ’ll sing, first in night’s diadem, 
For ever and for evermore, 
The Star!—The Star of Bethlehem!” 





EPIGRAM 


On ** and ***, who never depart from a fixed rule of business—namely, their 


own avarice, 


In return for your dogma, may Death and the Devil, 

To whom ye are bondslaves, never depart 

From the fixed rule that whelms ye in the fire-sea of Evil, 
And unmuzzles the demons to prey on your heart. 

For what ye forego not, should ne’er be foregone, 

And Hinnom with curses should welcome her sou ! 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 


A TALE OF ITALY. 


From the Unpublished Reminiscences of an Amateur. 
Parr I. 


Where steps of purest marble meet the wave ; 
Where, through the trellises and corridors, 
Soft music came as from Armida’s palace, 
Breathing enchantment o’er the woods, the waters. 
Rocers. 


Tue Italian poet apostrophizes the spring as the ‘‘ Gioventu dell’ 
anno.”’ In Italy, however, the fact is otherwise; and from the gene- 
rally mild temperature of the winters, the inhabitants are hardly con- 
scious of the transition from winter to spring. The true springtime of 
the year in Italy is after the first rains in autumn, when all nature 
awakens refreshed from the long sleep of a burning summer. ‘The ve- 
getable world arrays itself in a new mantle of vivid green, and the re- 
laxed fibres of animal life, braced by a purer atmosphere, regain their 
wonted vigour and elasticity. Then it is that all who possess the means 
abandon the shady streets and cool saloons of Italian cities, and hasten 
to enjoy the villeggiatura in the environs, or in the small and rural 
towns so numerous throughout Italy. 

I had passed the hot summer of 177—, in Milan, where an enthusi- 
astic fondness for vocal music, and the various attractions of the superb 
and then admirably conducted opera-house, had induced me to linger 
for a period far exceeding my original intention, and to delay from day 
to day my proposed villeggiatura at a friend’s villa on the lake of Como. 
My regular attendance at La Scala had made me acquainted with many 
of the performers ; but a congenial gaiety and thoughtlessness of cha- 
racter had drawn me into closer intimacy with the first tenor-singer, a 
handsome, and still young-looking man, of four-and-thirty, and well 
known to the musical world under his assumed name of M i, but 
whom I purpose to call Romanelli, his mother’s name, which he pre- 
ferred to the fictitious one beforementioned. In his youth and early 
manhood, he had been a chorister at St Peter’s, and had undergone 
precisely that kind of discipline in singing the longdrawn notes of Pa- 
lestrina and Allegri, which subsequently made him, in the opinion of 
all sound judges, the best singer of his time. His voice, originally, by 
his own confession, of limited range and power, had been expanded and 
matured by the admirable training of the Italian schools, into wide com- 
pass, severe purity of tone, and great facility of execution. He exer- 
cised, indeed, an equal and absolute controul over every note ; and, whe- 
ther high or low, loud or subdued, his tones were always beautifully 
round and true. He possessed also the rare faculty of clearly articulat- 
ing with every note its proper syllable; making, at the same time, each 
separate letter distinctly audible. But these merits were, according to 
his notions, merely mechanical; and within the reach of any one pos- 
sessing a good ear, a tolerable voice, and enduring powers of applica- 
tion. ‘The peculiar excellence of Romanelli was in impassioned music : 
his recitativo, in scenes of strong excitement, was declamation of the 
highest order; and not only was his emphasis rhetorically just, but his 
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attitudes and his action were so perfectly dramatic, so fraught with po- 
etry and fire, that not afew of his female auditors trembled as they 
looked and listened. 

In the lessons with which I was favoured by this highly gifted singer, 
he inculcated a lofty contempt for all decorations not absolutely essen- 
tial to the subject. With a masterly perception of his art, he employed, 
but sparingly, the legitimate graces of melody; pronouncing even these, 
mere tinsel and embroidery—the resource of falsetto singers, and weak 
lungs. ‘The pure gold of music, he contended, was discoverable only 
in long notes, well sustained and true; swelling, sinking, or melting 
into others. He thought that genuine music could never vary in its 
character ; and that its proper aim and end were to charm the ear, and 
at the same time to impress the sense and pathos of the words so deeply 
on the soul of the auditor, as to make him unconscious that they were 
conveyed through a musical medium. Such was the effect, he main- 
tained, uf the ancient Miserere of Allegri, as performed annually in the 
Sixtine chapel; of the modern German music of Handel, Gluck, Hasse, 
Graun, and Bach ; and of the works of the great Neapolitan composers, 
Jomelli, Leo, ‘Traetta, Majo, and Pergolesi; so little known out of Italy, 
and yet so remarkable for the variety and beauty of their compositions. 

In serious and impassioned music, I will here remark, these masters 
are indeed mighty, but only when their conceptions are embodied by 
intelligent singers of pure taste and fine organ. Without this advantage, 
their choicest notes are mere skeletons: and the difficulty of finding 
voices able to invest them with flesh and colour, light and shade, will 
readily explain the large remuneration bestowed upon singers of the 
highest order. Pacchiarotti, who could melt an audience into tears, re- 
ceived for the performance of a night, five times more than Sarti or Pae- 
siello could obtain for the composition of an entire opera. 

So long, however, as the public will be satisfied with illtaught sing- 
ers who can run up and down twenty semitones in a breath, but cannot 
accomplish one round and perfect note equalling in length the whole 
twenty, so long will the noble operas of the German and Neapolitan 
masters remain on the shelf; while modern composers, who adapt their 
notes to the limited powers or personal convenience of particular sing- 
ers, will exclude all genuine music from the stage. 

To return to my friend Romanelli. Such was the man, who, at sun- 
rise one fine morning in September, burst into my chamber, singing the 
popular air of— 


** Viva, viva, la Frescura! 
Viva la Villeggiatura !” 


Then, with a dramatic sweep of his long arm, he tossed the bedclothes 
into a corner of the room, and exclaimed— 

** Caro mio! My carriage is at the door, and my steeds are as impa- 
tient as their master. Up, then, with a bound, don your best apparel, 
and off with me to Como! 


‘There to inhale the breezes of the lake, 

To cool our wine-flasks in its dark blue waves, 
And lie at length beneath the white arcades 
Of Odescalechi, .......- P 

Quaffing the Tuscan grape.’ 


‘* There, too, you shall hear such a voice as never yet was heard within 
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La Scala. But mark me well, Enrico!’’ he proceeded with tragic se- 
riousness— 


‘If, while you listen to the soaring swell, 

And melting cadence of that angel’s voice, 

You dare to cast one look, or heave one sigh 
Oflove . .°. . Your life shall answer it!’ 


** Badinage apart,’’ continued the lively Italian, who, when in the 
vein, was an improvisatore— Valeria Ga——i, the daughter of an 
opulent citizen of Milan, has just returned with her music-loving father 
from a tour to Venice and Southern Italy. In Naples, itwas my happy 
lot to meet her often in private society ; and although she was then not 
seventeen, never did I behold a more lovely woman—never did I hear 
a female voice in which force and sweetness were so finely blended—a 
voice so exquisitely true, and modulations so impassioned. For the 
good of the human race she ought to go upon the stage, and I will stir 
heaven and earth to make her a Prima Donna.” 

Romanelli had touched the right chord—I well knew his consummate 
judgment, and my impatience to see and hear this musical phenomenon, 
gave a spring te every movement. In ten minutes | was apparelled 
for the journey; two more sufficed to pack a light portmanteau, and in 
a few seconds the fiery steeds of Romanelli were careering through the 
streets of Milan. A rapid drive of four hours conveyed us into the plea- 
sant valley and flat-roofed city of Como, where, instead of proceeding 
to my friend’s villa in the vicinity, 1 complied with the urgent request 
of my companion, that I would share his lodgings in a cheerful quarter 
of the suburb of Vico, near the gardens of the Odescalchi palace, in 
which stood the venerable elm, mentioned in the letters of the younger 
Pliny. Here our domestic arrangements were soon completed, and we 
proceeded to the picturesque little harbour of Como, where my compa- 
nion, stepping into a boat, begged I would amuse myself until his re- 
turn from the not distant villa of Valeria’s father, and his light gondola, 
plied by two able rowers, darted with bird-like speed across the minia- 
ture seaport, and disappeared round the angle of the barrier. I passed 
some hours in wandering through the streets of this ancient city, survey- 
ing its walls and towers, its noble cathedral of white marble, and the 
most striking of a dozen minor churches. ‘To one, however, accustom- 
ed to the stir and magnitude of Milan, the quiet city of Como held out 
few attractions, even in the season of villeggiatura, and after a second 
stroll through every leading street, and a third lookout for Romanelli at 
the harbour, I determined to toil my way up the flank of the cube-like hill, 
crowned by the ruins of the once formidable citadel. I reached the sum- 
mit about half an hour before sunset, and, forgetting all sense of fatigue, 
paused in rapturous delight at the immense landscape. It was, indeed, a 
sight of splendour. ‘The sun’s broad disk, now near the western hills, 
threw a golden radiance over the long line of waters; the white sails of 
numerous barks and lighter vessels were glancing in the sunbeams ; and 
the white arcades of the numerous villas along the undulating shore, glit- 
tered like gems beneath the chestnut groves, and bending rocks, which 
margin this most lovely of Italian lakes. 

‘** How beautiful the evening ! how rich the landscape !”’ exclaimed, in 
English, a voice above me. Gazing upward in surprise, I beheld a man 
in priestly garb, seated on a lofty fragment of the ruined fortress, and 
recognized the urbane simile and winning features of Father Egan, an 
Irish priest, whom I had often met in Milan and formerly known in 
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Spain, and who had, like myself, been attracted to Italy by an uncon- 
querable appetite for musical gratification, to which he added a fine taste 
for the paintings of the Italian schools. ‘* Look, my son!’’ he conti- 
nued, ‘at the fiery edges of that glorious cloud, immovable in a serene 
sky! Observe the interchanging tints of flame and crimson on its edge 
and surface, and say if thou could’st not almost fancy it the Shekinah 
of Holy Writ. Were I a landscape painter, I would only paint sunsets ; 
they are the poetry of nature: and yet how poor the boasted colouring 
of Titian and Claude, when compared with the golden radiance of earth, 
sea, and sky, in this heavenly climate !”’ 

I was just in a mood to enjoy the conversation of the enthusiastic and 
sincerely devout Irishman, and remained with him until the last streak 
of red had disappeared in the west, and the stars began to drop faint 
streams of light upon the dark waters beneath. Quitting our lofty stand, 
we left the ruins, and had made some progress down the hill, when the 
low and mellow chime of a convent bell struck our musical ears. We 
paused by tacit consent, to hear the inmates of a nunnery in the glen 
beneath, chaunt the evening service to the Virgin, and soon the hymn 
swelled out in solemn and affecting harmony through the stillness of 
night. 

I have ever loved the devotional singing of women. Their religion 
is not the growth of controversy—it is deeply rooted in their sensibili- 
ties; and their performance of sacred music, if less accurate and power- 
ful than that of male singers, is far more prayerful and heaven-devoted. 
Every note is a supplication, and from the depth of their hearts. 

I left the worthy priest at the gate of the Benedictines, where he was 
a guest, and hastened to my dwelling in the suburbs ; but Romanelli had 
not arrived, nor did he make his appearance before midnight, when, 
with looks indicating some strong inward emotion, he abruptly entered. 

‘** Enrico !”’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ this night will decide my fate for life, and 
against me if you withhold your prompt assistance. You shall hear 
and judge.—For twelve months I have loved Valeria Ga i; for 
half that time she has been affianced to me, with her own and her fa- 
ther’s consent; and now this faithless old man, regardless alike of his 
own honour, and of his daughter’s affections, which are irrevocably 
mine, listens to the proposals of a needy Sicilian duke, whose aim is 
not the jewel, but the gold which shrines it. 

‘‘ The time is too pressing for details, Enrico. Valeria, indignant at 
her father’s conduct, has consented to be mine this very night. Go, if 
you love me, and seek a priest, while I return to scale the garden wall, 
and bring away the captive fair one.” 

Presuming upon my consent, he left the room and the house, before 
I had time to consider the responsibility thus hastily imposed upon me. 
I was a young man, and had no clear impression of the respective claims 
and duties existing between fathers and daughters. I had known Roma- 
nelli some months, and I believed him a man of honour and principle, 
addicted to no vice but gambling, certainly, however, not a slave to this 
propensity, and professing to follow it only for purposes of relaxation 
and temporary excitement. I knew also that he played prudently and 
successfully. Believing, too, the tale he told me, I proceeded without 
delay to the Benedictine monastery, in quest of Father Egan, who had 
not retired for the night. I did not explain my object, but prevailed 
upon him to accompany me, on a matter of grave and pressing import, 
to my lodging. Not knowing when to expect the return of Romanelli 
from his adventurous expedition, I placed two flasks of Monte Pulciano 
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on the table, and imparted to the goodnatured priest the critical situation 
of the lovers, and my wish that he would unite them, before the early 
mass, in one of the lateral chapels of the Benedictine church. ‘The mu- 
sic-loving father was evidently desirous to gratify not only me, but also 
the noble singer, to whose private concerts he had been often admitted. 
He hesitated, nevertheless, from prudential motives, and, I have since 
thought, from a better knowledge of Romanelli’s character than I pos- 
sessed. ‘The weather, however, was sultry, Father Egan was a thirsty 
Irishman, and by the time we had uncorked the third bottle, all his seru- 
ples and all my hesitation had vanished, Meanwhile the night was far 
advanced, and Romanelli appeared not. At length, soon after five, and 
when our apprehensions of some catastrophe had nearly subdued the 
cheering influence of the fourth bottle, my friend and his Valeria arrived. 
Her figure was so disguised in a large mantle, that I could only distin- 
guish the tall and majestic outline: her countenance, however, from 
which Romanelli removed a thick veil as she advanced, had beauties and 
peculiarities more easily felt than described. She had the fair complex- 
ion and redundant locks of shining auburn, often observed in northern 
Italy, but not the mild blue eye which usually accompanies a fair-haired 
woman. Her large well opened orbs were of the dark and radiant tine- 
ture peculiar to Rome and Naples ; her eyebrows well defined, her fore- 
head commanding, the nose long, straight, and delicately formed, the 
mouth closed and serious, but femininely beautiful, and the smile melan- 
choly, yet of singular power and fascination. ‘The combined expression 
of these striking features indicated a mind of a lofty order, and a deci- 
sion of character above her age. It was no time, however, to draw 
characteristic inferences. ‘Tears, natural to youth and sensibility, on so 
trying an occasion, dimmed the lustre of her beautiful eyes, when Ro- 
manelli, with proud delight, introduced me and the father; then, hear- 
ing from us that the Benedictine church was already open for the early 
mass, he replaced the veil, begged Father Egan and myself to precede 
them to the chapel, and followed at some distance with his trembling 
bride. ‘The church doors were opened at five, but as the early mass 
began only at six, the ceremony was accomplished without interruption. 
Father Egan retired, with substantial proofs of Romanelli’s generosity, 
to his cell in the adjoining convent, where, as a visitor and a favourite, 
his absence escaped all comment, while I accompanied the wedded pair 
to the appointed spot, and found Romanelli’s carriage waiting our arri- 
val. It was his intention to proceed through Domo d’Ossola to Swit- 
zerland—from thence to Paris; and his youthful driver, a sprightly 
Swiss lad of sixteen, cracked his whip with delight, when he heard the 
direction of his master’s journey. 

Valeria raised her veil to bid me adieu, but a burst of tears prevented 
all utterance. Still trembling and irresolute, she lingered a few seconds 
in silent sadness, then, with a tearful smile, gave her hand to Romanelli, 
and stepped with graceful lightness into the carriage. ‘The happy hus- 
band followed, and, throwing his arm round the waist of his weeping 
bride, pressed her to his heart with grateful rapture. 1 closed the car- 
riage door, shouted ‘* God bless you both !’’ and gave the signal. ‘The 
driver cracked his whip—the impatient horses, spurning the ground be- 
neath them, struck fire as they flew along the stony pavement, and I— 
stood for ten minutes musing where they left me. I felt a strange emo- 
tion stealing over me, my heart swelled as if it would burst its bounds, 
and my breathing was prolonged into deep sighs. Why did I linger 
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thus, and muse, and sigh! How could I help sighing for such a com- 
panion—on such a journey ! 


Parr Il. 


And behold! a new star, of exceeding brightness, arose in the firmament of mu- 
sic, and his name was—Mozart. 
Heinse. 


WHEN on my way to Venice, in the autumn of 179—, I was com- 
pelled, by an accident to my travelling carriage, to pass a few days in 
Padua-la dotta, the richest of Italian cities in professors and all other 
implements of learning, but poor in students, and most dull and vacant 
for a compulsory abode of several days. Being weary of tables d’hote, 
I engaged a private room at the hotel where the vetturino had left me at 
the comfortless hour of six in the morning, and after a vain attempt to 
sleep, and a late breakfast, I sallied forth at noon to observe the archi- 
tectural ornaments of this ancient seat of the muses. Of the ninety-six 
churches (for of thus many telleth the local guide) that of Santa Justina 
exhibits more elegance and purity of design, than any church in north- 
ern Italy; but the most remarkable object in Padua is that enormous 
rhomboid, the ancient Salone, or town-hall, probably the largest hall in 
Europe unsupported by pillars. A more detailed description of these 
and other edificial wonders of Padua, belongs not, however, to the per- 
sonal narrative of an itinerant, who prefers the notes of Bozart and Beet- 
hoven, to the classic elevations of Palladio. Quitting the Ionic aisles of 
Santa Justina, I entered the contiguous piazza called the Prato della 
Valle, one of the most spacious and elegant public walks in Europe, and 
which occupies the site of the old Roman Campus Martius. While 
gazing at the cighty statues, more or less, which surround the Prato, I 
saw two ladies, closely veiled, enter the church I had quitted, and was 
so much captivated by their fine persons and graceful motion, that I in- 
voluntarily followed them. Passing out of the church, however, at the 
opposite door, they walked towards the Piazza Salone, where they 
paused for a few seconds, at the shop of a jeweller, and proceeded at a 
more rapid pace through the picturesque and busy place of San Antonio. 
Here, while hastening through the low arcades, they were stopped by 
a religious procession and its attendant crowd of idlers. At this mo- 
ment | overtook them, and, during the pause, I found an opportunity to 
gaze at them unobserved. ‘Their veils were of a texture which pre- 
cluded any satisfactory examination of their features, but I could distin- 
guish that the eyes of the younger lady were large, dark, and of unusual 
lustre, even in Italy. The eyes of the other were, however, hardly 
distinguishable, and sunk so deeply in the head, as to suggest to one 
well accustomed as I was to carnival mummery, that she wore a mask. 
There was something too in the configuration of her tall and majestic 
person, which called up some vague reminiscence that I had seen her 
before, and while busily taxing my memory for a clew to time and place, 
I slipped off the low step of the areade into the piazza, stumbled over a 
basket of melons, ar’, before I could regain my feet, and make my peace 
with the vociferous fruit-woman, the procession had moved on, and the 
ladies had disappeared. After a vain attempt to discover them in the 
adjoining streets, | prolonged my walk, until warned by a growing ap- 
petite to return to the hotel. Here I dined alone, finished a bottle of 
Euganean wine, not unworthy of a better climate, fell fast asleep, and 
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was dreaming of the mysterious lady in the mask, when I was suddenly 
roused by the opening and shutting of many doors, accompanied with a 
loud crash of instrumental music. Rubbing my eyes to ascertain that I 
was indeed awake, I listened attentively and with increasing surprise, 
to the tuning of violins, violencellos, and double bases ; to the clashing 
of cymbals, and the shrill notes of flutes and clarionettes, interrupted by 
the trampling of many feet, the sound of many voices, and shouts of 
“« The house is filling fast!’’ ‘* The overture will begin directly !”” 

While still doubting the evidence of my senses, and tempted to be- 
lieve it all a dream, | saw the bell-pull within reach, and gave it an im- 
pulse which brought up a waiter in double-quick time.—** In Heaven’s 
name, what means all this hurly-burly? Is there to be a concert in the 
hotel to-night ?”’ 

‘* The signor is perhaps not aware that this house communicates with 
the theatre. ‘The door opposite to this opens into a small corridor, from 
which the signor may enter into the strangers’ box, reserved expressly 
for the use of this hotel.’ 

‘‘Hah! what say you—the strangers’ box, and belonging to this ho- 
tel ?”” 

** Excellenza si! The opera will be the Don Juan of the great Mo- 
zart. ‘The box is well placed, holds only three persons, and the admis- 
sion, if agreeable to the signor, can be charged in the bill.” 

He pronounced the last words as I stepped into the box; for, at the 
magic name of Don Juan, I had started from my chair, and found my 
way in a few seconds through the corridor. The house was well pro- 
portioned and large enough; the pit and boxes well filled ; and the over- 
ture was so well played as to excite an expectation that the singers 
would not be unworthy to enact the masterpiece of the immortal Mozart. 
I had attended the earliest representations of this opera of all operas at 
Vienna; but there the joyous spirit and flowing elocution of Don Juan were 
injured by being conveyed in a language loaded with consonants, well 
enough suited to tragedy or serious drama, but fatal to comedy ; and of 
course incompatible with the rapid and buoyant utterance expected from 
the reckless, gay, and spirited voluptuary. Indeed I have always felt 
that no language but Italian could well realize the glorious conception of 
the great Raffaelle of music. 

To all who can feel the moral power and purpose of Mozart’s music, 
his Don Juan exhibits an awful conflict between the perverse will and 
the unalterable destiny of the wicked man, who worketh his own de- 
struction. Sated with worldly pleasures, yet still pursuing them, the 
reckless libertine bounds along the glossy but slender crust which covers 
a bottomless abyss. ‘To the voluptuary the closing scene holds out a 
picture of the day of judgment; and the appalling music which attends 
the entrance of the colossal spectre strikes upon the diseased conscience 
like the sound of the last trumpet. 

The magnificent and stirring overture I can never hear without a de- 
gree of emotion bordering on terrour. ‘This masterly composition is to 
me an epitome of the whole opera. The solemn andante prepares the 
listener for scenes of trial and terrour; while the loud and riotous notes 
in the allegro, tell of the banquet and the wine-cup, and sound like the 
vain efforts of a voluptuary to stifle the low but ceaseless voice of his 
guilty conscience. ‘I'he loud and stormy close of the overture pourtrays 
the struggle of human nature with unknown and supernatural powers, 
which close in upon and destroy their victim. Shading my eyes, that 
I might embody more clearly the design of the great composer, I shud- 
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dered at the horrid picture presented to my inward vision, when sud- 
denly the tempest ceased, the bell rang, and the curtain rose. 

Freezing and fretting in the cold night air, Leporello advances, and 
sings his grumbling but most pleasant and dramatic song of Notte e gi- 
orno faticar ; and now Don Juan rushes on the stage, followed by Don- 
na Anna, holding the end of his rich mantle, and singing with indignant 
and intense emotion her Non sperar se non m’uccidi !—W hat melting 
and impassioned tones ! and what a woman was the singer !—T’oo much 
of dignity, perhaps, in her person and bearing for so youthful a charac- 
ter: but what a fine head! and what magnificent eyes, with love, hatred, 
anger and despair darting from them successively, like electric flashes ! 
while her fair bosom heaved with passion, and her unbound tresses 
floated in rich profusion over her swan-like neck and finely formed 
shoulders. And now the music, which accompanied the struggle be- 
tween the injured lady and the heartless voluptuary, became a stirring 
tumult of sounds ; from which at times flashed out notes like the yells of 
fiends, cheering the reckless Don Juan in his mad career. At this mo- 
ment I obtained for the first time a front view of Donna Anna’s features ; 
in which I recognized with unutterable amazement the lineaments of 
Valeria Ga i, as 1 saw her by the light of sunrise on the morning 
of her marriage and elopement with Romanelli :—the same singular and 
yet beautiful anomaly of features and complexion; the commanding 
forehead, shaded by luxuriant tresses of the richest auburn; the large, 
full, dark, and radiant eyes; the delicate complexion; the feminine and 
lovely mouth and chin. But then the age and stature were so widely 
different. ‘The lovely actress before me was shorter by at least half the 
head; her smooth and rounded features were those of eighteen; and 
full twenty years had passed since that eventful night at Como. The 
resemblance, however, excepting stature, was so perfect and striking, 
that I yielded to an instantaneous conviction that this Donna Anna could 
be no other than the child of Valeria; and as such I would have chal- 
lenged her amidst the assembled population of Italy. As 1 gazed upon 
her dignity of mien, her graceful form, and eyes of dark and melancholy 
lustre, I thought of her angelic mother; and, for the thousand and first 
time, I repented me bitterly, that in the headlong levity of youth I had 
been so readily instrumental to a marriage, which had blighted the hap- 
piness and caused the untimely death of an amiable and highminded 
woman. Romanelli had never returned to Italy since his marriage. 
During his twelve months’ abode 2: Paris, where he and his equally 
gifted wife were eminently successful, my intercourse by letter with 
both had been copious and uninterrupted. I had especially delighted 
in the letters with which I was occasionally favoured by Valeria, so 
fraught were they with candour and intelligence, and displaying a mind 
of exalted purity and rectitude; but, within a very few months after her 
marriage, rarely alluding to her husband, and tinctured with a sadness 
which boded no good. From another correspondent in Paris I sought 
intelligence of Romanelli, and heard, with deep sorrow, that his dispo- 
sition to gambling had there rapidly matured into a vice, and was in- 
dulged to an excess which estranged him from home, and undermined 
the health and peace of his unfortunate wife. A few months later I re- 
ceived further information from the same quarter, that Romanelli, de- 
tected in dishonourable practices at the gaming-table, had abruptly quit- 
ted Paris for Madrid; and early the following year | received a letter 
from Romanelli himself, dated Lisbon, and conveying the heartrending 
intelligence that his wife had died on the Spanish frontier, in conse- 
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quence of long exposure to a snow-storm while crossing the Pyrenees. 
To this letter, written, I thought, with heartless brevity, I never re- 
plied; nor did I again hear of the unworthy writer, except through oc- 
casional notices of him in newspapers, which spoke of him as a gam- 
bler and a libertine, accompanied by a profligate French marchioness, 
who had followed him from Paris to Madrid. From Lisbon he had 
proceeded to London, but finding his pure style of singing Italian, above 
the comprehension of the opera-goers of the time, he quitted England in 
disgust, and accepted an engagement at Stuttgard, where the taste and 
spirit of his performance in the fine operas of Jomelli, was understood 
and rewarded. Here, however, as elsewhere, his inveterate love of 
gambling, and the detection of his dishonourable practices, involved him 
ina murderous brawl. He effected his escape, and from that period seem- 
ed to have disappeared from human society; but from a traveller’s des- 
cription of an able tenor-singer he had heard at St Petersburg, named 
Gua a, | suspected that this Italian was no other than Romanelli; and 
my object in going from Rome to Venice, was to see and hear a singer 
named Gua a, whose highly dramatic personification of Mozart’s Don 
Juan, at Vienna, had been the theme of much discussion in the musical 
coteries of the Eternal City. For some time I was so deeply absorbed 
by self-reproach and painful retrospection, that I forgot the scene be- 
fore me, and heard not even the despairing accents of Don Ottavio and 
Donna Anna, in that most pathetic and saddening of all duets—Me qual 
mai s’offre,o Dei! spettacolo funesto agli occht miei—nor could I again 
fix my attention on the scene until the entrance of Donna Elvira, suita- 
bly enacted by a woman of faded beauty and meagre figure. While 
listening with returning interest to her energetic complaints of the faith- 
less Don Juan, and laughing at the droll sympathy of Leporello, who 
tells her that she talks like a printed book—* parla come un libro stam- 
pato’’—lI fancied that I heard some one enter the box. Mortified at 
this interruption, and dreading the necessity of listening to the common- 
place of some heartless connoisseur, | determined to appear unconscious 
of the intruder’s presence, and was soon so deeply absorbed in the in- 
terest of the scene, that I forgot I was not alone until the close of the 
first act. Leaning back against the bench above mine, I thought I heard 
the gentle rustling of silk drapery, and the low breathing of some one 
immediately behind me. Beginning to suspect the presence of a woman; 
perhaps young, or beautiful, or interesting—and to me a pleasing wo- 
man of any age has always been an object of interest—I turned round, 
and beheld—Donna Anna, attired exactly as I had seen her on the stage, 
and looking at me with the dark and lustrous eyes of the well-remem- 
bered Valeria Ga i. Words cannot describe my astonishment. 
Starting on my feet, and doubtless looking superlatively foolish, I stam- 
mered I know not what. Ina country, however, so conversational as 
Italy, I felt the necessity of entering into discourse with my lovely com- 
panion; but could only utter the silly question, ‘* How is it, Donna 
Anna, that I see you in this box ?”’ 

With an arch, but fascinating smile, and in the purest Tuscan, she 
told me that this was not her first appearance there that evening, that 
she had apartments in the hotel, and preferred the quiet seclusion of 
the ** strangers’ box,”’ to the noise and hurry behind the scenes. I pre- 
tend not, after the lapse of many years, to detail the interesting dialogue 
which ensued. It is sufficient for this section of my ‘* Reminiscences,” 
to say that, after some preliminary explanation on my part, she acknow- 
ledged herself to be the daughter of Valeria Ga i, who had not 
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perished on the Pyrenees, but was then in the hotel, and although 
strictly incognito, would probably admit one of whom she had often 
spoken with regard. 

The signal bell now sounded from the stage, and Donna Anna, whose 
professional appellation, she told me, was Camilla B i, hastily left 
the box, and, to my great annoyance, her fascinating presence was re- 
placed by the person of a loquacious but gentlemanly Parisian, just ar- 
rived in the hotel from Venice, and more disposed to hear himself talk 
than to listen to the music of the mastermind, whose depths few French- 
men can fathom. Finding it impossible to fix my attention upon the 
opera, I availed myself of the opportunity to obtain some information 
concerning the admired singer then at Venice, and was somewhat star- 
tled when I heard that Gua a, with a young and beautiful wife, had 
been his fellow passenger in the boat from Venice, and would appear on 
the following evening as Don Juan and Donna Anna, in which charac- 
ters they had been eminently successful at St Petersburg and Vienna. 
He farther told me that Gua a was but imperfectly recovered from 
the effects of a dangerous wound he had received in a quarrel at a noto- 
rious tavern under St Mark’s arcade in Venice, and was, in his opinion, 
unable to sustain a part so arduous and exhausting as the Don Juan of 
Mozart. Having ascertained that Gua a and his young wife were 
actually in the hotel, I began to apprehend a critical rencontre. Hastily 
quitting the box, I returned to my apartment, and addressing a note to 
Valeria, under cover to Camilla, apprizing her of the arrival of a singer 
in the hotel, whom I believed to be Romanelli, and requesting an imme- 
diate interview. Soon after the elose of the opera had restored Camilla 
to her mother, I received by the waiter a summons to the apartments of 
the Signori B i. I followed him through a long corridor to a re- 
mote part of the capacious hotel, and into an antiroom, where I was 
speedily joined by Camilla, and conducted to the presence of her injured 
mother, in whom I instantly recognized the tall and majestic figure, 
whose mask had so strongly excited my curiosity in the Piazzi di San 
Antonio. Although somewhat emaciated in person, and paled by time 
and sorrow, her fine countenance had lost little of its peculiar beauty, 
and her still abundant hair displayed the same bright auburn as her 
daughter’s. 

Our meeting was affecting to both. For some time Valeria was too 
much agitated to bid me welcome ; and, as I gazed in silent sorrow at 
her wasted form and pallid features, I felt my face redden with inward 
wrath at the wretch who could abandon sucha woman. Ata signal 
from her mother, Camilla retired, and soon Valeria regained suffcient 
composure to tell me the calamities of her married life, and to explain 
the mystery of her supposed death. ‘The narrative was long and pain- 
ful, but my record of its leading incidents shall be brief as possible. 

At Paris, Romanelli, who was certainly not deficient in kind disposi- 
tions, but wanting in that masculine firmness of principle, without which 
the best intentions are of little value, soon fell into the snares of those 
accomplished sharpers, who may be found in high and low life in every 
European capital. By these men his gambling propensities were fan- 
ned into a devouring flame, which destroyed every good feeling in his 
nature. ‘I'oo soon his nights were in great measure passed at the 
gaming table, and his mornings wasted at the toilettes of the meretri- 
cious women of rank, who degraded the court of France. Valeria, esti- 
mating his affection by her own, confiding in his honour, and absorbed 
in the studies essential to insure success in her profession, for some time 
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implicitly believed the reasons he assigned for such frequent and un- 
timely absence. At length the fatal truth became too obvious for con- 
cealment, and the unfortunate wife felt the heartrending conviction that 
she had no longer any hold upon the affections of a man, for whom her 
love had become fervent and indestructible as a religious feeling. It has 
been often said by moralists and axiom-makers, that the flame of love 
will expire if not fanned by both its votaries. With men or women of 
constitutional vivacity, it may be so; they are prone to change, and 
rarely capable of permanent attachment. Individuals, however, of think- 
ing and serious habits, rarely love but once; and such an one was the 
highminded Valeria. Although not seventeen when Romanelli first 
sought her affections, they were not won without the most pointed, ex- 
clusive, and enduring devotion ; they were never given to another, and 
only alienated from him by the deliberate and savage cruelty I am about 
to detail. ‘The growing embarrassments and tainted character of Roma- 
nelli compelled him to leave Paris abruptly and secretly. Intending to 
seek engagements at Madrid and Lisbon, he travelled towards the Spa- 
nish frontier with a speed ill suited to the impaired health of his droop- 
ing wife. Pausing at Bayonne, he repaired as usual to a gambling ta- 
vern, and, in a quarrel, inflicted a fatal wound upon a fellow-gambler. 
At that period passports were not required by travellers in France, 
which enabled him to elude the police, and reach, by a circuitous route, 
the frontier. Reposing at a small town on the French territory, Vale- 
ria, to whom the cause of their sudden departure from Bayonne had not 
been explained, saw on the table a placard detailing the catastrophe at 
Bayonne, and offering a reward for the apprehension of the unknown 
criminal, an Italian, whose person was accurately described. Sinking 
with grief and terrour, she held out the placard in silence to her husband, 
who, conscious that he had lost all claim to her affection, and fearing 
possibly that she would betray him, said nothing in reply, but threw at 
her a look of savage and ominous menace, and from that moment treated 
her with heartless and undisguised hostility. Ordering mules, instead 
of horses, he sent forward his luggage by a carrier, and departed with 
his ilifated wife. On the following day, under the pretext of a shorter 
course, he deviated from the beaten road, and ascended a sheep track 
leading to the higher levels of that mountainous district. It was late 
in the autumn, and before noon, the dark and lowering cloud, through 
which they were now advancing, made it difficult for them to distinguish 
their path along the brink of a fearful precipice which yawned below 
them. 

At this critical moment they were overtaken by a snow storm. The 
wind rushed down upon them in fearful gusts through the mountain ra- 
vines, the sagacious mules refused to advance, and the exhausted travel- 
lers were compelled to dismount and seek for shelter under the cliffs, 
which in some places projected over the narrow ledge on which they 
had been proceeding. ‘The fall of snow was now so dense, that with 
great difficulty they discovered a shallow cavern, barely deep enough to 
shelter them from the pelting storm, and here the exhausted Valeria, be- 
numbed with a long exposure to the piercing cold, yielded to an irre- 
sistible drowsiness, and fell into deep slumber. Romanelli well knew 
that sleep, under these circumstances, was the sleep of death; but, as 
the event proved, he made no effort to save her, and proceeded as a 
widower to Madrid, where he was soon joined by a fascinating and dis- 
solute Parisian female of rank and wealth, and doubtless by preconcert- 
ed arrangement. 
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To return, however, to Valeria—she was awakened from her peril- 
ous slumber by a burning sensation, and opening her eyes, beheld a 
man and a stranger diligently rubbing her face and hands with snow. 
He was a Spanish shepherd, whose dog had discovered this unfortunate 
victim of a cruel husband. Seeing that his benevolent exertions had 
thus far succeeded, he raised the benumbed and helpless Valeria in his 
arms, and carried her to his hut, where the prompt and skilful attentions 
of his wife gradually restored the patient to strength and consciousness, 
With the assistance of the shepherd, and of a few pieces of gold in her 
purse, she proceeded to Barcelona, obtained a passage by sea to Genoa, 
and arrived without further difficulty at Milan, where she found a tem- 
porary home with a married cousin, and in a few months became the 
happy mother of an infant girl, to whom she determined to devote her 
future life. Her father, however, forgave not her elopement, and at his 
death left her but a scanty life-income ; thus compelling her to train her 
Camilla for the stage, on which, however, she had herself never appear- 
ed since her first and successful engagement at Paris. 

Such, in substance, was the narrative of this much injured woman. 
She avoided all subsequent comments on the base and cruel conduct of 
Romanelli, but I soon discovered that she was well aware, not only that 
he and Gua——a were the same individual, but of his recent marriage 
at Vienna, and his engagement to perform the following evening. She 
intimated, that to avoid recognition by him in the streets of Padua, she 
availed herself of a practice not uncommon in Italy, and wore a mask 
beneath her veil when she went to mass. It was, nevertheless, her in- 
tention to witness from the ‘‘ strangers’ box’’ her daughter’s first appear- 
ance in the character of Donna Elvira, which she had undertaken to 
oblige the manager. 

Observing that Valeria was exhausted by her long narrative, I arose 
to depart; and after promising, at her request, to engage, in my own 
name, the “ strangers’ box’’ for the ensuing evening, I returned to my 
apartment, 


Part Ill. 


Trema, trema, scelerato! 
Odi il tuon della vendetta! 
Sul tuo capo in questo giorno, 
Il suo fulmine cadra. 
Don Juan. 


Brava! bravissima! re-echoed through the house when Donna El- 
vira had sung her first solo—2h chi mi dice mai—with exquisite taste 
and feeling. Camilla was too youthful and lovely to look the part of 
the forsaken Donna, but in the more energetic scenes her dignity of 
mien and person, and the indignant flash which blazed out of her mag- 
nificent black eyes were so imposing, that Romanelli, who had been 
visibly and greatly startled, when she appeared, at her extraordinary 
resemblance to his first wife, could not regain entire selfpossession 
until the commencement of the finale in the first act Although some 
years beyond fifty, his appearance, by artificial light, was still sufficiently 
youthful for the part of Don Juan, and the rich costume of the magnifi- 
cent Spaniard relieved his fine, but, to my vision, languid features, and 
displayed advantageously his still imposing and graceful person. 

aleria, without her mask, but closely veiled, sat on the bench be- 
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hind me. Unable to conjecture how she might be affected by the ap- 
pearance of the man she had once so entirely loved, I had foreborne to 
look at her. At the pathetic passage, however, of Lascia, o cara! la 
rimembranza amara, in the heartrending duet between Ottavia and 
Donna Anna, after her father’s death, by the sword of Don Juan, I heard 
behind me a sigh so deep and emphatic that I involuntarily looked 
round, and, through the partially open veil of Valeria, I saw her ex- 
pressive eyes fixed, with compassionate interest, upon the lovely and 
innocent features of the blue-eyed Austrian, who, doubtless, thought her- 
self the only wife of the admired and graceful Gua a. 

From time to time, as the plot was developed, I ventured to address 
some critical remarks to my companion ; but she seemed almost uncon- 
scious of my presence, and her replies were so little apposite, or cohe- 
rent, that I ceased to interrupt her. Soon, however, I observed from 
the sudden movement of her drapery, that she started when Don Juan 
began to address the silly Zerlina, with the seductive line of La ci darem 
la mano—in that highly dramatic duet. ‘Turning round again, as if to 
speak to her, I saw her pallid cheeks suddenly diffused with the dark 
red hue of intense emotion, and as suddenly resume their wonted pale- 
ness. Her eyes, too, were now intently fixed upon the stage, and 
fraught with a meaning which I was anxious but unable to interpret. 
Their large full orbs, always dark and radiant, appeared to me to be- 
come darker as she gazed with a startling fixedness of look upon the 
gay and guilty Don Juan. At the close of the duet, I saw that her fine 
forehead waz gathered into broad lines, and her firmly compressed lips 
gave an air of masculine decision to her striking features. Suddenly she 
arose from the bench, and without a word or look of explanation, quit- 
ted the box; leaving me in a state of perplexity, not unmingled with 
alarm, when I thought of the peculiar expression of her countenance, 
and recollected that the dark eyes of the southern Italians deepen with 
their wrath. Iwas not acquainted with the secret recesses of Valeria’s 
character—I knew her to possess fortitude and energy above her sex, 
and in Italy these attributes are often accompanied by a proud, and, un- 
der strong provocation, a vindictive spirit. 

Wearied at length with conjectures, I fixed my attention upon the 
opera, and especially upon Romanelli, who now appeared to me under 
the influence of some potent cordial, so suddenly did he throw off the 
languor and debility occasioned by his wound, and his terrour at the re- 
markable features and dramatic energies of Camilla. When the finale 
of the first act began, he entered fully into the spirit of his character, and 
played the gay and heartless libertine to the life. And now began the 
delightful terzetto of the three masks, Ottavio, Donna Anna, and Donna 
Elvira. No one appeared to find any difference between the Elvira 
who then appeared, and the one who had preceded her ;—but to me the 
distinction was instantaneously perceptible. The ample drapery and 
the mask could not conceal from me the loftier stature, and the deeper, 
richer voice of Camilla’s mother. A light flashed upon me, and my 
quickened pulses told me that some strange collision was at hand. 

The three masks retired, the scene rose, and displayed a numerous 
assemblage preparing for the festive dance. 

The light streamed from abundant tapers; menials, in gay apparel, 
were dispensing copious refreshments ; Don Juan was the master of these 
rustic revels; and the universal joy was unrestrained. Romanelli had 
regained his wonted energy and animation. He appeared even to revel 
in a part which was, indeed, the reflex of his own character and habits. 
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With all the fire and vigour of five-and-twenty, he bounded through the 
dance, and sought to animate and blind his guests, while he again en- 
deavoured to decoy into his snare the giddy Zerlina. At length he suc- 
ceeds in separating her from her friends and lover; not, however, unob- 
served by the jealous Masetto, whose fury excites his friends to assist 
him in the pursuit of Zerlina, and their treacherous host is followed and 
discovered by the enraged peasants. With ready wit the reckless master 
drags forth Leporello, and threatens him with instant death for having 
carried off the peasant maiden. But at this moment the three masked 
figures enter, and, with menacing gestures, interfere to save the unfortu- 
nate valet. And now Donna Elvira advances before the others, uttering 
in tones of thrilling emphasis and power, the fearful denunciation— 


‘ L’empio crede con tal frode di nasconder |’impieta !” 


Her mask falls, and Romanelli, who had started with terrour at the pe- 
culiar and wellremembered tones of Valeria, uttered a scream, or rather 
yell of horrour, when he encountered the rivetted gaze and bloodless fea- 
tures of one risen from the dead—of one whom he had for twenty years 
thought buried beneath the everlasting snows of the Pyrenees, and who 
now suddenly appeared to menace him with the awful punishment due 
to his long career of crime. 

Exhausted by dramatic efforts far beyond his strength, he shrunk ap- 
palled beneath the withering—and, to his fevered fancy, unearthly— 
gaze of the pallid image before him. He seemed himself to have be- 
come a statue, so fixed his attitude, so waxlike and inanimate his look. 
Atlength, perplexed almost to madness—doubting, and yet dreading the 
evidence of his senses—a sudden faintness came over him, and he grasp- 
ed, with frantic clutch, a table near him for support; but it was too late 
for earthly aid. His pale features became suddenly darkened with a 
rushing tide of blood; the veins of his throat and temples started into 
sharp relief; he staggered, and fell upon the stage—a corpse. 

The performers, who had gazed upon him and the unknown actress 
with breathless astonishment, now screamed with horrour. ‘The whole 
audience arose in tumult and dismay; the curtain fell; and the finale of 
the first act was the end of Romanelli, and the end of the opera. 





THDIUM VITS&. 


Day after day To come and go, 
Glides likes a ghost away, The slaves of woe, 

And leaves no deeds behind : The heirs of Fear that never dies— 
Alas! alas! the things we are! This is our destiny and doom 
Dimmer than is the farthest star— Our only place of Rest, the tomb, 

More fitful than the wind! We shun—and clasp our agonies. 
How weary is this life— Mid men we move 
How low this panting strife Like the proud bird of Jove 

For what will ne’er avail ! Among the upper clouds of heaven ; 
Oh, wilder than the maniac’s dream, Yet, like the cataract’s music cast 
Of what we are and what we seem O’er deserts swept by winter’s blast, 

Is Sorrow’s mournful tale. Our heart’s best love to the cold world 


is given. 
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THE ORIGIN AND POWER OF GENIUS. 


In an age of rudeness, all excellence is ascribed to occult power ; af- 
ter the lapse of ages, men become minuter enquirers and calmer rea- 
soners, and then it is discovered how much art has entered into every 
great composition ; and at length, among artists themselves, it becomes 
a disputed point, whether art is not sufficient to produce similar effects 
to genius ; or, in other words, whether certain combinations of art do 
not constitute the native power of genius. 

There are some who exult in some mystical power in their faculties ; 
who hint at the solicitude of nature at their birth ; who talk with fluency 
on the stellar virtues, which Boileau has made the first position in the art 
of poetry. Frail females formerly accused their stars as the cause of 
their incontinence ; and we have idlers who apologize for their defects 
from no lower influence : a resolute love of virtue would have preserved 
the female, and a resolute love of labour would have rendered the idler 
active. 

While some reject this occult influence, others utter equal extravagan- 
ces; genius has been regulated by the degree of longitude and latitude ; 
it has been derived from the subtilty of the blood, and even the refine- 
ments of cookery; others suppose that a writer of imagination is inca- 
pable of learned research, and that for every particular study a peculiar 
construction of the intellectual powers becomes necessary ; that the so- 
lidity of judgment impedes the vigour of fancy, and that the poet can- 
not investigate nature with the eye of science. 

Genius has been divided and subdivided. There is a genius for ora- 
tory, consisting of the art of moving the passions, united with the art of 
applying our arguments ; a genius for physics and geometry, when oc- 
cupied in calculating the motions and action of the globes of the uni- 
verse, and the whole phenomena of nature; a genius for painting and 
sculpture, when the pencil and chisel trace on the marble or canvas the 
actions or the features of a hero; and the genius for poetry is said to 
consist in the power which nature imparts by physical sensibility, and 
a happy conformation of the organs to certain persons, in conceiving 
boldly, and delivering easily what is strongly felt. 

But what is gained by all these mystical distinctions? Are we al- 
ways to take words for things? Do such critics say anything more, 
than that genius is genius? Even Pope extends this system to criti- 
cism ; for he says of poets and critics, 


** Both must alike from Aeaven derive their light ; 
These born to judge, as well as those to write ;” 


which is certainly contrary to experience ; taste, the characteristic of 
criticism, is now acknowledged to be attainable by a constant attach- 
ment to the most finished performances of art. And when he adds, 


‘“* Let such teach others who themselves excel ; 
And censure freely who have written well,” 


the maxim is not less erroneous; for the best poets are not always the 
surest critics, as in the case of Goldsmith and others ; and most of the 
best critics have not been poets. 

With chilling fancies like these have the minds of the most adventu- 
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rous been rendered pusillanimous ; and grand designs, conceived with 
ardent felicity, have suddenly expired, because their affrighted parents 
refused to foster them with industry. In an accomplished genius, Ho- 
race, one of the most philosophical of poets, allows that art must be 
united with nature ; but we have probably ideas of this power of na- 
ture different from those of Horace. Since his time, and even at pre- 
sent, some regard genius as nothing short of inspiration. We are 
told, that to attain superiority in any art, we must be born with a cer- 
tain susceptibility, or aptitude ; we must be born a poet, or a painter ; 
or, as one painter complimented another, by saying, that he was a 
painter in his mother’s womb. A happy genius depends on the influ- 
ence of the stars, say the astrologers; on the organs of the body, as- 
sert the naturalists; on the favour of Heaven, exclaim the divines. 
Every one seems willing to do honour to his own profession. But 
such mystic reveries, indulged by the artist, only show that he is inter- 
ested in exciting the wonder of the ignorant; this, is not less injurious 
to art, than visionary fanaticism to religion. 
Dryden traces the whole history of genius in a couplet ; 


6 what in nature’s dawn the child admired, 
The youth endeavoured and the man scquirED.” 





Yet it is not always necessary that this admiration should be felt in 
childhood, or in youth, since accidental causes have frequently directed 
the pursuits of genius. Johnson says, *‘ To 1 particular species of ex- 
cellence men are directed, not by an ascendan, planet, or predominating 
humour, but by the first book which they rad; some early conversa- 
tion which they heard; or some accident which excited ardour and 
emulation.”” Caresses and coercion, also, hive made many a youth a 
bright genius ; patronage and poverty have stimulated men to become il- 
lustrious artists. 

Metastasio affirmed that necessity frequently augmented our powers, 
and forced us to perform in a better manner, * Bi with more expedi- 
tion than our mere choice and leisure. T'we of his best operas were 
produced in a short time, being commanded by a particular occasion. 


“ Bernocchi’s voice was never naturally good,” szys Burney, “ and at first was 
so much disliked, that he was peremptorily told by his friends to quit the pro- 
fession ; but his situation had left him without streagth or spirits for any 4 ws 
By severe study he acquired a style and manner, which became the standard of 
perfection in that art.” 


In the history of genius we are presented with wider prospects, by 
the study of biography. In the history of philosophers and poets we 
trace the genius of philosophy and poetry; we observe that certain 
events produce certain consequences, and perceive why men, with equal 
aptitudes, have not always become men of equal genius. Illustrious 
characters are rare, owing to the rarity of those coincident events which 
produce such characters. Man is so influenced by moral causes, that 
the perfection of his genius is ever proportiened to them. When men 
of letters reflect on the manner of their own attainments, and on the 
literary history of others, they discover that the faculties of the mind 
are not gifts of nature, but effects of human causes, or acquisitions of 
art. 

Every man of great capacity and vivid feeling has the power of be- 
coming a man of genius, if to these he add a solitary devotion to his 
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art, and a vehement passion for glory. It is the capacity of long atten- 
tion, which often makes one man superiour to another. Physical sensi- 
bility may vary, and defective organs cannot be supplied by any artifi- 
cial process ; but, in general, nature is more impartial than some of her 
children allow; and it would be hard to find men, so eruelly neglected 
by our common mother, as not to be able to excel in some particular 
department, when, by examining their mental stores, they discover the 
kind of study for which they are best adapted, and when, having made 
this important discovery, moral and physical causes are not hostile to 
their progress. 

The man of genius should carefully examine his physical and moral 
state ; for to improve his advantages, and supply his deficiencies, con- 
stitute his great business, A defect of a physical kind will greatly in- 
commode him; and the purblind eye of Johnson, which denied any 
taste for picturesque beau:y, occasioned much erroneous criticism, with- 
out, however, diminishing his acquired faculties on topics where a good 
eye was not requisite. Moral defects are innumerable; they contract, 
or enfeeble, or annihilate genius. Shenstone, who devoted his days to 
poetry, equally with Pope, could never reach his powers. But, was not 
his life a series of disccntent and listlessness ? without the vigour of 
hope, or the exhilaration of enjoyment? Pope, on the contrary, was 
fortunate through life. In other circumstances, Dryden might have 
proved superiour in all things to Pope, and Otway had equalled Shake- 
speare. 

The finest organization will never form one work of genius. ‘I'he 
mere natural produce of ‘he most fertile individual will now be only a 
pitiable indigence ; for the opulence of the mind can now only be formed 
out of acquired knowledge ; and the most valuable productions will be 
those in which the industry of the author has been greatest. We learn to 
think, by being conversan! with the thoughts of others. Itis asserted, in- 
deed, that the thoughts of others encumber our own. He, however, who 
is not familiarized with tle finest thoughts of the finest writers, will one 
day find that Ais best thotghts are their indifferent ones. Nature pre- 
scribes a certain progression ; she expands by gradual amplification ; she 
makes no leaps. But he, who fondly dotes on what he terms his na- 
tural powers, audaciously imagines that he can, unaided, arrive at the 
point attained by the latours of the most eminent. To think with 
thinking men, is to run vith agile racers. But as this is not always 
attended to, we abound with writers who are far removed from an ex- 
cellence they could have acquired; as he who, accustomed to run in a 
solitary course, felicitated himself as being one of the first racers, but 
received the public derision when he presented himself at the Olympic 

ames. 

‘ When meditating on the character, modes of life, slow formation, and 
painful vigilance of some great writers, we shall suspect that their con- 
spicuous labours were the gradual acquisitions of art. Of these, many 
acknowledged that they produced nothing valuable till a flame, caught 
by contact, had lighted up their mind. Among these we might place 
Boileau and Racine; Pope and Gray; Akenside and Armstrong ; Mon- 
tesquieu and Johnson. When Boileau asked Chapelle, a facile, natural 
writer, for an opinion of his poetry, Chapelle made this sarcastic com- 
parison :—** You are a great ox, who, drawing slowly and painfully, 
make a deep furrow.’’ ‘There are certain writers, such as Adam Smith, 
Locke, and Bayle, whose works require analytical and minute investi- 
gation. This calmness of intellect rises from constitutional causes ; and 
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so far it may be said, that a man is born to be a philosopher or poet. 
The warmth and temperature of the constitution may influence his 
modes of life, and the arrangement of his ideas. 

The natural facility, which some writers appear to possess, is no ob- 
jection to this system. Such authors as Fielding and Goldsmith, She- 
ridan and Wolcot, are not supposed to have overwhelmed their minds by 
extraneous studies ; and such writers are often even very illiterate. They 
address themselves to the heart, and not to the head. But still from 
industry, and pertinacity of attention, is their rapidity of combination 
derived ; and not from what marvelling ignorance sometimes regards as 
inspiration or organization. ‘They have given a strong direction to their 
minds in the great system of human life; they therefore excel in that 
point, though they may be, and generally are, deficient in other quali- 
ties ; for we shall always find that no man can know what he has not 
learnt, or know that suddenly which requires habitual attention. 

He, who imitates the works of nature, must first accurately observe 
them, and accurate observation is to be expected from those only who 
take great pleasure in it. Pope declared he could not pursue any sub- 
ject without pleasure; he could not perform the tasks set by his stupid 
pedagogues. Metastasio laughs at all poetic inspiration, and made a 
poem as mechanically as others make a watch. When Du Fresnoy ex- 
claims, in-the ordinary language, of 


“That majesty, that grace so rarely given 
To mortal man, not taught by art—but heaven!” 


Reynolds comments thus: ‘This excellence, however expressed, 
whether by genius, taste, or the gift of heaven, J am confident, may 
be acquired.” And, indeed, if we attend to the precious observations 
of those who have excelled, we hear no romance of original powers, no 
inspirations from nature, no divine impulse that creates a world at a 
word. The painter finds it long before the pencil accomplishes those 
beauties which he has long meditated, and the poet consumes many a 
year in verse before a great poem is attempted. 

Reynolds painted many hours every day for thirty years together ; 
Goldsmith composed his poems by slow and laborious efforts, and they 
are the finished productions of several years. Churchill, though a ver- 
sifier at fifteen, was not known as a poet till after thirty. Sterne read 
at least as much as he thought, and was unknown till a late period of 
life. Young, in his epistle to Tickle, alluding to the Spectator, says, 


“A chance amusement polish’d half an age.” 


But it has been since discovered, that Addison had previously collected 
materials to the amount of three folio volumes! ‘The work of Montes- 
quieu was the beloved occupation of twenty years; the wit of Butler 
was not extemporaneous, but painfully elaborated from notes which he 
incessantly accumulated. Rawley, the confidential friend of Bacon, re- 
cords, that he had twelve copies of his Jnstauration every year inces- 
santly revised and augmented, till at length it became, as he terms it, a 
pyramid of learning. Gesner, the poet of nature, wrote with great 
labour and severe revisals, yet all his pieces have the air of unpremedi- 
tated composition. ‘The familiar verses of Berni, the burlesque poet, 
were produced by incessant retouches. And the Emilius of Rousseau 
was the fruit, the author himself tells us, of twenty years meditation, 
and of three years composition. 
VOL, VII.—NO. XXXII. 23 
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Among the advocates of our system we rank the first geniuses. John- 
son, Helvetius, and Reynolds, Quintilian and Locke ascribe to men an 
equal mental capacity ; Pascal says, what is called nature, is only our 
first habit; and Buffon affirmed that greater genius is only greater pa- 
tience. Invention itself depends on patience; contemplate your sub- 
ject long, says he, till a sort of electric spark convulses for a moment 
the brain, and spreads down to the very heart a glow of irritation. 

In the discourses of Reynolds, this principle is laid down as the foun- 
dation of all excellence in art, 


‘*Not to enter into metaphysical discussions on the nature and essence of 
genius, I will venture to assert, that assiduity, unabated by difficulty, and a dis- 
position eagerly directed to the object of its nese will produce effects similar 
to those which some call the result of natural powers.”” Johnson has touched on 
this topic in his Rambler, and, in the person of Imlach, we are instructed, that 
when he resolved to make himself a poet, “he saw everything with a new pur- 
pose. 


Rousseau is the adversary of this system, though his own example 
confirms it; he adopts the popular notion that the character of men’s 
minds merely depends on their respective organization. Rousseau, it 
is well known, contradicts himself throughout his works; and on no 
subject so much as on the present. Helvetius has collected his contra- 
dictions ; the surest and the most modest mode of confuting a writer. 
He discloses the source of the errours of Rousseau. He says, 


* The contradictions of this writer are not to be wondered at. His observa- 
tions are almost always just, and his principles almost always false and trite. 
Hence his errours.” 


Rousseau tells us, he was acquainted with a servant who, having fre- 
quently observed his master paint, felt a furious passion to become a 
painter. He passed three years, nailed to his chair, in painting; and 
nothing but attendance on his master could take him away from it. At 
length, favoured by his master, and assisted by the instructions of an 
artist, he quitted his livery, and lived by his pencil. Till a certain point, 
perseverance suffices in lieu of genius; he has reached this point, and 
will never pass it. ‘The constancy and emulation of this honest man 
are laudable ; but he will never paint anything save for signposts. 

Now here is a young man, who has already attained a certain age, in 
the daily service of his master, and who, without preparatory instruc- 
tions, or various models, feels the eager disposition, and the necessary 
assiduity. But both the disposition and the assiduity are very imperfect. 
An artist, incessantly engaged in domestic business, must be classed 
among those whose moral situation enfeebles and almost annihilates ge- 
nius. ‘This young man, had he known no other service but his art, and 
no other master but a Reynolds, with his disposition and assiduity, 
might have become an artist. All this proves the difficulty of becoming 
a man of genius, unless befriended by external circumstances ; and that 
no footman has any chance of becoming a great artist, and no wretched 
mechanic the capacity to excel as an author, even under a democracy— 
the most contemptible of all governments. 

In the rude periods of society, when a writer has few predecessors, 
he will pour forth his virgin fancies. He must then meditate on great 
original nature ; the impressions must be vivid, though rude, and the 
combinations new and wild. Some, whose physical sensibility, im- 
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proved by imperceptible habit, may receive more lively sensations than 
others, will display a facility and celerity of conception apparently su- 
pernatural to the vulgar and the ignorant. In the latter class even the 
highest minds must then be ranked; and it is not improbable that the 
artist himself is not less persuaded than his admirers, that he is agitated 
by a certain impulse, and that his performances could not be produced 
by human means. ‘“ Est Deus in nobis,” exclaims the self-wondering 
Ovid, at a later period indeed, but when true philosophy had made but 
little progress. Hence the origin of that fanciful interposition of nature 
in the case of men of genius; and it is then that poets are regarded as 
prophets, and sages as magicians. 

The monkish ages blended many of the absurdities of polytheism 
with their own peculiar ones ; and it was then, Erasmus informs us, that 
the adage was formed, worthy of monkish taste and credulity ; poeta 
nascitur, non fit ; which Ben Jonson contradicts, by affirming that a 
poet may be made, as well as born. Goldsmith says of Nero, he was 
desirous of becoming a poet, but unwilling to undergo the pains of stu- 
dy, which a proficiency in that art requires: he was desirous of being 
a poet ready made. Goldsmith was a judge by experience ; his poems 
are really made, but were not readily made ; taken up at different times, 
and pursued through long intervals ; the poetry of a philosophical age, 
the union of reason and taste ; but inspiration never, certainly, entered 
into his thoughts. 

A great revolution appears in the world of taste; the flame of investi- 
gation rises gradually in the most secret retirements of nature. She 
comes, in all her simplicity, and all her solitary majesty, unaccompanied 
by the adventitious splendours of fancy, the grotesque chimeras of as- 
tonishment, and the terrific forms of superstition. When we understand 
nature, what becomes of apparitions, of witchery, of prophecy, and the 
inspiration of genius ? 

enius may now be divided into an enthusiasm caught from nature, 
and an enthusiasm received from art. ‘The enthusiasm from nature is 
distinguished by its facility, celerity, and vividness; sufficient to form 
an ardent effusion in the early periods of society. Such are the relics 
of all ancient poetry. But as the sphere of poetical invention must then 
be very circumscribed, there is, in such compositions, a recurrence of 
the same objects and ideas. Man creates by imitation ; but he creates 
little in the infancy of society, because he has scarcely anything to imi- 
tate. When we examine the effusions of the bards, the wild poetry of 
the Indians, and even Ossian, who received many modern embellish- 
ments, we perceive that paucity of ideas natural at this period of so- 
ciety. A diversity of genius becomes more distinguishable as taste be- 
comes more exquisite. One kind is peculiar to this age; the genius of 
several can now be made to produce an original one. A student, to bor- 
row an expression from chemistry, amalgamates the characteristics of 
receding masters. The history of the orders in architecture is the 
history of genius. We have first the rude Tuscan, then the chaste Do- 
ric, the elegant Ionic, the light Corinthian; till at length appears the 
Composite, uniting these varieties. Models are proposed by critics, 
for art is now suspended on a point; if by our dexterity we preserve 
not the equilibrium, if we pass or decline from the point, we slide into 
barbarism. In vain some daring spirits scorn the mandates of taste ; 
time is the avenger of neglected criticism. 

At this period some, enamoured of the illusive idea of original pow- 

ers, pretend to draw merely from the fountains of nature. Uneducated 
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artists occasionally appear among the lower occupations of life, who are 
immediately received as original geniuses. But it is at length perceived 
that the genuine requisites of poetry, at this period of refinement, are not 
only beyond their reach, but often beyond their comprehension. ‘These 
inspired geniuses have never survived the transient season of popular 
wonder, and generally derive their mediocrity from the facility of con- 
sulting the finished compositions of true genius. Such was the Boston 
Bard and his vainglorious encomiast; such are Willis and his thousand 
fratres nugarum. 

But we must not conceive that the vein of imitation, which runs 
through the works of great artists, is a mechanical process. By an in- 
tense study of preceding masters, they are taught the enchantments of 
art; marvellous and exquisite strokes which only glimmer in nature. 
A fine copy of nature affects their organs more than a real scene. ‘The 
most capital productions of our first artists are really composed in this 
manner. Raphael borrowed as freely from other painters as Milton 
from other poets. 

It may now be inquired, that, since we acknwledge there are causes 
which may disable a genuine student from acquiring genius, what is 
gained by this system? We reply, a useful knowledge of truth, and a 
contempt for that popular prejudice, which ever echoes the pernicious 
notion, that an artist must be born with a peculiar genius or intellectual 
construction. An ardent youth is soon dismayed at the first difficulties 
of art, because he easily imagines that a maxim, which has been so long 
received as incontestable, is therefore incontrovertible. ‘The sucecss of 
an artist oftener depends on good luck than on organization. Aristotle 
has said, that to become eminent in any profession three things are re- 
quisite ; nature, study, and practice. How often does it become neces- 
sary to erase the word nature, and supply its place by good fortune ! 
We often lose much when we inform a young artist, that he must have 
been born a poet, or a painter; since it is impossible to decide whether 
he is born such unless he practises the arts ; and it is certain that no ex- 
cellence in art can be acquired withont long and unwearied industry. 
Many, who have evinced nothing of this birthright in their early at- 
tempts, have sometimes concluded by greatly excelling. Industry, 
whether it consist in an incessant exercise of the faculties, by meditat- 
ing on the labours of others, or in observations on what passes around 
us, is the surest path to fame; if indeed, in such an ochlocrat country 
and such a utilitarian age as this, literary fame be at all desirable. We 
shall close these desultory remarks by a few quotations from an admira- 
ble series of articles on Genius and Literary Men, which have been re- 
cently written by our friend, Stephen Simpson, Esq.,—a gentleman of 
whose true character and profound abilities this empire of democrats is 
as ignorant as it is unworthy. Every thought and feeling of the Man 
of Genius is as familiar to him as is ingratitude to a lying world. He 
fathoms the depths of the heart with a prophet’s eye, and reads the ora- 
cles of the wrapt spirit with the glance of a sage. We never knew a 
man, in any country, who possessed so wonderful a knowledge of all 
the operations of the human mind. 


“Who has not felt the prostrate heart, the sunken spirit, the dejected soul, 
east down into the dark abyss of hopelessness—and in the midst of plenty, tri- 
umph, and fame, wept over the emptiness and insufficiency of all earthly great- 
ness? Who among the children of men has not experienced the bitter pangs of 
heart-rending despondency '—whether gifted with exuberance of wealth, bask- 
ing in the beams of glory, rioting in excess of fame—honoured—loved—caressed 
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—and cherished—still, the hour of desponding comes, and the heart sinks, as if 
a kindred spirit of other worlds had pulled an invisible chain of sympathy to 
draw it from earth towards a higher and a more blessed mansion in the skies. 
Who among the sons of genius, but has been a prey, a victim to this mysterious 
summons of the spirits of other worlds, to east its thoughts beyond the fugitive 
joys of earth, and think of a resting place, whither our children have gone before 
us, and where our forefathers slumber in bliss? Yes—the sensitive and nervous 
children of fancy and enthusiasm, are in an especial manner the prey to despon- 
dency. Excitable and imaginative—at one time rioting in the ecstacy of a deli- 
rious enthusiasm—when the soul is wrapt in visions of bliss, and captivated by 
the self-created beauties and charms of its own Paradise—how liable are the 
children of the intellectual sun to fall into the horrours and darkness of unuttera- 
ble despondency! Bright emanations of the Divinity, they become eclipsed in 
the very glories of their own splendour, and fade like a sensitive flower from the 
scorching heat of their own hearts. Beware of the spell of enthusiasm, that 
breaks in its glittering expansion, and leaves you a prey to the misery and deso- 
lation of the moment of lassitude and dejection! What are all your high aspi- 
rations! what all your fame! what all your creations of honour, and recompense 
of renown? The sow/, in its insatiable thirst of immortal pleasures, is still un- 
satisfied; and amidst gorgeous splendour, exuberant wealth, or clamorous re- 
nown—Despondency flaps her raven wings, and the shadows of the tomb strike 
a chill and damp to the prostrate heart! 

“ Men of every condition are liable to despondency! But none so much so, 
or to so intense and withering a degree, as men of genius, poets, philosophers, 
scholars, and sedentary students, who ply the quill, and ruminate in the wide 
expanse of intellectual creation. It is in these sombre modes of dejection, that 
the soft and overflowing heart gushes forth in affection, and longs for the bosom 
of sympathy, on which to rest, as a pillow in the sickness of the soul! But, alas! 
no human bosom can give the succour which the stricken heart then requires ! 
The sigh of the heaving breast is directed to heaven! Images of death and im- 
mortality float before us; and we can see no hope, no succour but in God! In 
vain earth proffers her pleasures! in vain fame and distinction offer their songs 
to beguile us from the contemplation of our nothingness. 

6 Men of genius, always liable to be misconceived by the world, are never duly 
appreciated! Their sensibility, which causes them to shun the world, and ap- 
pear haughty, proud, reserved, and imperious—is the parent of a thousand vir- 
tuous fruits, which the common herd of unthinking men never bear. But its 
doom is a dark one!—Let no man envy the renown of the Poet, the celebrity of 
the scholar, or the glory of the author, whose works captivate and beguile the 
world! Fate never decreed a more unenviable condition! That intensity of 
nervous excitability, which can create amusement and instruction for mankind, 
produces nothing but misery for itself. Human hearts of the common mould 
never can pour balm or consolation into the immense feelings of the man of ge- 
nius. On Eartu he has no fellow—no friend—no companion—and when he 
looks up to God, the stupendous disparity startles him into awe, rather than melts 
him into love !—But—a resting place is provided for all—and on this pillow, he 
too can rest! 

“ A recent conversation with a friend of acute sensibilities has started us into 
this incoherent rhapsody; yet not unreal picture of that tomblike Despondency, 
that so often creeps over the soul of genius !—which made for love, benevolence, 
and affection, is so often blighted and seared by the insensible clod, which moves 
around him under the name and form of * Man,’ 

“ Among the chief frailties of men of genius, and the unfailing fountain of 
their woes and despondency, is the love of fame. It may seem strange, that a 
passion implanted by nature in the soul of man, for the noblest purpose of per- 
fection, | self-improvement, should lead to his misery, and become a source of 
disquietude, amounting in some cases to despair. Emulation—the desire of dis- 
tinction—the passion to excel others, to excite applause, to win admiration—are 
all innocent enough, and productive of good only, so long as they are confined 
to the mere acquisition of knowledge, and the cultivation of our faculties, to 
the ends and purposes of life. But the love of fame soars beyond this boundary, 
and hurries on the fevered mind to trackless wastes of immortality, where altars 
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and temples tower beyond the skies—where shrines blaze with the sweetest 
offerings of immortal spirits—where every fane burns with incense to the divinity 
of mind—and where the assembled hosts of ages chaunt anthems of glory to 
the chosen deities of genius, who have been crowned by the diadem of fame! 
It is in this path, that glory dazzles so often the brightest minds, only to bewil- 
der them ; and Jures them on to unavailing struggles that end in their bewilder- 
ment, anguish, and despair. Unfortunately the love of fame must be a Passion / 
Could it be a principle of action, subordinate to the judgment, it would produce 
no results but such as are beneficent and good. But its very nature is of the 
fiery element, that rages uncontroulled, and consumes all about it—earth, air, and 
heaven! Literary ambition, and the thirst of glory in after ages, is like all other 
ambition, it is boundless, insatiate, and unquenchable—even when its gratifica- 
tion is impossible—for, it looks not to failure, and will never believe that it can 
miscarry. It seeks nothing but one darling object—immortality! Towards this, 
it bends its way—never turns aside—never remits its toils—never doubts its suc- 
cess. Days and nights—months and years are devoted to the object. It sacri- 
fices health, ease, comfort, luxury, fortune, to the god glory!—While others 
labour for gold, panting to rear palaces, to amass wealth, and to display its mag- 
nificence—genius, dead to all other emotions, sickens, by the pale lamp of study, 
to create or produce some stupendous work, that shall transmit his name to after 
ages, and cause thousands to worship at his shrine as one of the spirits that 
could appreciate the Godhead, and emulate the effulgent perfections of his crea- 
tive power. Whether poet or painter—historian or sculptor—author or states- 
man—the passion is the same. The soul, concentrated in itself, burns with this 
one consuming fire, every idea, and every feeling being so much fuel added to 
the blazing pile !—Yet every effort costs a pang—despondency supervenes—the 
soul droops—the eagle’s wings trail rel on the ground—despair hovers for 
a moment over the mind! We listen! and no voice of applause sounds the 
strain of glory to our ears !—All is still and dark! The past excitement renders 
every nerve painfully tender and acute! We hear, at last, the hum of men— 
and fancy they are applauding the creations of genius. We hasten among the 
crowd, eager to catch the murmur—and turn away with a sickening loathing at 
the chink of ‘gold! gold! gold!’ ‘ Are they talking of my last poem 1’ asks the 
ardent poet, with a kindlingeye. Alas! no! ‘Trade is the fertile topic. A bale 
of merchandize! a lot of ground! a voyage to the Pacific ocean! the stocks! 
a railroad! and a bank ! ese are the themes that untie the tongues of men to 
sordid clamour; and the only praise that is sung, is directed to him who has 
amassed a million. Alas! for the poor son of genius !—Yet does he find con- 
solation. He hies him to his closet, and unlocking the precious volumes of 
men made immortal by their works, he embraces them with fervent devotion, as 
he exclaims, ‘ Posterity will do me justice! Hereafter I shall be like these 
honoured ! applauded! consulted—worshipped—and immortal !’ 

“There is no cure, therefore, for the ills that genius is heirto. It must work 
out its destiny as it may. It must go through the agony and sweat of inspira- 
tion—the throes and convulsions of ambition—the pangs which attend on the 
thirst of glory, and an unquiet spirit—and if it fails to attain immortality, it 
must, like Sir Edgerton Brydges, sit down as composedly as it may, and record 
its failure, warning other erratic spirits that may swim in ether, to beware how 
they leave the orbit of gravitation for a career that may end in chaos, and must 
terminate in disappointment. 

“The recuperative energy of genius is among the most mysterious and tre- 
mendous attributes of its nature. Those who are never depressed, are never ex- 
alted ; but genius, subject to despondency, can rise from its dejection to a height 
of sublime power, and assume a strength capable of overturning all that oppo- 
ses, of vanquishing all that dare assail it. Dullness, which never sinks, can 
never rise. Equality is the attribute of stolid, or mediocre minds; and he, who 
is a stranger to despondency, is a stranger to the divine pleasures of intellectual 
creation. I pity the man who has never experienced the horrours of despair ; be- 
cause he has never enjoyed those ecstatic emotions of delight which attend upon 
the exalted workings of a vivid imagination. When aroused into full action, 
the energy of genius is one of the most tremendous exhibitions of the power of 
God; and shows the superhuman strength to which the moral and intellectual 
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faculties of man can rise ; what transcendent things he can achieve, and what 
amazing wonders he can give birth to!—But this very estuation of the spirit is 
the cause of its falling into dejection. Soaring above the standard of moral 
strength, nature fails to sustain it at a degree that goes beyond the measure of 
its power, and the strings relax—the tone of the instrument becomes enfeebled, 
and instead of discoursing ‘ exquisite music,’ its touch yields nothing but grating 
discord, and harsh sounds. It is acommon fallacy among men of invulnerable 
minds to imagine that men of this fine structure may be treated with contempt, 
mistaking the sleeping lion for the lion dead !—Woe to those who thus tempt the 
tremendous energy of genius into fiery and overwhelming action! Their wrath 
consumes—their indignation buras—their contempt withers their dull and insen- 
sate tantalisers into deathlike fear; and they shrink away covered with amazement 
and dismay ! The wrath of genius is a terrific power !—How Pope lashed his ene- 
mies into madness! How Swift tortured them by his satire into despair! How 
Dryden lampooned his rivals into convulsions! But of all modern examples of 
the tremendous energy of indignant genius, that of Byron is the most sublimely 
glaring. The English Bards and Scotch Reviewers will remain an eternal 
monument of that dominant power of genius, which is so often mistaken for im- 
becility, because it is in repose—but which, when roused, like the lion, leaves 
not one bone of his adversary hanging to another. We have, at this moment, 
in our eye, a native poet of similar power ; the dread of whose strength has driv- 
en all his revilers into silence, hiding their heads in the dark caverns of their 
own malignant hearts. Awful, indeed, is the retribution, when they venture to 
provoke him—trespass on his lair, or rouse him from hisslumbers. And Burns 
too!—what an overwhelming satirist was poor Burns, when roused from his 
slumber of genius by the reckless wrongs of an unfeeling world! Betterbe 
borna wandering Jew, than live to provoke a Burns, or irritate a Byron. 

“Poor Tasso! How infinite was thy gloom! how tremendous thy recupera- 
tive energy ! 

“ But why multiply examples! The fact is no longer to be concealed, that 
the mildness of the dove and the rage and power of the tiger are united in the 
hearts of men of genius ; and that the most acute sensibility is accompanied by 
a latent vigour bordering on ferocity; and a power of resistance against wrong 
and oppression productive of all the effects of malignity and vengeance.” 


We should but weaken the force of these beautiful and energetic re- 
marks by any additions of our own. They are an admirable illustra- 
tion, however, of the preceding Essay ; and demonstrate, beyond all 
doubt, that, if occasions cannot create, they can develope and strength- 
en Genius. The highest favour, which the stolid and malignant herd 
of gross and grovelling men can confer upon a man of strong and orig- 
inal mind is to persecute him into fame and provoke him to ascend the 
heights of immortality. 


The year’s last day in amber clouds departs, 
And leaves its shadows on all human hearts, 
For, ere the annual dawn again relumes, 

Our dust may sleep in earth’s undreaming tombs. 
Pale, brief and trembling images of light 
Glimmer along the darkening dome of night, 
And teach the worn and wasted heart to feel 
That such, too oft, attend on human weal; 

Yet night hath morn, the rainbow robes the storm, 
And midnight glows before Gon’s awful form. 
Widowed of beams, the morrow may come o’er 
Our hearts like veil’d stars on a desert shore, 

Yet ’t is the dawn of gracious eras given 

To clothe our spirits with the hues of heaven. 
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HISTORY OF THE CAGOTS, 
THE CRETINS AND GOITRES OF THE ALPS AND PYRENEES. 
From the Sketch Book of a Traveller in the West of France. 


Wuar fact can more intensely excite the curiosity of the historian, 
and the pity of the philosopher, than the existence of this unfortunate 
people, whose miserable descendants are scattered along the ocean, from 
the north to the very south of France, and who have everywhere been 
the objects of the same aversion, the victims of the same inhumanity. 
Their desert plains and valleys contain thousands of families, which 
from time to time immemorial had been regarded as making part of an 
infamous and accursed race: the individuals composing such families 
had never been reckoned among the number of citizens; they are every- 
where disarmed; they are permitted no other occupation than that of 
woodcutters or carpenters, an occupation become ignoble, like them- 
selves; they derive one of their common appellations from this oceupa- 
tion ; and such appellation is infamous, because they bear it ; as carpen- 
ters, they are everywhere obliged to march the first in case of fire; as 
slaves, they are forced to perform in every community such services as 
are reputed ignominious; misery and disease are their uniform portion ; 
they are commonly afflicted with goitres ; their miserable habitations are 
removed into retired spots ; and if at present the inhabitants of the coun- 
try have less aversion to them, and if milder manners have a little soft- 
ened the rigour of their old condition, there is still between the two races 
nothing in common, no commerce, and no alliance which is not, in all 
the villages that witness it, regarded as an object of scandal. 

In the solitudes of Brittany, we find them treated with barbarity from 
the remotest times. Scarcely were they permitted, in a more civilized 
age, to exercise the trades of ropemakers and coopers. The parliament 
of Rennes was even obliged to interfere for the purpose of granting them 
the right of sepulture. At that time we find them known by the name 
of Cacous, and of Caqueux. The dukes of Brittany had ordained, that 
they should not appear without a distinctive mark. ‘Towards Aunis, 
they appear again in the island of Maillezais. La Rochelle is peopled 
by these Coliberts or slaves. ‘They reappear under the name of Cahets 
in Guyenne, and in Gascogny are banished into the morasses and heaths 
of the country. In the two Navarres they are sometimes called Caffos : 
they are named so in the ancient For, compiled about 1074. Lastly, 
they are discovered in the mountains of Bearn and Bigorre, in the four 
valleys, and the county of Cominges. ‘There they are the Cagots or 
Capots, who in the eleventh century were given away by will, were 
sold as slaves, and reputed to be infected with leprosy and contagion, 
so much so, as to be obliged to enter the church by their separate door, 
and use their particular font, and seats, which were placed apart. In 
many places it appears that the priests would not admit them to confes- 
sion ; and, as we see by the ancient For of Bearn, an act of favour was 
thought to be granted them, when seven of them were admitted as an 
equivalent to the testimony of one free citizen. Even as late as the 
year 1460, they were the objects of a reclamation of the states of Bearn, 
requiring that they should be forbidden to walk in the streets barefooted 
for fear of infection, and that they should wear upon their clothes their 
ancient distinctive mark, the foot of a goose or duck. 

The learned, the common people, and these wretches themselves, are 
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equally ignorant of the sources of such hatred, and the time which gave 
it birth. ‘The conjectures of the one, and the fables of the other, have 
this in common, that they go back alike to the darkest epochs of history, 
and advert alike to the ravages of the leprosy ; but before the attempt of 
M. de Gebelin to account for the astonishing conformity of fortune, and 
name, which embraces people divided from each other by such dis- 
tances, there was no approximation of them even thought of; and the 
possibility of such approximation must henceforth be the touchstone of 
every system which has for its object to explain the origin and fate of 
these hordes, 

In fact, the Cagots of all France have a common origin. ‘The same 
event has confined them all in the most remote and desert spots; and 
whatever this event may be, it must be such as will account for every 
thing ; it must be great and general ; must have impressed at once upon 
the whole of France the same sentiments of hatred; have marked its vic- 
tims with the seal of the same reprobation, and have disgraced the race, 
and all its subdivisions, with the opprobrium of a name which every- 
where awakened the same ideas of horrour and contempt. 

But little reliance then can be placed on the account which makes 
them to have been descended from lepers, banished the society of men. 
Lepers have been banished or confined, but have neither been sold, nor 
left by will, nor given away. And even should it be true, that the Ca- 
cous of Brittany were the white lepers of the time of Ambroise Paré, he 
may have described their state without having proved anything respect- 
ing their origin. 

Neither does it appear more probable that they are the descendants 
of the Gauls, reduced to such a state of degradation by the barbarians 
who usurped the place of the Romans. We are perfectly well assured 
that, under the Goths and the Franks, the condition of the Gaul and 
Roman had no relation whatever to a state of slavery and infamy, and 
what we have to explain is aversion, not tyranny: the slave is oppress- 
ed, but the Cagot was repulsed: we must account for motives of con- 
tempt and vengeance, not the despotism of a conqueror. Such victory 
as may have terminated the conflict of two nations, equally ferocious 
and inflamed against each other by a long state of rivalry: the invasion 
of one barbarian punished by another barbarian ; the reaction of the op- 
pressed against the oppressor, at last completely disarmed ; bloody com- 
bats, disastrous defeats ; such only could have been the sources of the 
hatred and fury which could have given rise to miseries like those we 
behold. 

But where are we to choose, or on what can we fix in such a period ? 
What combat was the most bloody? What nation the most unfortu- 
nate? In what way can we distinguish between the traces of the con- 
querer and those of the conquered, in such a series of confusion? 

A hundred different hordes of barbarians, all of them born in Upper 
Asia, were poured at once upon the Gauls, from the east, from the north, 
and from the south. In their intermediate stations, however, they had 
been subdivided, modified, and multiplied, had all of them forgotten 
their common origin and their common fraternity. Of these barbarians, 
the last who escaped their eastern deserts were the fiercest. ‘They drove 
before them their predecessors, and these in their turn fell upon the 
hordes against whom they were driven. ‘The Alans, the Suevi, and 
the Vandals, had fled before the Huns, the Goths, and the Franks, but, 
arrested by the Western ocean, were forced back upon themselves, and 
ravaged the Gauls. The Goths and the Franks arrived upon their traces ; 
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after the Franks appeared the Huns, augmented by a mixture of Heruli, 
other Alans, and other Suevi. ‘These were all of them confounded in 
the Gauls, which seemed to be without an issue. Meanwhile the Sax- 
ons, whose origin was more to the north, had extended themselves over 
the same unhappy country by another road; other Vandals also had ar- 
rived from their side; and the nations of Germany, a still more hideous 
mixture of the refuse of these intermingled races, were rushing into the 
midst of this universal tempest. A series of battles and dispersions, of 
alliances and divisions, succeeded; various races were separated, inter- 
mingled, and annihilated. An issue at last was discovered towards 
Spain, and a torrent of madmen rushed down between the Pyrenees and 
the Mediterranean, where new confusions, new massacres, and new 
dispersions ensued, until a passage into Africa was found. In Africa, 
these ferocious hordes had again to encounter the Romans, but strug- 
gled with advantage against the remains of their power, and at last were 
slumbering in peace on the ruins of their empire, when another torrent 
from the east precipitated itself by the south upon the west. The en- 
ervated Vandal, indeed, had been overthrown by Belisarius, but, not- 
withstanding this, the Mvors pursued their conquests, overpowered the 
Goths of Spain, and fell with the whole of their weight upon the em- 
pire of the Franks, where they were finally arrested. 

Many races must doubtless have been proscribed, during such an age 
of confusion, but of these races we know not which was condemned for 
the longest time to suffer the consequences of its overthrow. Scarcely 
by the light of his torches can we recognize the victor; in what way 
under his ashes should we find the vanquished? Does the unfortunate 
caste, which fled into the deserts and marshes where we see it, belong 
to the nations of those 300,000 dead, who in 451 were stretched upon 
the plains of Merry-sur Seine and Orleans, when the Huns, augmented 
by a hideous mixture of Heruli, of Suevi, of Alans, of Vandals, and of 
Ostrogoths, were destroyed or dispersed by the Visigoths, the Gaulo- 
Romans, and the Franks? Does it descend from the Visigoths of 'Theo- 
doric, defeated twelve years afterwards at Orleans by Aetius and Childe- 
ric, or from those who were dispersed in 507 at the memorable battle 
of Vouglé, near Poictiers, which prepared the fall of the kingdom of 
Toulouse, and set up the throne of Clovis on its ruins? Is it possible 
that it should be the remains of that multitude of Saracens, whom 
Charles Martel put to the sword in the neighbourhood of Tours, and of 
Poictiers?’ The theatre of these great defeats near the centre and the 
western part of France, in every ease, would explain the different direc- 
tions which the conquered have taken in their flight; the number of the 
combatants renders ine extent of country which they covered in their 
dispersioa easy to be conceived ; the part which France in general took 
in these great events explains also the equality of the condition of the 
proseribed; but the circumstances of the different nations which have 
been mentioned cannot induce us to suppose that similar consequences 
would have ensued from the defeat of each of them indifferently. 

M. de Gebelin makes choice of the Alans, and points out the battle 
of 463, in which they are seen as the allies of the Visigoths, and then 
disappear. It cannot be disputed but that this system is very proper for 
explaining the progress of that portion of the Alans, distinguished by 
the name of Taifaliens, whom we find again, about the eleventh century, 
in the morasses of Aunis. It may also extend with some probability to 
the Cacous of Brittany, who are but at a little distance from the Coli- 
berts of Rochelle, but it is not possible thus to explain the origin of the 
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Cagots of Gascony. It would be very extraordinary that the Alans, who 
were conquered together with the Visigoths, and fled with them, should 
themselves be reduced in the very country of their allies to the condi- 
tion of the vilest slaves. 

Neither can it be maintained that the Cagots are Saracens. Would 
Arabs, abandoned to themselves in deserts, have preserved no traces of 
their language, their religion, or their manners? 

Can they be the remains, then, of the Goths, as certain traditions per- 
sist in asserting? ‘This opinion is strengthened by many considera- 
tions, which have not been alleged. The name of these wretches is not 
derived from Caas Goths, dogs of Goths; for Cacous and Cahets would 
not be so derived; neither should we inquire, was it in imitation of the 
Gibeonites, that the Cagots were condemned to be hewers of wood. 
There is no occasion for explaining why miserable creatures, who had 
fled into the forests, should cut down trees. Bad etymology and erro- 
neous quotations from the Bible belong to the age in which Gebelin 
wrote. But we can easily comprehend how the Visigoths, as Arians, 
must have been an object of scandal and aversion to the orthodox Gauls 
and Franks; and why, from the time of Childeric the First, they should 
have been denominated Cagots, Cahets, and Caffos; that is, according 
to M. de Gebelin, leprous and infected persons; for perfume has not 
been considered as the attribute of orthodoxy without reserving infection 
for heresy. It can be equally well understood why the Franks, who 
served the ambition of Clovis from religious motives, and swore by their 
beards to exterminate the race of Arians who opposed his throne, should 
have treated with cruelty the Cagots, who were dispersed at the battle 
of Vouglé, and why the inhabitants of the borders of the Loire and the 
Seine should have driven them, with as much contempt as resentment, 
into the marshes at the mouths of their rivers. Again, it is not difficult 
to comprehend why, when the kingdom of the Visigoths was annihilated 
by the children of Clovis, all that part of the nation, which had demean- 
ed themselves by alliances with the women of the country, and were not 
able to follow the warlike and noble Goths who passed into Spain, 
should have descended to the same state with the vanquished at Vouglé, 
and why, notwithstanding the favour which Clovis and his successors 
were pleased to show to the Visigoths, as well as to the Gaulo-Romans, 
of suffering them to live under their own laws, the same contempt should 
have soon confounded with the vanquished those men who were aban- 
doned by their own nation, and detested by the Gauls, whose bishops 
they had persecuted. The reason why Septimania, a division compre- 
hending Roussillon and a great part of Languedoc, has no Cagots, is 
evident, because, being possessed by the kings of the Visigoths of 
Spain, for a long time after the destruction of the kingdom of ‘Toulouse, 
it did not pass under the dominion of the French, until Catholicism, by 
the abjuration of their king, had become the religion of the Goths. In 
the subordinate crowd of barbarians who were melted down by degrees 
among the Franks, there were found a number of Alans, of Heruli, and 
of Huns, who increased the caste of the proscribed, by the mixture of 
their races. There is nothing, therefore, to contradict the opinion that 
the Cahets of Bourdeaux may be Alans, as well as the Coliberts of Au- 
nis; and if the gigantic bones, which have been found at various times in 
the valley of Bareges, as well as the skeletons which have been digged up 
near Maillezais, in Aunis, be really the spoils of the human race, there 
will be sufficient reason for supposing that the Alans, who were of a 
very elevated stature, have inhabited the mountains of the valley of Ba- 
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stan, as well as the desert banks of the ocean, in those times when the 
Goths were proscribed, upon the very land of which they had formerly 
been masters. 

The refusal of the sacraments of the church, and of the right of bu- 
rial, were the natural consequences of the resentment of the clergy, 
who had been for a long time persecuted. Being Arians, they were 
banished from the communities of men, because they were heretics, and 
not because they were lepers. ‘They became lepers when a successive 
degeneration, the natural fate of a race devoted to poverty, had natural- 
ized disease among them. By degrees, indeed, they fell in with the 
faith of the church; but the faith of the church could not regenerate 
their race in its pristine purity. ‘They ceased to be Arians without ceas- 
ing to be lepers, and ceased to be lepers without ceasing to be the prey 
of those diseases which are engendered from a vitiation of the blood. 

The feudal institutions, which became the government of the barba- 
rians, as they sunk still deeper into barbarism, were no longer contented 
to divide the land with the cultivator, but appropriated the person toge- 
ther with the soil; and the Cagot, among a race of slaves, became a 
slave of the very lowest condition. ‘The common people, indeed, re- 
acquired, in some degree, their rights; but the Cagot for his part had 
only the shadow of liberty, and remained in a state of dependance, so 
much the more miserable, as in the number of his tyrants he no longer 
had a master who provided for his wants. 

Such, then, is the destiny of a nation which overturned and founded 
empires; upon whom the last remains of its particular opinions have 
drawn down a greater vengeance than even the remembrance of its 
usurpations. ‘The whole nation of the Goths, exterminated in battle, 
or mingled with the inhabitants of the country, have disappeared from 
France and Spain ; a proscribed caste is all that we can find; and under 
features, degraded by twelve centuries of misery, the last remains of 
Gothic pride are buried. 


A FUNERAL HYMN. 


BY MRS MOODIE. 


Our brother is sleeping, Their thoughts dwell on darkness, 
But why should we mourn, The worm and the shroud,— 
Though dust, unto dust, But his spirit has burst, 
His cold ashes return ? Like a beam, from the cloud ; 
Our sorrows are mortal, His exit was gladness, 
His sorrows are o’er; His parting was sweet,— 
The pangs of disease He went forth rejoicing 
Can afflict him no more. His Saviour to meet. 
He early was call’d He has pass’d the dark valley, 
From this valley of tears ; Our blessed Lord trod,— 
A christian in knowledge, Conducted by saints 
An infant in years : To the presence of God! 
His sun has gone down Then let us rejoice, 
In the dew of his morn; Though as mortals we mourn, 
And the hearts of his kindred That dust unto dust, 
With anguish are torn. His cold ashes return ! 


Douro, U. C. 
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Paul Ulric; or The Adventures of an 
Enthusiast.* 2vols.12mo. New 
York : Harper & Brothers, 1836. 


Tuis romance, after being announced 
to the public by one or two newshawk- 
ers, anytime during two years, in 
the rankest terms of mercenary ap- 
plause, as about to be a rich treat to the 
taste and intellect of the age, and after 
remaining thus long in articulo matris, 
has at length been delivered, and sent 
forth to perform the functions of a liv- 
ing thing. But, alas! mater sua, du- 
rante gestatione, must have been afflict- 
ed with fearful spasms and convulsions, 
with delirium and dropsy of the brain, 
for she has communicated a feculent and 
unnatural influence to her offspring. 
Lo! the poor babe comes forth pale, 
deformed, ghastly, gasping, and almost 
as pestilent as its parent—while death 
quivers upon its lips. But death, oft 
dreaded as an affliction, will here only 
end a painful existence, and relieve the 
sympathy and pity of the benevolent 
spectator. It is devoutly hoped, by the 
good, that this event may occur before 
the parent is restored to reason, lest a 
sight of the little monster, in a state 
of consciousness, might produce a new 
madness and a fresh exploit of illegiti- 
macy. Or, perchance the unblest pa- 
rent might strangle the child of dis- 
ape and once more sustain her crimes 

y imposture and mendicity. 


Avulsumque caput digitis complexa cru- 
entis, 

Clamat, Io comites! opus, hee victoria, 
nostrum est. 


But, a word to the book—it shall be 
but a word. We notice it, but from 
indignation against booby puffers, who 
have robbed us of our time and sacri- 
ficed our patience! Being fatigued with 
more serious matters, we thought a book 
might amuse, if not instruct, which had 
been highly extolled for its invention, its 
naiveté, its pathos andits genius. We 
therefore ran through about four hun- 
dred and forty pages in search of this 


*This notice was written by a literary 
friend, who is possessed of most Job- 
ish patience; a rare faculty, especially 
when bats are abroad, engaged in their 
morris dances. 
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promised genius ; and in our whole jout- 
ney we met nothing but bootblacks, 
soapmongers, silkdyers, tatlers, gos- 
sips, robbers and cutthroats—(old ac- 
quaintances, we presume, of the author, 
but heathen to us)—by the score, ef 
toute cette espece de barbouillage d’une 
tete vide. With all the fine type and 

retty paper, the book is a real bore. 
here is no inventive power to conceive 
and mature an interesting and success- 
ful plot; while the author conceives he 
acts the man of genius, per saltum, he 
transports his goodly personages, with- 
out respect to the reader or the laws of 
probability, from one continent to ano- 
ther, like the master of a puppetshow, 
and calls them into service whenever 
convenience requires it, without a prin- 
ciple to give them the dignity of hu- 
man nature. If any one becomes bur- 
densome to delineate or sustain, he 
finds an easy way of getting rid of him 
by cutting his throat, or blowing his 
brains out. There is not a single cha- 
racter happily conceived, nor sustained 
even as conceived. There is one Miss 
Florence, which might have been made 
a strong and deeply interesting charac- 
ter, but the mechanic has wounded him- 
self with his adz, and the modus ope- 
randi evidently shows that the wretch- 
ed artificer knew not what he himself 
would do. What age does he pretend 
to delineate? For the most part, it 
would seem to be the present; yet in 
other respects, it is as foreign to the 
present as are the Red Man’s steps in 
our peaceful Atlantic cities. In fine, the 
meanness of his characters, their bloody 
and villainous pursuits, (these are cha- 
racteristic,) without one redeeming 
member with soul and spirit to interest 
an intelligent reader, prove what is the 
author’s estimation of the taste, feel- 
ings, and morals of the community. 
But, above all, the quotations without 
regard to propriety, and the oft repeated, 
neverending letters of old doating wo- 
men, forming onefourth of the whole 
work, lay bare the whole deceit and 
trickery, the cacoethes scribendi, the 
miserable vanity of mechanical book- 
making, Then, too, the meagerness of 
description, (read it to the first pretty 
lass whose raven locks fall in ample 
profusion upon her snowwhite neck, 
and the echo will haunt you like a 
ghost,) the perfect superficiality, that 
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hangs over the whole, like broken cob- 
webs upon a ruined slaughterhouse, 
and the total absence of a single moral 
or philosophic truth, betray a pitiful, 
sterile, grovelling and malignant mind. 
Classic lore, with its rich and lovely 
treasures, might have been pardoned ; 
and wit, too, with its dazzling and en- 
livening influence. Had Genius, or 
Eloquence, inspired with the soul of 
virtue, once deigned to flit across a 
single page, and leave its fragrance 
there, to cheer and refresh the weary 
pilgrim over the barren deserts,—how 
much might have been redeemed! But 
no! not even a trace, that to a candid 
and honest man, might give encourage- 
ment, as betokening future excellence, 
can be here discerned. Yet some sa- 
pient Editors of the public press, for- 
sooth! have striven to set the whole 
reading world in commotion, and hailed 
this new birth as a legitimate heir of 
American literature and genius! Truly, 
O universal newsmongers, ye have 
shown your wisdom! But when will 
respectable publishers learn to discrimi- 
nate, and the public cease to encourage 
ignorance, imposition, vulgarity and i 
centiousness ? 





A History of Medicine: by John Ma- 
son Good, M. D. A new edition— 
edited by A. Sidney Doane, M. D. 
New York, Harper & Brothers. 1835. 


Great talents command the respect 
of mankind; and when their possessor 
is removed from scenes of earthly tur- 
bulence, his loss is sincerely deplored, 
and his memory transmitted to future 
times ; but great talents alone will not 
secure the admiration of posterity, or 
procure its favourable judgment, if they 
are unaccompanied with moral worth. 
Strength of mind, unrestricted by the 
obligations of morality and religion, is 
like the chaotic deep, over whose face 
darkness brooded, till the Spirit had 
rested upon it, and given life to its wa- 
ters. The devotion of transcendent 
genius to the cause of virtue alone 
ought to excite our veneration and re- 
gard, as this, and nothing less than this, 
can enable a man to pass triumphantly 
the ordeal of future ages: for he only 
is truly great and good, on whom all 
sects and parties look with reverence, 
and whose character will bear the scru- 
tiny of every tribunal. 
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Dr Joun Mason Goon is a gratifying 
example of talents properly restrained, 
and usefully employed. Engaged in a 
profession that rendered him peculiarly 
serviceable to his fellow men, he la- 
boured to improve those branches of 
science on which, as a means, their 
lives in a great measure depend. His 
researches into the arcana of medical 
knowledge were extensive, and the cu- 
rative art is deeply indebted to his la- 
bours. But the reputation of Dr Good 
rests not entirely on his professional 
zeal and ability. He cultivated ele- 
gant literature with a success that is 
enjoyed by few, and his lightest compo- 
sitions, only, would entitle him to an 
honourable place in the annals of liter- 
ary fame. hen to these we add his 
firm and devoted attachment to the 
Christian faith, his character is reflect- 
ed with a lustre that can never fade. 
We turn from the contemplation of it 
with reverence, and congratulate man- 
kind that 


“The muse forbids the virtuous man to 
die.”’ 


The family of Dr Good possessed 
considerable property at Romsey in 
Hampshire, and in the neighbouring 
parish of we His grandfather, 
who was employed in shalloon 
manufacture, had three sons, William, 
Edward, and Peter. The eldest took 
up the profession of arms, and died 
young; the second son succeeded his 
father in the manufactory, and inherit- 
ed the family estates; and Peter, the 
youngest, devoted to the ministry of 
the gospel among the Independents, 
was placed under the care of the 
Reverend W. Johnson of Romsey. He 
was afterwards removed to the con- 
gregational academy at Ottery St Mary, 
in Devonshire, then under the superin- 
tendence of Dr Lavender. At this 
place he made considerable progress 
in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lan- 
guages, and acquired a taste for biblical 
criticism. Having finished his aca- 
demical studies, he was invested with 
the care of a congregation at Epping, in 
Essex. His ordination took place in 
1760, when an impressive charge was 
delivered by the celebrated John Mason, 
author of the treatise on * Self-Know- 
ledge.” Not long after his establish- 
ment at Epping, Mr Good united him- 
self in marriage with Miss Sarah Pey- 
to, daughter of the Rev. H. Peyto, of 
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Great Coggeshall, Essex, and niece of 
John Mason. This lady died Feb. 17th, 
1766, after the birth of her youngest 
child, leaving three children, William, 
John Mason, and Peter. Within two 
years after the death of his first wife, 
Mr Good entered into a second mar- 
riage with the daughter of Mr John 
Baker, of Cannon street, London. He 
then took charge of a congregation at 
Wellingborough, in Northamptonshire, 
but afterwards succeeding to the family 
estate in Hampshire, he retired thither, 
and devoted his time and talents to the 
instruction of his children. 

John Mason Good early acquired, 
under the immediate eye of his father, 
an intimate acquaintance with the La- 
tin, Greek, and French languages. The 
assiduous care of his parent, in the 
management of his studies, led him to 
perceive, that five things are essentially 
necessary to the attainment of know- 
ledge: a proper management of time, 
a right method of reading to advantage, 
due order and regulation in the studies 
taken up, a power of choosing and re- 
taining in the memory, the choicest 
flowers of literature, and the improve- 
ment of solitary thought. The subject 
of our memoir pursued his studies with 
such zeal and attention, and was so en- 
tirely absorbed in the prosecution of 
his object, that he allowed himself no 
time for recreation; the consequences 
of which were, indications of prema- 
ture debility. At the desire of his fa- 
ther, however, he joined in the athletic 
sports suited to his age, and soon reac- 
quired the healthy vigour of yeuth. 

When fifteen years of age, John Ma- 
son Good was apprenticed to Mr John- 
son, a surgeon-apothecary at Gosport; 
yet, though he devoted an exemplary 
attention to his profession, his new ca- 
reer did not entirely withdraw him from 
the pursuit of elegant and polite litera- 
ture. About this period, he composed 
a “ Dictionary of Poetic Endings,” and 
several trifling poems. These were 
followed by * An Abstracted View of 
the principal Tropes and Figures of 
Rhetoric in their origin and powers,” 
illustrated by original and selected ex- 
amples. He then turned his attention 
to the Italian language, and gathered the 
sweets of Ariosto, ‘l'asso, Dante, Fili- 
caja, and other authors. 

Ill health compelling Mr Johnson to 
en the assistance of a Mr Babing- 
ton, between this gentleman and Mr 
Good, who had not yet completed his 
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eighteenth year, a close intimacy was 
soon effected; but while they were 
planning schemes of codperation, the 
death of Mr J. gave a new turn to the 
views of both. Mr Good engaged him- 
self with a surgeon at Havant, and his 
occasional visits at this time to his 
grandfather, Mr Peyto, prepared the 
way for his partnership with Mr Deeks 
of Sudbury. Previously to his settle- 
ment at this place, he passed the latter 

art of 1783 and the spring of 1784 in 

ondon, and attended the medical and 
surgical lectures, the substance of 
which he took down in shorthand. 
Whilst in town, he formed an acquain- 
tance with a Mr Godfrey of Coggeshall, 
and became an active member of a so- 
ciety for the promotion of natural phi- 
losophy. One essay connected with 
this society, produced by Mr Good, en- 
titled, “ An Investigation of the Theory 
of Earthquakes,” is distinguished by 
a good style and a spirit of deep inqui- 
ry; but it wants that ease and freedom 
which are acquired only by long prac- 
tice in writing. 

Mr Good returned from London in 
July or August, 1784, and commenced 
the practice of his profession, when 
his attention to business was so unre- 
mitting and exemplary, that his partner, 
Mr Deeks, felt no hesitation in leaving 
the management entirely in his hands. 
In the course of his visits to Cogges- 
hall, Mr Good contracted an intimacy 
with the sister of his friend, Mr God- 
frey, which ended in a marriage with 
that lady. His domestic felicity, how- 
ever, was too quickly destroyed by the 
death of his wife, in little more than 
six months after their nuptials. 

Mr Good remained a widower nearly 
four years, during which he read much, 
but in a desultory manner. Early in 
1790, he formed an acquaintance with 
Dr Nathan Drake, author of * Literary 
Hours,”’ ** The Gleaner,” ete. His in- 
tercourse with this distinguished indi- 
vidual led him to extend and regulate 
his reading, and, in addition to a know- 
ledge of classical and modern languages, 
he now obtained a critical acquain- 
tance with Hebrew. He addressed an 
epistle, written in the Horatian style, 
to his friend Dr Drake, which is re- 
plete with spirit and beauty. About 
three years previous to the date of this 
poem, he took, as second wife, the 
daughter of Thomas Fenn, Esq. of Bal- 
lingdon Hall, an opulent banker at Sud- 
bury. Of six children, the offspring 
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of this union, only two daughters sur- 
vive. 

A train of adverse circumstances led 
Mr Good, in 1792, into pecuniary em- 
barrassments ; but though his father-in- 
law, Mr Fenn, rendered him some as- 
sistance and would have rendered more, 
he determined to surmount his difficul- 
ties, if possible, by his own exertions. 
He made translations from the French 
and Italian, and wrote several pieces 
adapted to the stage: but having no 
acquaintance with the London mana- 
gers, was unable to get his dramatic 
compositions brought forward. Not- 
withstanding these discouragements, he 
continued to persevere, though for some 
time with very little success. Having 
opened a correspondence with the edi- 
tor of the ** World’? newspaper, his 
poetical essays occasionally appeared 
in that paper. Among his prose essays, 
written about this time, that on “A 
Particular Providence” is one of the 
best. Mr Good shortly after prepared 
a critique on miracles for the Analyti- 
cai Review, which, if not entirely no- 
vel, is distinguished by force and en- 
ergy. 

Receiving proposals to enter into 
partnership with a surgeon and apothe- 
cary, possessed of extensive practice in 
the metropolis, Mr Good, in April, 1793, 
at the age of twentynine, pursuant to 
his agreement with him, went to Lon- 
don, where things appeared, for a time, 
to wear an auspicious aspect. But his 
rising popularity excited the jealousy 
of his partner, and occasioned a dis- 
union of measures, which ended in the 
dissolution of the partnership. When- 
ever Mr Good prescribed one mode of 
treatment for a patient, Mr W. would 
in his next visit order an entirely dif- 
ferent one. ‘The result of this may be 
anticipated. The business was lost, 
the partnership broken up, and Mr W. 
ended his days in the Fleet prison. Mr 
G. was again assisted by Mr Fenn, but 
he endeavoured to conceal, as much as 
possible, the extent of his embarrass- 
ments from his relatives, from a desire 
to surmount them principally by his 
own exertions. For three or four years 
he concealed a load of anxiety under a 
cheerful demeanour, but was enabled 
at length to overcome all difficulties, to 
take his proper station in his profession, 
and to live in what are usually termed 
easy circumstances. 

A premium of twenty guineas had 
been offered by Dr Lettson of the Me- 
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dical Society for the best dissertation 
on the question, “ What are the diseas- 
es most frequent in workhouses, poor- 
houses, and similar institutions, and 
what are the best means of cure and 
prevention ?”? Mr G, was so fortunate 
as to obtain the prize on this occasion, 
and was further complimented by a re- 
quest that he would publish his per- 
formance; a request with which he 
could feel no difficulty in complying. 

Mr Good particularly exerted himself 
to preserve the distinction between the 
apothecary and the druggist. In Lon- 
don, and in nearly every town of Great 
Britain, men, not only ignorant of me- 
dical science, but of the most illiterate 
character altogether, obtained extensive 
business as druggists. In several in- 
stances, country grocers blended the 
chemical profession with their own 
trade, and the mischief resulting was 
such as might be expected. Prescrip- 
tions were misunderstood, and conse- 
quently improperly prepared ; and even 
the life of the patient, it is not impro- 
bable, might, in some instances, have 
been sacrificed by the ignorance of these 
pretenders to science. 

Amidst all his professional engage- 
ments, Mr Good still found leisure to 
prosecute his literary inquiries. By 
this time his extensive talents began to 
be known, and his society was courted 
by the learned. Besides the leading 
men of his profession, he numbered 
among his acquaintance, Drs Disney, 
Rees, Hunter, Geddes, and Messrs. 
Maurice, Fuzeli, Charles Butler, Gil- 
bert Wakefield, and others. 

With a critical knowledge of classi- 
cal literature, Dr Good had early in life 
combined the study of the oriental Jan- 
guages; and in 1803 he published the 
first fruits of his philological acquisi- 
tions, under the title of “Song of 
Songs; or Sacred Idyls; translated 
from the original Hebrew, with Notes 
critical and explanatory.”” This ver- 
sion offers a new arrangement, and is 
well executed, under the double form 
of prose and poetry. The metrical 
translation is spirited and elegant, and 
the notes exhibit a large share of taste 
and erudition. The same year pro- 
duced our author’s “Memoirs of the 
Life and Writings of the Rev. Alexan- 
der Geddes, LL. D.,”? a work which, 
while it interests as a highly pleasing 
and impartially written account of a 
very profound scholar and truly original 
character, impresses us, at the same 
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time, with a full conviction of the wri- 
ter’s sufficiency for the task which he 
had undertaken as a biblical critic and 
scholar. 

Two years after the publication of 
these Memoirs, appeared our author’s 
very valuable translation of Lucretius, 
the most elaborate of all his works in 
the provinces of philology, poetry, and 
criticism: it is entitled **'The Nature 
of Things, a Didactic Poem, translated 
from the Latin of ‘Titus Lucretius Ca- 
rus, accompanied with the original 
Text, and illustrated with various Pro- 
legomena, and a large body of Notes, 
Philological and Physiological.” This 
translation is in blank verse, and in nu- 
merous instances, where the original 
rises into fervour and inspiration, does 
great credit to Dr Good’s powers of 
poetical expression. But it is scarcely 
possible to convey to the reader, with- 
out his actual inspection, an adequate 
idea of the vast body of illustration, 
critical and philosophical, which is in- 
cluded in the notes. Almost every 
= language, Asiatic as well as 

uropean, is laid under contribution ; 
and the versions, which uniformly ac- 
company the numerous parallelisms 
and quotations, are, for the most part, 
executed in a masterly style. To this, 
in 1812, succeeded a version of ** The 
Book of Job, literally translated from 
the original Hebrew, and restored to its 
natural arrangement: with Notes crit- 
ical and illustrative, and an introductory 
Dissertation on its scene, scope, lan- 
guage, author, and era,” a production 
which materially augmented its au- 
thor’s fame as a student of oriental lit- 
erature. ‘The Notes are upon a very 
extended scale, and the Dissertation in- 
cludes much that is calculated to excite 
the deepest and most earnest attention. 

If we now turn from the fields of 
literature to those of science, we shall 
find Dr Good a no less ardent and suc- 
cessful cultivator. He had at no time 
suffered his attachment to philological 
pursuits to interfere with his profes- 
sional zeal and duties ; and, as a proof 
of this, we have to record, that between 
the years 1795 and 1812, he had pro- 
duced, independent of a voluminous 
compilation on General Science, not 
less than seven distinct works in rela- 
tion to the history, theory, and practice 
of medicine. It is, however, to the 
year 1817 that we would point as the 
era which placed Dr Good among the 
ranks of those who will reach a distant 
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posterity as guides and instructors in 
the healing art. In this year appeared 
his * Physiological System of Nosolo- 
y, with a corrected and simplified 
omenclature,” and dedicated by per- 
mission to the President and Fellows 
of the Royal College of Physicians in 
London. Of this undertaking, in which 
the diseases of the animal functions are 
arranged in classes derived from a phy- 
siological view of those functions, it 
may justly be said, that it is more full, 
simple, and comprehensive in its plan 
than any previous system of Nosology. 
In a letter to Dr Drake, after advert- 
ing with thankfulness to the state of his 
business as a surgeon, (which then pro- 
duced more than £1400 per annum,) he 
further states :-— 


“| have edited the Critical Review, 
besides writing several of its most elab- 
orate articles. Ihave every week sup- 
plied a column of matter for the Sunday 
Review—and have for some days had 
the great weight of the Bririsn Press 
upon my hands: the Committee for 
conducting which having applied tome 
lately, in the utmost consternation, in 
consequence of a trick put upon them 
by the proprietors of other newspapers, 
and which stopped abruptly the exer- 
tions of their editor, and several of their 
most valuable hands.” 


Towards the end of this busy year, 
Dr and Mrs Good were visited with a 
heavy domestic affliction in the death 
of their only son, a child of amiable 
and fascinating manners, and aspiring 
intellectual powers. Dr G. for some 
time sunk under this visitation, and fell 
into a despondency which greatly 
alarmed his friends. Eight years after 
this event, his friend and biographer, 
Dr Gregory, sustained a similar loss, 
and the letter of condolence addressed 
by Dr G. to the latter shows the deep 
feeling with which, even then, he con- 
templated his own loss. 

The translation of Lucretius before 
mentioned was composed, for the most 
part, in the streets of London, during Dr 
Good’s extensive walks to visit his pa- 
tients. While proceeding with this 
work, he united himself with Dr Gre- 
gory and Mr Newton Bosworth in the 
compilation of an Universal Dictionary. 
In 1810, accepting an invitation to de- 
liver lectures at the Surrey Institution, 
he met with the most gratifying atten- 
tion. 

By the advice of his friends, he now 
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entered upon a higher department of 
spe duty, that of a physician. 

e had his diploma of M. D. from Ma- 
rischal College, Aberdeen. It is dated 
July 10th, 1820, and is expressed in 
terms of peculiar honour, differing from 
the usual formularies. He was also 
elected an honourary member of the 
Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
Aberdeen, November 2d, 1820. At the 
end of this year he published a “ Sys- 
tem of Nosology,’’ which was followed 
in 1822 by “The Study of Medicine’ 
in four octavo volumes. To his con- 
finement, occasioned by the latter work, 
he referred the unfavourable symptoms 
which now began to appear in his 
health. During the last three months 
of his life his strength rapidly declined, 
though no immediate danger was ap- 
prehended by his friends. On the ar- 
rival of Christmas he paid a visit to his 
daughter, and reached her house in a 
state of great exhaustion. 

His last illness, though of short du- 
ration, was extremely severe, and ter- 
minated his life on ‘Tuesday, January 
2nd, 1827, in the 63rd year of his age. 

The literary productions of Dr Mason 
Good are as follows :—* Diseases of 
Prisons ;” ‘History of Medicine ;” 
“Translation of the Song of Songs ;” 
** Memoirs of Dr Geddes ;” “ Transla- 
tion of Lucretius ;”’ ** Translation of the 
Book of Job;” * Book of Nature ;” 
* Translation of the Book of Proverbs;” 
‘Translation of the Psalms.” 





Poems; By Mrs L. H. Sigourney. Phi- 
ladelphia; Key & Biddle, 23 Minor 
Street, 1834. 


The two grand characteristics of the 
mind are reason and passion, Every 
species of literary composition is calcu- 
lated either to inform the reason, or 
move the passions; and these different 
ends naturally require different means, 
A composition, designed merely to in- 
form the reason, should be easy, per- 
spicuous, and coherent, void of abrupt 
transitions and daring metaphors. On 
the contrary, a work, intended to move 
the passions, must be heightened with 
metaphor and imagery: the most strik- 
ing ideas should be selected, and exhi- 
bited as by the passions,—that is, inter- 
rupted and disordered. The former 
should admit no adventitious ornaments, 
because its aim is conviction; but the 
Jatter may indulge in great liberty, be- 
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cause its purpose is pleasure. This 
indicates the general characteristic dif- 
ference between poetry and prose; the 
former should embody and personify 
the emotions and passions of our nature, 
while the latter addresses the reason 
and enforces the dictates of the under- 
standing. The one may be dishonoured 
by the rhymer with his verbiage and 
and his nugie; the other by false reason- 
ing, seductive sensualities, and blas- 
pheming audacity. But this difference 
has not been always observed; poetry 
has sometimes condescended to the pre- 
cision of reason, and prose assumed the 
tone of passion. Custom and probabi- 
lity require that some subjects should 
be prosaic in their composition, though, 
at the same time, their design is better 
answered by a pathetic manner. This 
has obtained more particularly in ora- 
tory; and hence Tully observes, ‘ That 
the orator is nearly allied to the poet.’ 
An orator’s design is to gain the assent 
of his audience; this is properly the bu- 
siness of reason. But reason, if not 
stimulated by passion, is slow and de- 
liberate in her resolves, and her assent 
often wants that activity and energy 
which are requisite to give strength and 
perseverance to her dictates. If, there- 
fore, an orator can interest the passions 
in his favour, their influence will both 
hasten the consent of reason, and give 
vigour to its determinations. An ora- 
tor, then, only excites the passions, to 
persuade; a poet, to please. 

Why does poetry assume a subject, 
a diction, a texture different from prose? 
Undoubtedly to please. Nay, we may 
appeal to the experience of every read- 
er, whether it is not the desire of plea- 
sure which induces him to read every 
species of poetry; and whether it is not 
in reference to the proportion of plea- 
sure he receives, that he calls one piece 
of poetry good, another fine, and ano- 
ther sublime. Abstract pleasure from 
poetry, and Prince Arthur will be pre- 
ferable to the Iliad, a simple, historic 
narrative better than an Odyssey or an 
‘Eneid, and the imbecile bombast of 
Mc Henry superiour to the purest ima- 
ginings of Percival, Should it be ob- 
jected, that this is making pleasure the 
test of poetry: we beg leave to adopt 
this criterion, till the objector is pleased 
to show abetter. If he talks of poetry, 
independent of the effect that it has 
upon the mind, we treat his reasoning 
as chimerical. He may pore over Aris- 
totle, and his disciples, and tell us that 
all poetry is imitation; but we cannot 
conceive words to be anything more 
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than sounds or marks, with which cus- 
tom has taught us to connect ideas. 

A supposed resemblance between the 
arts of painting and poetry has contri- 
buted to introduce many mistakes into 
our conceptions of the latter. Writers 
on poetical subjects have borrowed 
terms from painting ; and inconsiderate 
readers have understood them as ex- 
pressive of a real similarity in the arts 
themselves. But there is not, in reality, 
any more resemblance between poetry 
and painting, than between poetry and 
architecture. They all agree in this 
particular, that they affect the mind by 
means of the senses: their effects too 
may be similar, they may all produce 
pleasure. Yet if we examine this 
pleasure, we shall find that it depends 
upon very different principles. In paint- 
ing, the pleasure arises solely from 
imitation; and for this reason, it may 
properly be called an imitative art. 

ut poetry employs words, not merely 
to imitate, but to excite ideas; and 
those words, orcombinations of words, 
are poetically best, which excite the 
most agreeable sentiments. 

The soul is an active principle, and 
whatever contributes to increase its 
agitation, provided it be not actually 
— in itself, will upon that account 

e agreeable. In passion, the ideas 
generally succeed each other with great 
rapidity, or impress themselves with 
great force. Good poetry excites the 

assions, that is, it excites agreeable 
ideas; and this is the real cause of 
its pleasing more than ‘compositions 
addressed to the reason. 

These remarks are illustrated by the 
writings of Mrs Sigourney, which com- 
bine cogent reasoning with rapid ema- 
nations of fancy; and, while they please, 
always instruct the reader. Reasein 
and sentiment accompany argument 
and moral effect, and, while she never 
forsakes the gentle influences of hu- 
manity, she never permits her muse to 
forget the oricinaL source of all our 
mortal blessings and immortal hopes. 
Simple, elegant and pathetic, she rarely 
aims at the eloquent or the sublime. 
Though mannerism is discernible, yet 
there is no affectation—no sophistry— 
no idea susceptible of an equivocal in- 
terpretation. Her poems are evidences 
of a thoughtful, cultivated, and high- 
toned intellect ; and her literary cha- 
racter, in every respect, reflects honour 
upon the country. 


Correspondence et Opuscules inédites 
de Paul Louis Courier. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1828. 


Paut Louis Courter was one of 
those writers of whom France has rea- 
son to be proud. Without influence, 
without partisans, and without lauda- 
tory journals to extol his merits, by the 
originality of his mind, the frankness of 
his opinions, the whim and eccentri- 
city of his language, he secured a re- 
putation which will not pass away, but 
will remain with those of Rabelais and 
of Montaigne. 

From his earliestinfancy, Courier was 
distinguished by the singularity of his 
character. He was baptized under the 
name of Courier de Mere, but never 
would consent to bear the latter name, 
lest he might be suspected of belonging 
to a noble family. His education was 
superintended by his father, a man of 
vast erudition; and at fifteen years of 
age he was equally versed in Greek 
and in the mathematics. In 1792, he 
was appointed officer of artillery, and 
he continued: in the army till 1809, 
serving in the campaigns of Italy and 
Germany, without, however, discon- 
tinuing his literary studies. Into the 
camp he carried the frankness of the 
schools, and the caustic spirit of satire. 
The day after a warm encounter, in 
which it appeared to him that Cesar 
Berthier had not behaved with Roman 
bravery, Courier met the waggon of 
that general, on which his name was 
inscribed in large letters, and placing 
himself at the horses’ heads, he erased 
with his sword the word Cesar, at the 
same time exclaiming to the driver,— 
*Go tell thy master, that he may con- 
tinue to call himself Berthier, but as to 
Cesar, 1 forbid it.’ 

While in the army, Courier always 
had with him twelve or fifteen select 
volumes, and in one of his letters to M. 
de Saint Croix, we find him bitterly 
lamenting the loss of a small edition of 
Homer, which had been carried off by 
some Austrian hussars. We will cite 
a single passage, which may serve to 
give an idea of the feeling entertained 
by our learned Hellenist towards the 
masterpiece of the king of poets. 

“T had saved from the pillage of my 
ackages what I termed my breviary. 
t was an Iliad, of the royal edition, a 

very small volume, which you may 
have seen in the hands of the Abbe 
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Barthelemy. The copy had come 
from him to me (quam dispari domino, ) 
and I know that he was in the habit of 
carrying it with him in his walks. I, 
for my part, carried it wherever I went. 
But the other — I confided it, why I 
know not, to a soldier who was leading 
a horse for me. This soldier was 
killed and plundered. What shall I 
say, my dear sir, on this oceasion? I 
have lost eight horses, my clothes, my 
linen, my cloak, my pistols, and my 
meg Yet I only lament the loss of 
my Homer, and to recover it 1 would 
gladly give the only shirt remaining to 
me, It was my companion, and my 
only entertainment in haltings and in 
watchings. My comrades laugh at me 
for this: I would they had lost their 
last pack of cards, that I might see the 
face they would put on.” 

Courier, who at the commencement 
of the revolution had followed war as a 
duty, and who afterwards followed it, 
as he says himself par compagnie, in 
order not to part from his comrades 
whom he loved, was always negligent 
of fortune. ‘To succeed, it was neces- 
sary to please the youthful conqueror 
of Italy, and to sing the el of the 
soldier become a consul, and of the 
consul become aking. Courier would 
never submit to the restraint of truth 
concealed, which military life requires. 
He resolutely refused to comply with 
the army regulation of wearing mus- 
tachios, and he rode through an entire 
campaign without the use of saddle or 
stirrups. His republican ideas of 
equality sympathized but little with 
the designations of master and of em- 
peror; and a letter, admirable in every 

oint of view, which was known as 
nis, would forever have closed the door 
against his advancement, had not he 
himself tendered his resignation after 
the battle of Wagram. 

On quitting the service, Courier 
went to Italy; and it was in one of his 
visits to the famous abbey of Mouut 
Casino, at Florence, that he discovered 
the celebrated manuscript of Longus, 
containing the entire text of that Greek 
Romancist, all editions previously 
known having had a considerable hiatus 
in the first book. A part of Courier’s 
correspondence is occupied with the 
details of this discovery, and of the 
persecutions which it cost its author. 
All the gazettes of Italy soon denounced 
him as a pilferer from the Greek: he 
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was accused of having wished to sell 


_ this fragment of the pastorals to the 


English; and that he had destroyed 
the original text, in order to secure its 
exclusive possession. The public au- 
thorities became alarmed by these ru- 
mours. The printed copies of the 
work were seized, and Courier was on 
the point of being cast into prison. It 
was on the occasion of this outery, that 
he published his Letter to M. essai 
ard, a true chef-d’ceuvre of irony and po- 
lemic satire. He brought the laughers 
to his side, and, as it were, gained his 
cause with costs. In this affair, light 
as it may appear, Courier displayed that 
firmness of character of which, at a 
later period, he gave so many proofs, 
and also evinced that original talent for 
pleasantry which entitle him to rank 
with Rabelais and Beaumarchais. 

After having long drank at the 
sources of knowledge and learning in 
Italy, he returned to France without a 
passport, and was arrested as an ac- 
complice in the Mallet conspiracy; on 
which he says, ‘ Malheureusement on 
s’apercut que j’etais un pauvre diable 
qui ne savait pas méme qu'il y eut de 
couspiration, et on m’a laisse aller.’ 

In 1819, Courier was living quietly 
in one of the provinces when the poli- 
tical reactions caused universal alarm, 
and more than five hundred persons 
were incarcerated. He raised his 
voice in favour of humanity, and pub- 
lished his petition to the two chambers, 
which obtained the discontinuance of 
arbitrary arrests. On being refused 
his application for admission to the 
Royal Academy, he revenged himself 
by a letter addressed to the members of 
that learned body, in which he dis- 
played the raillery and finesse of a Pas- 
Cal. 

We will not attempt to analyze the 
numerous pamphlets of Courier, but 
they are recommended to the lovers of 
beautiful writing as combining the ex- 
cellencies of Montaigne, Rabelais, and 
La Fontaine—the wisdom of Franklin, 
and the logic of Pascal. Above fifty of 
the letters in the second volume are 
addressed by Courier to his wife, whom 
he informs of his projects and misfor- 
tunes, recounting all matters in their 
smallest details, and loading her with 
marks of his affection. Yet Courier 


was assassinated a few steps from his 
own door, and the public voice accused 
his wife of this dreadful crime, which 
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deprived France of one of its most il- 
lastrious writers, and the country of 
a faithful, sincere, and disinterested 
patriot. 





Tutti Frutti, by the author of “ A Tour 
of A German Prince.”” New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1834. 


Tuts work, by the eccentric, but ta- 
lented Prince Pucklor Muskau, pos- 
sesses many of the beauties of his for- 
mer publication, and is marred by its 
defects. We find the same indomita- 
ble spirit in the acquisition of informa- 
tion, the same happy tact of conveying 
the results of his enquiries to the reader, 
and the same relish for the beauties of 
nature and art which abounded in the 
Travels—but, unfortunately, we like- 
wise meet with the same inclination to 
sport with sacred subjects, and some of 
the best feelings of our nature, the same 
haste in concluding what had been pre- 
faced by the most elaborate and ele- 
gantly written sentences. The book 
before us, as its name intimates, is not 
confined to one subject: an essay on 
landscape gardening is placed in jux- 
taposition with a historical account of 
the Herrnhutters—a bit of scandal, with 
a reflection on the immortality of the 
soul—a graphic sketch of some emi- 
nent statesman, with a gross caricature 
of another. Upon the subjects to 
which he devotes himself, the author is 
often successful—always entertaining. 
If he does not startle us by the origi- 
nality of his conceptions, he does not 
disgust us by dressing up mean 
thoughts in garish apparel. His lan- 
guage is uniformly chaste and simple, 
and did he not oceasionally get tired 
of his subjects, before he has well com- 
menced them, his performances would 
be faultless. He seizes the prominent 
points of his subjects with alacrity, re- 
duces them to order, and gives them to 
the public with like despatch. Some- 
times an inclination to paint en carica- 
ture may be detected, but for the most 
part, his historical portraits are happily 
conceived, and executed. 

The Prince has bestowed much at- 
tention on landscape gardening, and has, 
profiting by the lessons he received 
while in England, succeeded in making 
a paradise out of a wilderness—a fairy 
castle out of an uncomfortable and 
gloomy German chateau. The ac- 


count, which he gives of his labours, is 
probably the most valuable portion of 
the book, and has been read, we doubt 
not, with attention, and his opinions 
listened to with becoming deference 
and respect. 

Our readers may remember that nu- 
merous conjectures were rife at the time 
of the first appearance of “The Tra- 
vels in England,” as to the person and 
calling of the author—some maintain- 
ing that he was a Count A. or a Baron 
B., while others hesitated not to as- 
sign his work to a defunct worthy, or 
to characterise it as a forgery. The 
Editor of T'utti Frutti sets the ques- 
tion at rest, by giving us a history of 
the Prince, from his earliest years, and 
this forms not the least interesting por- 
tion of the book. 





Alnwick Castle, with other Poems. By 
Fitz Greene Halleck. New-York, 
George Dearborn. 1836. 


The poets of the eighteenth century 
might be divided, with propriety, into 
the heroic, the classic, and the witty. 
The first, as the name denotes, are 
those who derive all their ideas of love 
from the pastoral or heroic romance. 
To them, wretchedness is felicity, and 
bondage, freedom. The sentiments of 
their heroes and heroines are unnatural, 
and their actions frantic. Their Cas- 
sandras and Cyruses are equally ex- 
traordinary. ‘To talk to the former of 
love, is a capital offence. Their rigour 
must be melted by the blood of giants, 
necromancers, and paynim knights. 
They are familiar in deserts, where 
they subsist on nothing, and make 
light of scampering over impassable 
mountains, and riding through unford- 
able rivers; they are always disguised, 
and adventure is the business of their 
lives. The pastoral lover is a subordi- 
nate species of thisclass. The swains 
are mighty goodnatured, and never do 
mischief to any but themselves; a leap 
from a rock, or a plunge into a river 
being their usual catastrophe. The 
shepherdesses are vastly coy and 
mighty hantresses. They wield the 
crook and the javelin with equal dex- 
terity; and, although terrified at the 
voice or appearance of a lover, they 
make nothing of lopping off the head of 
a wild boar, or of thrusting a spear into 
the jaws ofalion. The sentiments of 
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both are either farfetched fustian, or 
insipid conceit. Pan may favour them, 
but Apollo never. They are familiar 
with Pales, and the Dryads, but know 
nothing of Minerva. ‘They are always 
wretched, and deserve always tobe so. 
They write Idylliums, Eclogues, Son- 
nets, Favole Boscorechie, and Pastoral 
Tragi-comedies, which have every re- 
quisite of a poem, but common sense. 
We are always sorry when these in- 
namoratos are prevented from suicide, 
and pleased when the farce ends in a 
marriage; such fantastic beings are 
only worthy of one another. 

he classic lovers were more com- 
mon in the two last centuries, than in 
the present. They are intimately ac- 
quainted with the history and adven- 
tures of Cupid and Venus, but know 
nothing of Love. They esteem Pro- 
pertius more than Tibullus, and would 
rather have the honour of producing the 
Heroic Epistles than the fourth Aneid. 
They are all Pagans, and talk a lan- 
guage which few ladies, and almost 
as few gentlemen, nowadays, under- 
stand. They may be learned, but they 
have no passion. Their compositions 
show memory and fancy, but no sen- 
sations of the heart. They havea Co- 
rinna, because Ovid had one; and she 
must be inconstant because Gallus’s 
favourite ran away with a soldier. 
They are loose, without raising pas- 
sion, and would rather write a good 
elegy than be happy with their mis- 
tress, 

Witty love-writers abounded in the 
court of Charles II. Like the old my- 
thologists, they represented Cupid as 
blind, and in consequence of this, make 
him commit many merry blunders, 
Thus the poor god has more than once 
mistaken a citizen’s fat wife for his 
own mother, and Myraina ridinghabit 
for Adonis. In their hands Love is, 
a Proteus; sometimes a god, and some- 
times a fire; now a Dart, then a Bird, 
and anon a Captain. If the ladies 
praise their wit, they are the less soli- 
eitous about gaining their hearts. The 
witty lover is always best pleased 
when any one else would think he had 
the least reason to be so. 

All this, we confess, is not perfectl 
relevant to Mr Halleck, and his magni- 
ficent book. But this gentleman is a 
wit, though not a Benedict, and the 
‘wise men of Gotham call him the only 
poet in America who deserves the 
name. Posterity will judge that dic- 
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tum; we disclaim all interference with 
that judgment. Mr. Halleck, beyond 
all doubt, is a very sweet poet, and 
his humour is captivating; if he has 
produced nothing great, he has won 
high plaudits from the fair; though he 
aspires not to the epic, he abounds in 
that species of satire which charms the 
goodnatured world. No writer in this 
country has received more applause, 
and no one has fulfilled his half cen- 
tury with fewer obstacles and dis- 
couragements. His is a happy tempe- 
rament, gay, jovial, and frolicksome, 
though pensive when occasion calls; 
his humour is, in a high degree, delight- 
ful, and his pathos often the heart’s 
own language. We can render no 
higher compliment to him than to say 
that his poems are worthy of Dear- 
born’s most splendid edition. 





An Introduction to Languages, literary 
and philosophical; especially to the 
English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew: 
exhibiting at one view their Gram- 
mar, Rationale, Analogy, and Idiom. 
In three parts. London. 


Scaliger assigns the man whom he 
would make completely miserable, no 
other employment than that of com- 
posing grammars, and compiling dic- 
tionaries: perhaps with reason, as 
there is not, in the whole Encyclope- 
dia, a more laborious, yet a more ua- 
thankful study, than that bestowed on 
the rudiments of language. The la- 
bour in other parts of science may be 
great, but it is also apparent: in this as 
in the mine, it is excessive, yet unseen. 
This consideration may probably have 
been the cause that few good essays 
upon language are to be found among 
us; men whose talents were equal to 
such an undertaking, choosing to em- 
ploy them on more amusing studies, 
and those who were unequal to the 
task, showing only by their unsnecess- 
ful attempts, how much a well executed 
performance of this kind was wanting. 
To echo back the rules of former gram- 
marians, to translate Latin grammars 
into English, or English grammars into 
Latin, requires but small abilities, and 
has been the practice of many writers 
in this species of erudition. But to 
trace language to its original source, to 
assign reasons for the justness of eve 
rule in grammar, to show the simili- 
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tude of languages, and at the same 
time every distinguishing idiom of 
each, was reserved for the ingenious 
linguist before us. 

n the first and second parts of his 
work, we have the rudiments of the 
four languages referred to in the title, 
pr goa with the utmost precision 
and brevity; those rules which serve 
for one language being adapted, with 
very little variation, to the other three. 
Here no technical term is used, till itis 
first made plain by a definition; and 
reasons are always assigned for the pe- 
culiarities of languages, and usages in 
syntax. 

The third part contains four disser- 
tations; in which, as these are calcu- 
lated for entertainment as well as in- 
struction, our author often indulges 
some peculiarities, ingeniously sup- 

orted, though liable to be controverted. 

e first treats of the possible number 
of simple sounds in speech, of which 
he presents us with an alphabet: by 
these sounds alone, he would have 
children taught to read, being of opin- 
ion that they might learn by this me- 
thod in a few months, what they are 
years in acquiring by the other, now in 
use among as. ‘The author is led 
from his enquiry concerning the origin 
of simple sound, into an examination, 
whether language is the natural result 
of man’s own industry, or whether com- 
municated to him by some superiour 
power? “If,” sayshe, “in the ordi- 
nary course of things, language is 
transmitted in a constant series from 
parents to children, we must go back 
till we arrive at some point of time 
wherein the first of the human species, 
whether one, two, or a thousand, could 
not receive language in this channel; 
but it must have been derived to them 
in as extraordinary a manner as their 
existence, from the same fountain that 
gave them their being. We cannot 
help apprehending, but that the first 
man’s creator must be his instructor 
in language as well as duty, teaching 
him how to form articulate sounds and 
words, giving him knowledge of things, 
their attributes, actions, and relations, 
as well as the power of assigning them 
theirnames.”’ ‘To the same origin our 
Author attributes the use also of alpha- 
betical writings, and is of opinion that 
the alphabet was first given by God to 
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Moses, on the Mount. His reasoning 
on this head is curious, if not satisfac- 
tory; however, we must decline the 
particulars, for want of room. 

The second dissertation treats of the 
changes of sounds in pronunciation; 
how far they may be imitated in writ- 
ing ; and the chief causes of the vari- 
ation in words. As we have seen some 
modern innovations m our language, 
with regard to spelling, the author may 
be auseful monitor, to warn writers 
against such affectation. “ Language,” 
says he, * by following pronunciation 
in writing, may be so altered from it- 
self, as to become new, and rendered 
so vague in its meaning, that books 
written even but an hundred years past, 
have the appearance of being barba- 
rous, and to the surviving generation 
are scarce intelligible. Pronunciation 
might be left to take its course, vary 
ever so much and ever so often; but 
writing, the only preservative of a lan- 
guage, ought to be kept to some stam 
dard. Orthography should be steady, 
be made the guide to Orthoepy, or at 
least acheck upon it, and not orthoepy 
be the guide to orthography. Had 
such a rule as this, founded in reason 
and the nature of things, been attended 
to in all writings, though it is easy to 
see that it required a knowledge equal 
to divine, to be able to write words 
truly in the first language; posterity 
would not have found so much diffi- 
culty as they now do in understanding 
them, the etymology and meaning of 
words would have been more determi- 
nate, and the streams of knowledge 
traced with more certainty up to their 
fountain head.” 

The subject of the third dissertation 
is style, or the art of just writing; that 
of the fourth, elocution, or the art of 
speaking, both containing rules that 
may be useful, hints that are new, and 
ingenious observations. Upon the 
whole, the Author attempts to give a 
rational and universal view of language, 
from its elements, through its several 
combinations and powers, in writing 
and speaking. He is possessed of 
learning to examine his subject mi- 
nutely, and good sense to avoid incurr- 
ing the imputation of pedantry, so that 
his book will be found equally useful 
to the student, and entertaining to the 
critic. 
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The Congressional Directory for 1836. 
Washington: Blair & Rives. 


If thou lovst to encourage 

An old virgin of fifty, 
Who through high price and mean 

livin 

Grows buxom and thrifty ; 
If thy conscience lies open 

To an old maid’s inspection, 
And thy deeds daily give 

A convenient reflection ; 
Go thou to the District 

When the Wise Men assemble, 
Put up at Bess Cockerayne’s, 

And at Maidenhood tremble! 


From the Executive Mansion 
In the nethermost hell, 
(The deepest is always 
The station of Honour, ) 
Abaddon came up 
With a whiff and a yell, 
To damn all the Senate 
And dine with Miss Connor. 


( Cztera Desunt. ) 


Such would be appropriate mottoes to 
this very interesting book—a book of 
infinite utility, since it is the guide to 
all sorts of characters, from the aristo+ 
cratic and intellectual senator of the 
South to the Boston tavernkeeper who 
fitly represents the publicans and sin- 
ners of the North; from the daring 
defender of his country and its consti- 
tution to the unmannered and fanatical 
demagogue, who gropes through the 
darkness and wallows in the impurit 
of his own sinister conspiracies. It 
indicates the temporary dwellingplaces 
of gentlemen and clowns—of Aonour- 
able backwoodsmen, officers without 
office, and patriots without principle— 
from the ruffian stabber of the West- 
ern Pork-Ham-Burg to the aboli- 
tionary traitor of a Yankee village. It 
illustrates admirably that congeries of 
discordant materials, which we deno- 
minate our country; and if, in certain 
places, it were adorned with charac- 
teristic woodcuts, exhibiting demo- 
crats’ elections and _ representatives 
from the people, praising their consti- 
tuents to prey upon their vitals—it 
would really become the most interest- 
ing book of the season, without even 
excepting Paul Ulric, Clark’s poems 
or the Boston Book! Like these mas- 
terpieces, it is the pregnant occasion 
of many a thought, though innocent 
itself of that abhorrence of modern 
authorship—a solitary idea. 
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The Yankee; a Tale of Common New 
England Life. By the author of 
the Pejypscot Tragedy. 1836. 


We present the following extracts 
from this curious book, in anticipation 
of its publication; and hope to recur to 
it hereafter with pleasure and praise. 
It will be seen that this yankee is a 
very independent fellow, and clothes 
much sense in an uncouth garb. 

“O Lurd! what a thing ’tis to be a 
l’arned min’ster! But neow I'll tell ye 
summut—a min’ster’s jest kuntrary to 
everybody else and that’s all. What 
sign of their callin d’ they hang out? 
Do they cure lame folks or raise dead 
ones ? or bring rain on a drouthy corn- 
field? or feed the hungry? or clothe 
anybody but themselves and their own 
partiklar b’lievers? Did ye ever hear a 
voice from out o’ the blue heavens yun- 
der tellin’ ye to riv’rence and obey a 
min’ster that breathed brimstone and 
preached darnation and told ye all 
works were the divil’s baits ‘cept sich 
as buttered both sides o’ their bread? 
Ido n’t like, for my part, to see father- 
less urchins dirty and ragged, with 
faces like a spring fox and bodies like 
skilitons, nor lonesome widers starvin’ 
and shiverin’ and——the Lord help 
us! flung into the slough o’ dispair 
by a min’ster tellin’ em that the father 
and husban’ is roastin’ in hellfire; and 
by the holy Poker! if any man, as 
kneows heow to fight, jist tries to cram 
sich a religion as loves to make crea- 
ters scared at their own shaders, deown 
my throat, they ‘ll, mebbe, not want 
to understand the gumption and pluck 
0’ Tom Thistlewood.” 

* Do n’t talk to me, man, about 
judgments o’ the Lurd! Why, pish! 
what d’ye kneow o’ the Lurd’s inten- 
tions? You a’n’t his spokesman, I ra- 
ther guess, and I s’pect he’d not, mebbe, 
keep all his judgments for your inni- 
mies, if he was’n’t very marciful to 
meddlers with his Providence. Gosh! 
if ’t n’t the most easiest thing in 
natur to blether about yere own misfor- 
tin and clap yere hands, like a dung- 
hill rooster’s wings, when sorrer on 
sorrer comes on yere foe, and call his 
mis’ry and horrer a judgment o’ the 
Lurd. There ’s some folks I’ve heard 
of as don’t b’lieve in maracles— 
blame me, if I dose not think it’s a 
*tarnal maracle that the Lurd can look 
deown from heaven on sich marciless 
desputs and give ’em a mou’ful o’ his 
pure air to breathe.” 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


This Number has been deferred far beyond its regular period 
of publication; but, as we are not gifted with ubiquity, it is 
scarcely possible to enact the financier in Georgia and the edi- 
tor in Philadelphia, contemporaneously. The delinquencies of 
many hundreds of our distant subscribers are the necessary 
causes of delays in publication. When our just demands are 
met with such promptitude as we meet our own, this work will 
be published with the strictest punctuality. 

As our edition is too small now to serve the great accession 
of Southern subscribers, whom we have recently received, all, 
who have not paid their subscriptions, will be erased from our 
list; and, indeed, our catalogue requires the purification it will 
now receive. 
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